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44-880  *•  $15*  was  appropriated  for  Pr jachor-Toacher  Class,  Sargli 
Station,  Western  India  Mission,  from  Dorcas  Class, 

Ea  strains  tor  Pros#  Church,  Detroit,  Id. eh# 

(Bd«  Property  and  Project  List  19i43"^4#j  page  5) 


144*881  -  f^600*  was  appropriated  for  Salary  of  Indian  Teacher  as 
Representative  of  Wooster  College,  India  Mission,  from 
Big  Four  Organization  of  Wooster  Collego,  Ohio# 

44*882  «*  It  was  VOTED  to  amend  Board  action  #144-679  of  September  18, 
1944*  regarding  beginning  date  of  salary  of  the  Rev;  and 
Mrs#  Carl  L*  Nolson,  Syria  Mission,  by  deleting  the  words  "with 
pons  ion”,  since  according  to  Board  action  7/444-550  pension  started 
on  June  12,  1944* 

» 

The  following  Memorial  Minutes  7/ere  presented  at  the 
Board  meeting  on  October  l6,  I9I4I4: 


144-883  -  Ray  William  Bachtell  was  born  in  Medina,  Ohio,  August  10, 

1881,  and  passed  to  his  heavenly  reward  in  Wooster,  Ohio  on 

October  6,  1944#  These  years  of  his  life  7/ere  spent  in  a  Christian 

environment  and  largely  in  Christian  service.  Kis  parents  wore 

members  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Medina  and  both  wore  active 

in  the  work  of  the  Church#  Ray,  himself,  became  superintendent  of 

the  local  Sunday  School  at  eighteen  years  of  age  and  early  began  to 

consider  the  ministry  as  his  life  work,  finally  deciding  the  question 

at  the  ago  of  twenty-two#  Receiving  his  early  education  in  the 

schools  of  Medina,  once  his  decision  was  made  for  the  ministry,  ho 

entered  Occidental  College,  graduating  in  I9O8*  During  his  collego 

days  he  joined  the  Highland  Park  Presbyterian  Church  at  Los  Angeles, 

whore  he  was  active  in  all  the  work  of  the  Church,  serving  especially 

in  some  of  the  missions  of  the  Church  in  the  city.  Mr.  Bachtell  was 

graduated  from  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  in  I9II  and  was 

■ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Los  Angelos  on  May  11,  1911,  Having 

applied  to  the  Board  for  missionary  service  in  I9IO,  he  was  appointed 

in  November  of  that  year  and  sailed  to  the  field  in  the  fall  of  1?11« 

Hu  was  assigned  by  the  Laos  Mission  to  the  Chiengrai  Station  where 

his  work ^ was  in  the  boys’  school.  In  December  1912,  Mr.  Bachtell 

was  married  bo  Miss  Daisy  Campbell,  a  missionary  of  the  Board  in 

iam#  .  1'irs#  Bachtell  shared  in  the  work  of  her  husband  until  her 

death  in  February  1915.  On  January  30,  1917,  Mr.  Bachtell  was 

married  to  Mss  Charlotte  Maxwell  also  a  missionary  of  the  Board  who 

i  .rc.  yith  ^ n  to  thG  fullest  extent  in  all  phases  of  his  manifold 
activities# 

During  the  years  since  1917,  the  primary  work  of  Mr,  and 
urs.  Bachtell  has  been  field  evangelism,  which  callod  for  extensive 
inanition  and  in  which  they  were  engaged  in  preaching,  teaching  and 

train i nr  ^  individuals  and  especially  in  finding  and 

mmg  of  loaders  for  the  growing  church  in  tho  area. 

to  Ch^  MS  0n°  roads  th0  rooord  of  this  lif0  30  consistently  given 
iristian  service,  thoro  are  oertain  impressions  that  remain. 

SO  nay  be  briefly  mentioned.  First  of  all,  thoro  was  a  groat 
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capacity  for  friendship*  At  the  tino  of  Mr.  Bachtoll's  appointment, ' 
the  friends  who  answered  the  inquiries  the  Board  nado,  with  refer enco 
to  his  qualifications,  made  it  evident  that  ho  was  their  friend* 
People  in  the  home  town ,  college  friends,  friends  in  the  seminary, 
all  spoke  of  this  elomont  of  friendship  and  they  y/ore  glad  that 
this  their  friend  was  going  out  as  a  missionary.  He  made  friends 
on  the  field.  This  was  not  by  accident*  In  one  of  Mr.  Bachtcll*s 
latost  reports  from  the  field,  he  said*  ,TWork  loses  much  of  its 
reality  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  sincere  and  practical 
friendship.  We  hopo  our  friendship  to  the  many  wo  have  not  has 
been  of  help  to  them  and  to  the  work.”  This  friendship  was  both 
with  the  missionaries  and  with  the  Thai  people*  One  of  Mr. 

Bachtell*s  colleagues  in  writing  about  his  passing  said:  "The  Thai 
always  felt  free  to  approach  him  and  felt  sure  of  receiving  a 
sympathetic  hearing.  He  was  willing  to  worry  about  everybody's 
problems."  This  same  friend,  in  writing  about  hi  3  relationship  to 
the  Mission  said:  "His  influence  was  folt  in  all  the  Mission 
stations  in  his  area."  Closely  related  to  this  capacity  for 
friendship  Mr.  BachtelPs  eagerness  and  willingness  was  to  place 
others  in  the  lead.  This  was  especially  true  of  his  Thai  associates* 
This,  again,  was  not  accidental  but  a  studied  method  of  work.  It 
was  also  stated  by  the  fellow  missi ona ry  quoted  above  that,  "ho 
built  up  the  Church  wit  h  the  Thai,  and  taught  them  to  assume 
leadership  and  responsibility."  This  was  made  evident  in  Mr. 

Bacht  ell*  s  reports  to  the  Board  through  the  years.  In  1923,  in  his  : 
annual  report,  he  said:  "We  have  tried  in  our  work  this  year  to 
develop  native  leadership  and  responsibility  and  wo  hope"  that  this 
vdll  be  the  beginning  of  a  consciousness  of  a  fuller  responsibility 
both  in  directing  and  financing  the  wo rk  in  the  future.""  In  1935, 
he  said;  "Wo  would  give  credit  to  the  Siamese  Church  and  school 
workers  for  carrying  much  of  the  responsibility  and  for  their  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  in  advancing  the  work  in  both  church  and  school*" 

We  start  in  on  a  new  year  of  work  encouraged  by  the  efforts  made  by 
the  national  leaders  and  the  willingness  of  others  to  follow  their 
load.  In  1937,  he  wrote:  "During  this  year  the  direction  of  church 
an  evangelistic  work  in  Chiengrai  Province  has  been  put  undor  the 
care  of  a  special  committee  of  national  and  foreign  missionary 
wor  ers.  The  committee  meets  frequently  and  decides  many  matters 
0  ®  lurch*  It  in  turn  reports  to  the  Station  Council,  composed 

?,  ^c\lona^s  and  missionaries,  which  meets  once  a  month.  We  hope 

Way  thG  National  Church  will  come  to  feel  more  and" more 
^  all  the  work  of  the  Church  is  their  work,  subject  to  their 
decisions* 


.  I-r*  Sacht°ll  was  always  interestod  in  tho  task  of  the 
j  “  as  a  Ti;ho10*  H°was  fre<lu^tly  on  tho  Executive  Committee. 

ZS  T  Cornmitt90  “Oted  two  qualities  exemplified 
in  anv  Iw  Cormuttee  “  his  poise  and  fairness.  He  was  calm 

parson  and P  k?  himSSlf  in  the  positi°n  of  the  other 

that  the  ia  ylnf  7  SOd  hlS  point  of  viow«  He  was  always  insisted 
p  V?  ideas  of  absent  members  of  tho  Mission 

or  tteso  reasons,  among  others,  he  was  olocted 

Executive  Committee  over  and  over  again  to  head 


be  fully  considered, 
to  membership  on  th< 
up  the  Evangelistic 


Mr.  Bacht ell  was 
with  Mrs.  Bacht ell  in  the 
given  to  the  one  cause  of 


a  great  and  good  man  and  tho  Board  shares 
memo  ry  ol  a  life  that  was  so  dovotedly 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Thailand. 
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^-°31  -  The  Rev.  Alexander  M.  Cunningham,  Honorably  Retired  missionary  of 
our  North  China  Mission,  died  in  Los  Angeles*  California  the  morning  of 
September  4,  1%3*  Mr.  Cunningham  was  an  active  missionary  in  North  China 
from  1890  to  1933?  he  resided  in  China  after  his  retirement  until  I9L0, 
returning  to  the  United  States  at  that  time  because  of  war  conditions. 
Since  his  return  to  the  United  States,  the  need  for  added  missionaries  in 
China  and^  other  mission  lands  has  been  uppermost  in  his  thought  -  so  much 
so  that.,  in  19 b£,  when  the  General  Assembly  voted  to  send  500  new  mission* 
afi?S  t0  the  world  mission  fields,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  sent  the  first 
gift  to  apply  toward  the  fund  for  sending  these  missionaries. 

Alexander  M.  Cunningham  ms  born  of  Scotch  parentage  in  Murray- 
vi lie ,  Illinois  on  March  13,  1861.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
urrayville,  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1887,  and  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  from  which  he  was 
graduated  m  1890.  During  Mr,  Cunningham's  last  year  in  Seminary,  he 
applied  for  missionary  service  and  was  appointed  by  the  Board  for  its 
China  work  on  February  17,  1890.  He  sailed  with  Mrs.  Cunningham, 

September  23,  1890,  under  assignment  to  the  Peking  (now  Horth  China) 

Cu.nningham's  long  service,  he  was  privileged  to  see, 
and  participate  in,  many  changes  in  China  and  mission  work  in  China. 

than  in  ih”  n  e*?  '  ^in?  hHd  a  terrible  cholera  epidemic,  "more' died 
than  in  the  pestaience  in  Israel  in  David's  time";  the  station  had  its 

irst  Christmas  tree;  the  school  competed  in  a  prize? cc&test  on  Christian 

giving;  for  the  first  time  in  that  area,  a  tuition  fee  (of  $2.20  yearly) 

was  established  for  attendance  at  school;  the  church  undertook  the  supnort 

X  Mottand’  !Xt  a  C°nferan0e  f0r  Christian  workers  in  that  aren  a 

In  1898  the’ffr^t  r  PUSent'  eiehtf;e“  From  the  Boys'  School  attended, 
learned  i  f°Ur  b°ys  Were  ^duatod  from  the  boys'  school  and 

livelihood8  1®®so"  bhat  th0y  go  back  to  their  villages  to  earn  their 

Cu^han  1  f  than  Uken  cn  as  ^Pl°y«e=  of  the  mission.  Mr.  ‘ 
hH^ur^dT  n°ms  u”  furlouSh  during  the  siege  of  Peking  in  1900,  but 
staUonU  "  D°COmb0r  °f  that  yaflr  t0  aid  rebuilding  of  that 

the  Church”  of^Ih  Mr’  Cul™ingham  could  report  on  his  work  as  pastor  of 
Century  Confer  C™P4tion  Truth  fell,  of  his  attendance  at  the 
he  wrote  "The  08  of1Mlsslon5  in  Shanghai.  Of  the  Century  Conference, 
mrS Ip irit Vr  br0adfindsd  Farseoing  statesmen  in  the  lead.  £he 
viction:Pof\n  pray7S-  3  0  on  side  rati  on  for  the  thoughts  and  con- 
the  unessential’  bbe  d®slr®  nob  to  have  majorities  but  so  to  yield  in 
decided  almost  f  ?  important  questions  (tho  essentials)  could  be 
is  of  God  i.  una"lmously!  the  thought  that  all  real  mission  work  is  one  - 

ttese  thi^Si^:erm::„°f  God'  if  ^  <*«<*»*,  and  is  to  God  - 

and  continu.’dCW^r  transferred  from  Peking  to  Paoting  in  1910 

ttlore  th0  work  Fur  which  he  had  developed  such  aptitude  in 


Sept* 20 

X 

Rev*  A. 
M.  Cun¬ 
ningham, 

H*  R* 


Peking*  The  revolution  of  1911  was  browing  and,  of  this  period,  Mr* 

Cunningham  wrote  in  Ids  report  of  1912  ” Though  it  be  trite  to  say  that  3 

we  are  living  in  an  age  of  rapid  changes,  we  still  foel  constrained  to 
say  it*  Governments  fall  and  others  riso  in  their  place  as  i  f  by  magic* 

One  would  have  to  be  as  fleet  as  the  son  of  Zadok  to  keep  up  with  changes 
going  on  in  matters  of  dress,  of  tonsure,  curricula  and  reforms  of  all 
kinds,  politicali  social,  commercial ,  and  religious*  Age  and  precedent  no 
longer  have  unquestioned  authority*  The  pendulum  has  swung  quite  to  the 
other  side  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  Youth  is  on  the  throne.  In  all  this 
condition  of  flux  we  cannot  but  fear  there  is  danger  ahead,  but  we  hope  for 
the  test,  and  thank  God  for  the  unequalled  opportunity  the  present  situation 
offers  for  preaching  the  Gospel •” 

In  1915*  Mr*  Cunningham  could  write  that  there  had  been  a  quiet  year 
in  the  Far  East  though  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  on  the  awful  carnage  in 
Europe.  His  pastoral  work,  school,  and  mission  administrative  work,  in¬ 
cluding  his  attendance  at  China  Council  had  been  carried  on  much  as  usual 
but,  added  to  this,  he  was  having  increasing  opportunity  for  work  with  the 
students  in  the  government  schools  of  Paoting*  In  this  report  as  in  all 
others,  there  were  the  stories  of  the  young  men  who  had  become  Christians 
and  their  steady*  sometimes  spectacular,  progress  in  Christian  living  and 
leadership* 

In  1918,  on  the  Pacific  on  his  way  home  after  completion  of  his 
twenty-eighth  year  of  service,  Mr*  Cunningham  wrote,  ”At  this  distance,  all 
true  mission  work  which  has  for  its  aim  and  end  the  building  up  of  Christian 
character  is  the  one  thing  in  all  the  world  that  seems  most  v/orth  while*” 

Iiis  was  the  steady,  quiet,  and  dependable  service  which,  with  the  years, 
brought  him  the  love  and  genuine  trust  of  all.  In  his  mission  work,  was 
added  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  new  missionaries  in  their  language 
attainments  and  of  counseling  them  as  to  their  studies.  He  thus  kept  his 
youth  by  his  contact  with  the  young. 

The  year  1918  saw  development  in  the  Church  in  China.  Ten  different 
church  bodies  holding  practically  the  same  church  policy  and  doctrine  and 
representing  about  77*000  Chinese  united  in  a  Provisional  General  Assembly; 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  North  China  Mission  to  this 
meeting-.  A  cooperative  committee  of  six  foreigners  and  six  Chinese  vfas  set 
up  in  the  North  China  Mission.  Mr.  Cunningham  said  of  this  development 
MWe  do  well  to  develop  this  and  all  agencies  by  which  the  Chinese  Church  may 
be  developed  and  trained  to  assume  in  the  days  to  come  large  responsibility 
for  church  propagation  as  wrell  as  church  government*” 

It  was  thus  through  years  of  change  and  upheaval,  but  of  marked 
opportunity  and  gradual  development  in  the  Christian  work  that  Mr* 

Cunningham  lived  and  worked  in  North  China- 

Dr.  Maud  A.  Mackey,  a  life-long  friend  and  colleague  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  who  represented  the  Board  at  the  funeral  of  Mr*  Cunningham,  has 
written: 

’’Among  Mr*  Cunningham’' s  papers  was  this  expression  of  his  thanks- 
giving  for  the  greatest  blessings  of  his  eight-two  years  of  life  - 

’If  I  wore  to  make  a  list  of  the  things  for  which  I  am  most  profoundly 
thankful  to  my  heavenly  Father  it  would  be: 

1>  For  placing  me  in  a  Christian  home; 

2.  For  leading  me  early  to  accept  Christ  as  my  Savior,  Lord  and  Guide; 

3*  For  opening  up  to  me  the  opportunity  of  spending  fifty  years  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  on  the  foreign  mission  field  of  China  and  for  His 
rich  blessing  in  the  work  there; 

*1^  For  giving  me  a  help  meet  who  was  able  to  take  such  a  large  share  in 
the  varied  opportunities  and  responsibilities  that  were  ours  throughout 
our  long  years  of  mission  work  among  a  needy  and  receptive  people; 
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5#  For  giving  us  so  many  true,  loving  friends  in  two  hemispheres; 

6#  For  crowning  all  with  the  gracious  promise  of  a  sure  future  with 

Himself  and  all  those  %vho  love  Him*,M 

To  Mrs •  Cunningham  the  Board  would  extend  its  sympathy  in 

this  separation  from  her  loved  companion  of  more  than  a  half  century 
but  with  her  and  with  all  those  in  China  and  America  to  whom  the  life 
of  this  humble  servant  of  God  has  meant  so  much  the  Board  would  rer 
joice  in  the  part  Mr?  Cunningham  has  had  in  bringing  to  China  a 
glimpse  of  the  glories  of  Christian  living  and  service? 

I4.3-632  —  The  Board  recorded  with  sorrow  the  death  of  Mrs*  Charles  N* 

Magill  of  the  Philippine  Mission,  as  reported  in  a  cable  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Philippine  Mission  sent  through  the  Japanese  Red 
Cross  and  the  International  Red  Cross  of  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Due  to 
military  restrictions;  the  date  of  Mrs*  Magill* s  passing  was  not 
given,  but  the  cable  was  received  by  the  Board  on  August  27,  19U3* 

Rebecca  Belle  Snoddy  was  born  on  March  29#  187&,  near 
Morristown,  Tennessee.  She  attended  the  public  schools  of  Knoxville 
and  later  the  Rodgersville  Synodical  College  of  Tennessee.  She  was 
appointed  by  the  Beard  to  the  Philippine  Mission  on  April  3-  1909? 
and  was  married  on  May  30#  1905#  to  the  Rev*  Charles  No  Magill,  also 
under  appointment  to  the  Philippines.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Magill  sailed  for 
the  field  in  September  of  that  year  and  soon  after  arriving  in 
Manila  were  assigned  to  the  Province  of  Tayabas  for  evangelistic  work, 
which  has  been  their  particular  service  through  the  years.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Magill  have  spent  much  time  in  itinerating  trips,  Mrs.  Magill 
sharing  fully  in  these  trips  from  the  beginning.  In  the  early  days 
of  their  service,  most  <of  this  had  to  be  done  on  horseback  and  over 
rough  roads  and  mountain  trails.  During  the  last  few  years,  with 
good  roads  everywhere,  it  was  possible  to  plan  for  wider  itineration 
and  more  definite  engagements  in  many  places  throughout  the  Province* 

Dr.  and  Mrs*  Magill  were  both  very  proficient  in  the  use  of 
the  Tagalog  language.  Dr.  Magill  studied  it  from  the  classical 
viewpoint,  giving  such  study  as  he  had  given  formerly  to  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  learning  of  course  to  speak  the  language  in  this  more  classics 
style.  Mrs.  Magill  found  she  could  not  study  the  language  in  this 
bookish  style,  so  she  w  ent  to  the  market  place  and  spent  hours  with 
the  women  of  the  market.  She  went  into  the  homes  and  spoke  the 
language  of  the  home*  She  learned  the  dialect,  not  only  the  words, 
but  also  to  speak  without  foreign  accent*  Filipinos  said  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  her  speech  from  that  of  the  average 
Filipino  woman* 

Not  only  did  Mrs*  Magill  travel  with  her  husband,  sharing 
with  him  in  the  evangelistic  work,  but  she  also  made  her  own 
definite  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Church  and  to  the  total  work 
of  the  Mission  through. her  specialized  service  in  daily  vacation 
Bible  schools,  week-day  schools,  and  especially  in  kindergartens* 

She  pioneered  in  all  three  of  these  projects*  The  daily  vacation 
Bible  schools  in  the  different  churches  of  the  Province  were  among 
the  best  attended  and  best  conducted  schools  in  the  Philippines*  Dr. 
and  Mrs*  Magill  also  started  what  might  be  called  week-day  schools, 
outside  Provincial  elementary  schools^  in  many  of  the  towns  near 
their  Provincial  home*  For  years  they  had  a  schedule  where  they  had 
established  a  school  which  met  at  the  close  of  the  public  school* 


Mrs.  C *  N ♦ 
Magill 
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Many  of  the  students  at  the  public  school  were  regular  attendants  at 
these  week-day  schools,  where  Mrs*  Magill  taught  them  songs  and  gave 
them  Bible  talks* 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  contribution  that  Mrs*  Magill 
inade  to  the  Christian  work  in  the  Philippines  was  the  establishment 
of  the  kindergartens*  For  many  years  she  had  conducted  a  kinder¬ 
garten  in  the  Lucena  Church,.  This  was  very  popular  with  the  families 
of  the  Church  and  with  the  government  officials*  Mrs*  Magill  brought 
girls  from  other  churches  to  Lucena  and  trained  them  in  this  kinder¬ 
garten,  and  helped  them  to  establish  kindergartens  in  their  home 
towns*  She  was  so  interested  in  the  work  that  on  one  of  her  fur¬ 
loughs  she  paid  the  passage  of  one  of  the  Filipina  teachers  to  America 
to  study  kindergarten  methods*  Later,  Mrs*  Magill  and  this  teacher 
established  kindergarten  courses  in  the  Ellinwood  3ible  School  in 
Manila,  where  they  became  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  the 
school • 

Dr*  and  Mrs*  Magill  made  their  beautiful  home  in  Lucena  a 
center  for  personal  contact  with  the  people  of  the  town  and  of  the 
Province*  They  were  good  neighbors  to  many  of  the  local  Church 
members  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Mrs*  Magill  to  exchange 
information  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  home  and  the  growing  of 
vegetables  and  many  times  church  members  living  out  of  town  would 
bring  vegetables  to  her,  as  any  friend  would  do*  The  visits  into 
these  homes  were  not  professional  visits  so  much  as  they  were  visits 
with  personal  friends* 

Mrs t  Magill  lived  a  busy  life  and  one  thoroughly  consecrated 
to  her  task  and  to  her  Lord  and  Master*  The  Christian  work  in  the 
Philippines  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  her  service  and  it  is 
enriched  also  by  her  sacrificial  living  and  by  her  death  m  the 
service* 

The  Board  extends  to  the  friends  and  relatives  in  America  its 
deepest  sympathy  in  the  passing  of  Mrs*  Magill  and  prays  that  Dr* 
Magill  may  be  kept  in  health  during  these  years  of  separation  from 
the  loved  ones  and  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  we  may  again 
have  contact  with  him  and  the  other  missionary  friends  in  the  Islands* 


^3-633  -  The  Board  VOTED  to  make  record  of  the  death  on  August  30, 

19U3  of  Mrs.  Wilton  (Zaidea  Van  Santvoord)  Merle-Smith  at 
her  residence  in  New  York  City.  Over  a  period  of  many  years  Mrs* 
Merle-Smith,  as  was  her  husband,  was  a  most  generous  supporter  of  the 
work  on  the  field  and  a  warm  friend  of  many  missionaries*  In  19lU 
Mrs*  Merle-Smith  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  New  York  Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  appointed  to 
membership  on  the  Board’s  Committee  on  Missionary  candidates*  In 
1916  she  was  asked  to  serve  as  Foreign  Secretary  for  Kiangan  Mission, 
China;  in  191?  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence;  and  in  1918 
as  a  member  of  the  Hospitality  Committee,  She  continued  to  fill 
these  positions  until  the  merger  of  the  six  Women’ s  Boards  with  the 
Assembly’s  Board  in  19^3* 

The  Board,  in  noting  with  deep  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
most  loyal  friends  and  generous  supporters,  expressed  again  its 
appreciation  of  the  generous  gifts  of  Dr.  and  Mrs*  Wilton  Merle-Smith 
to  the  work  of  the  Board,  particularly  in  the  support  of  the  Hwaiyuan 
Station,  China,  The  Board  further  VOTED  to  send  a  copy  of  this  Minute 
to  the  members  of  the  family* 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5*00 


J*  L*  Hooper 
Recording  Secretary 


Mrs*  Wilton 
Merle -Smith 
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The  following  Memorial  Minute  was  read  by  Dr#  J#  L#  Dodds, 
after  which  Dr.  Johnston  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer* 

|^3«77  «•  During  these  days  of  world  turmoil  and  suffering  it  is 

peculiarly  fitting  that  we  remember  the  heroes  of  the 
suffering  of  the  last  war— those  who,  at  great  cost  to  life  and 
health,  ministered  to  the  homeless,  the  plundered,  the  sick  and  tl 
starving.  Outstanding  among  these  heroes  was  Dr.  Frederick  G. 

Coan,  of  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  who  died  at  Shreve,  Ohio,  on  March 
23,  19U3*  in  his  eighty-third  year# 

Dr#  Coan  was  born  on  May  23,  1859#  at  Urumia,  Persia,  the 
son  of  George  White fie Id  and  Sarah  Power  Coan,  who  were  pioneer 
missionaries  in  Iran#  Frederick  Coan  thus  grew  up  among  the  people 
for  whom  he  was  later  to  labor  and  came  to  know  them  well.  From 
childhood  he  was  accustomed  to  pioneering  conditions  of  danger  and 
violence  and  thus  developed  those  qualities  of  courage  and 
resourcefulness  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor  which  later  were  so 

marked  in  him. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Frederick  Coan  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  to  continue  the  education  they  had  started. 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  Wooster  in  1882  and  from  Princeton 
Theologioal  Seminary  in  1885* 

During  the  latter  year  he  was  married  to  Ida  Speer*  Soon 
afterwards  they  sailed  for  Persia,  where  Dr#  Coan  was  destined  to 
work  for  thirty-nine  years  as  an  evangelist,  educator  and  grea 
Christian  humanitarian.  After  a  few  months  in  Ula  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Urumia,  where  for  many  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
evangelistic  and  church  work  of  the  whole  area.  He  made  many  trips 
into  the  mountains  and  among  the  fierce  people  of  Kurdistan, 
penetrating  even  into  Turkish  territory  as  far  as  Mosul.  Many 
were  the  adventures,  the  narrow  escapes  and  the  amusing 
experiences  he  had  on  these  journeys. 

In  1903  Dr#  Coan  was  made  the  president  of  Urumia 
College,  in  which  he  also  taught  classes  in  Bible  and  theology# 

At  the  same  time  he  also  supervised  the  village  schools  of  ® 
district.  It  has  been  said  that  his  knowledge  of  colloquial  Syriac 
was  probably  unequalod  by  any  living  missionary. 


Memorial 
Minute , 

Dr .  F  •  C* 
Coan 


It  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  World  War  and  during  the 
following  period  of  confusion  that  Dr,  Coan's  ready  sympathy  an 
deeply  Christian  spirit  were  heavily  drawn  upon.  The  advance  of 
the  Turkish  armies  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russians  broug 
thousands  of  refugees  from  among  the  evay^ical  Ctoistwns  and 
the  ancient  Nestorians.  These  sought  safety  with  the  A"»ricans  in 
the  Mission  compounds  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag. 

For  five  months  the  burden  of  caring  for  these  refugees  and 
ministering  to  their  physical  and  spiritual  needs  fell  ^P°n  J"  t 
Coan  and  his  fellow  missionaries.  Dr.  Coan  was 

experience  of  the  tragedy,  repeated  flights  and  nnssacres  of  the 
next  few  years,  inasmuch  as  he  and  Mrs.  Coan  were  ordered  in  1916 


to  return  to  America  on  account  of  Mrs*  Coanrs  health.  However, 
he  shared  spiritually  in  the  suffering  of  his  chosen  people  and 
was  an  instrument  for  their  assistance  through  his  successful 
appeals  for  the  Near  East  Relief. 

In  1920  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coan  returned  to  Persia,  where  they 
were  sent  to  Hamadan  Station  to  minister  to  the  thousands  of 
Assyrians  there  who  were  unable  to  go  back  to  their  homes  in 
Urumia.  Dr.  Coan  labored  among  them  and  did  relief  work  until 
1923,  when  he  and  his  wife  were  again  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
return  to  America* 

In  1921;  Dr.  Coan  was  honorably  retired  by  the  Board,  but 
he  continued  to  work  for  the  church  in  Persia,  publicizing  it 
throughout  the  States.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  articles  in 
the  "Moslem  World"  and  other  periodicals  and  of  writings  dealing 
with  the  life  and  ways  of  the  Persian  people.  His  book  "Yesterdays 
in  Persia  and  Kurdistan"  is  the  story  of  his  own  life  in  those 
countrie  s. 

In  1929  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coan  made  a  final  trip  to  Persia, 
spending  fifteen  months  m  Urumia  and  teaching  a  class  of 
theological  students.  However,  it  was  a  sad  visit.  Not  only  were 
the  signs  of  war’s  destruction  everywhere  evident,  many  of  those 
with  whom  and  for  whom  he  had  formerly  labored  were  scattered 
widely  or  were  dead;  the  church  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of 
its  former  strength. 

Great  soul  that  he  was.  Dr.  Coan  concludes  his  story  with 
words  applicable  to  many  other  tragedies  of  the  present  world 
conflicti  "We  know  that  God  rules,  that  He  is  just  and  wise  as  He 
uses  human  means  to  attain  His  ends,  that  it  must  be  His  purpose 
to  bring  some  great  blessing  out  of  the  suffering  and  tragedy 
in  Persia  and  Turkey.. ,  How  fortunate  to  have  faith  in  a  God  who 

can  fulfill  himself  in  many  ways,  the  new  as  well  as  the  oldl" 

The  Board  rejoices  in  such  faith  and  in  a  life  so  well 
lived  for  the  Master.  It  extends  its  affectionate  sympathy  to  the 
two  sons  and  two  daughters  and  to  the  many  friends  both  here  and 
in  Iran  who  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrow  will  yet  be  made  glad 

because  of  this  valiant  soul  who  has  now  entered  into  the  iov  of 
his  Lord. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  l|t30  P.  M. 


J.  L.  Hooper 
Recording  Secretary 
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IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  (and  probably 
in  the  U.S.A.  as  well)  the  word 
“reconstruction”  is  on  many  per¬ 
sons’  lips,  and  a  great  deal  of  thought 
is  being  given  to  this  all-important  mat¬ 
ter.  The  long  years  of  war  have  brought 
in  their  train  an  upheaval  and  a  dis¬ 
location  which  has  shaken  our  nations 
to  their  core.  Many  cherished  illusions 
have  been  shattered;  we  gaze  upon  much 
desolation,  both  physical  and  moral;  and 
we  peer  into  the  future  and  wonder 
how  a  new  and  better  order  of  things 
can  be  produced  out  of  all  this  chaos. 

As  we  consider  the  future,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
These  surely  have  been  clear  and  defi¬ 
nite;  we  have  undoubtedly  heard  God’s 
voice  speaking  to  us  both  nationally  and 
individually,  and  we  have  seen  His  ac¬ 
tions,  as  He  has  sought  to  teach  us  the 
lessons  we  so  greatly  need  to  learn.  We 
have  been  reminded  in  a  forcible  way 
that  God  both  brings  us  down  and  lifts 
us  up.  He  has  both  humbled  us  and  de¬ 
livered  us.  We  have  seen  that  His  help 
is  the  one  thing  that  matters  most,  and 
have  surely  learned  that  He,  and  He 
alone,  is  the  Giver  of  victory.  In  mak¬ 
ing  our  plans  for  the  future,  we  must 
therefore  insure  that  these  things,  some 
of  which  have  been  learned  in  the  hard 
.  school  of  suffering,  are  not  forgotten, 
and  that  God  has  His  right  place  in 
all  our  future  plans. 

In  constructing  (or  indeed  recon¬ 
structing)  any  edifice,  there  is  a  proper 
order  for  the  various  proc¬ 
esses  which  are  needed.  No 
man  in  his  senses  would 
dream  of  departing  from 
this  order  in  the  material 
realm,  though  it  is  feared 
that  some  are  disposed  to 
do  so  in  the  spiritual  sphere. 

The  first  thing  that  must  be 
seen  to  and  insured  is  not 
the  superstructure,  but  the 
foundation.  However  beau¬ 
tiful  the  former  may  be,  it 
cannot  last  unless  the  latter 
is  “well  and  truly  laid.”  Of 
course,  the  foundation  is 
usually  out  of  sight,  and  for 
that  reason  is  apt  to  be  out 
of  mind;  but,  for  all  that,  it 
is  without  exception  the 
most  important  part  of  the 
building,  since  upon  it  all 
the  other  parts  depend.  Our 
Lord  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  truth,  and 
warned  His  disciples  against 
any  disregard  of  it.  His  par¬ 
able  of  the  two  foundations 
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This  is  the  third  and  concluding 
article  in  the  brief  series  written 
for  the  Times  by  General  Dobbie. 
Doubtless  many  readers  would  like 
to  know  more  of  General  Dobbie’s 
experiences  on  the  Island  of  Malta. 
These  are  more  fully  described  in 
his  new  book,  reviewed  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  editorial  in  this  issue.  His  three 
articles  will  be  published  in  book¬ 
let  form  by  the  Moody  Press,  153  In¬ 
stitute  Place,  Chicago  10,  Ill. 


recorded  in  Matthew  7  and  in  Luke  6 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  of 
us.  The  vital  difference  between  the 
two  houses  lay  only  in  the  foundations; 
the  superstructures  may  have  been  iden¬ 
tical,  in  fact,  the  house  built  on  the  sand 
may  have  been  the  more  attractive  of 
the  two  in  its  outward  appearance.  But 
the  importance  of  the  unseen  founda¬ 
tions  became  evident  as  soon  as  the  test¬ 
ing  time  came.  In  one  case  the  house 
not  only  did  not  fall,  but  was  not  even 
shaken  (Luke  6:48).  In  the  other  case 
“it  fell:  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.” 

In  our  plans  for  reconstruction, 
whether  of  our  national  life  or  of  our 
individual  lives,  may  we  remember  that 
the  foundation  is  what  matters.  What¬ 
ever  else  we  do  or  leave  undone,  let 
us  insure,  as  thank  God  we  may,  that 
the  foundation  is  right.  Then,  and  only 
then  will  we  be  able  to  build  an  edifice 
that  will  serve  the  purpose  we  desire. 
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and  which  God  desires.  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  we  be  sure  that  it  cannot 
be  shaken  or  destroyed.  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  we  be  able  to  face  the  un¬ 
known  future,  with  its  difficulties  and 
trials,  with  absolute  confidence. 

And  what  is  this  sure  foundation  on 
which  we  must  build?  We  saw  earlier 
in  this  article  that  we  must  insure  that 
God  takes  His  rightful  place  in  our 
plans.  He  is  the  foundation  on  whom 
we  must  build.  We  have  surely  learned 
in  the  hard  school  of  war  that  we  can¬ 
not  do  without  Him,  and  must  remember 
that  just  as  we  need  Him  in  war,  so 
do  our  nations  need  Him  in  peace.  The 
plans  which  we  make  must  be  built 
on  Him,  His  will,  and  His  Word.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  face  the  issue  as 
we  ask  Him  to  indicate  to  us  His  will. 
This  may  involve  many  adjustments  in 
our  national  lives.  It  may  involve  a 
reorientation  of  our  attitude  to  certain 
things  which  we  know  are  displeasing 
to  Him.  His  law  will  have  to  displace 
many  of  our  cherished  ideas.  He  will 
have  to  be  first  in  our  national  life. 
Well  will  it  be  with  our  nations  if  that 
end  is  achieved.  David  described  such 
a  state  of  affairs  in  these  words,  “Happy 
is  that  people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord” 
(Psa.  144: 15) .  Moses’  version  was  as 
follows,  “Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel:  who 
is  like  unto  thee,  O  people  saved  by 
the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help,  and 
who  is  the  sword  of  thy  excellency !” 
(Deut.  33:29.)  This  may  be  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  any  nation  that  really  puts  God 
in  His  rightful  place. 

But  there  is  a  danger  that  in  con¬ 
sidering  what  the  nation  should  do,  we 
overlook  something  which  is  even  more 
important  still,  and  that  is  the  attitude 
of  us  individuals  to  this  vital  matter. 
It  is  one  thing  to  long  for  our  nation  to 
be  rebuilt  on  the  right  foun¬ 
dation,  but  it  is  another 
thing  to  insure  that  we  our¬ 
selves  are !  And  yet  the 
nation  will  never  get  right 
unless  and  until  we  indi¬ 
viduals  get  right  first.  Our 
Lord  in  the  parable  we  have 
been  considering  likened 
the  good  foundation  to  a 
rock.  That  is,  moreover,  a 
picture  used  in  Scripture  of 
Himself.  He  is  the  Rock,  the 
Rock  Christ  Jesus,  the  Rock 
of  Ages.  We  individuals 
need  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  building  on  Him,  and 
not  on  the  shifting  sands  of 
our  own  efforts  and  im¬ 
agined  righteousness.  Only 
as  we  are  on  that  firm 
ground  ourselves  will  we  be 
able  to  help  others  on  to  it, 
too.  We  cannot  hope  to  drag 
any  one  out  of  a  bog,  if  we 
are  in  it  ourselves.  We  must 
first  have  our  “goings  estab¬ 
lished,”  before  we  can  help 
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others.  David  describes  this  process 
very  clearly  in  Psalm  40:  “He  brought 
me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible  pit, 
out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my 
feet  upon  a  rock,  and  established  my 
goings.”  Then  we  notice  the  sequel: 
“A  new  song  in  my  mouth,  .  .  . 
many  shall  see  it,  and  fear,  and  shall 
trust  in  the  Lord.”  That  is  the  right,  in 
fact,  the  only  possible  sequence.  By  that 
way  and  that  alone  can  we  become  the 
instruments  in  God’s  hands  of  help¬ 
ing  others  on  to  the  firm  foundation,  for 
which  so  many  seem  to  be  seeking  in 
vain. 

In  Malta,  during  the  siege,  we  were 
constantly  being  reminded  of  this  great 
truth  by  means  of  the  rock  of  which 
the  Island  mainly  consists.  It  gave  us 
sure  foundations  on  which  to  build  the 
various  defensive  works  we  needed; 
foundations  that  would  not  shift  and 
could  not  be  shaken  by  enemy  bombs, 
or  by  the  discharge  of  our  own  guns. 
But  the  rock  of  Malta  was  a  blessing  to 
us  for  other  reasons  as  well.  Not  only 
could  we  build  upon  it;  we  were  able 
also  to  dig  into  it,  and  so  provide  for 
the  people  shelter  accommodation  which 
was  entirely  proof  against  the  worst 
that  the  enemy  could  do.  Those  shel¬ 
tering  in  these  rock  shelters  were  en¬ 
tirely  safe,  and  knew  it !  However  great 
was  the  din  outside,  however  widespread 
was  the  havoc  outside,  those  within 
could  lay  them  down  in  peace  and  sleep, 
without  one  vestige  of  anxiety  for  their 
own  personal  safety,  or  for  that  of  their 
loved  ones  who  were  in  the  shelter  with 
them.  If  only  Toplady  could  have  lived 
in  the  siege  of  Malta,  he  would  have 
realized  how  wonderfully  fitting  were 
the  words  of  his  hymn: 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me; 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee. 

It  is  with  their  spiritual  meaning  that 
we  are  now  concerned.  Let  us  review 
afresh  our  relationship  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Rock  whom  God  has 
provided  for  us.  Have  we  laid  our 
foundation  upon  Him  and  His  finished 
work?  Are  we  really  sheltering  in  that 
Rock  which  was  cleft  for  us,  when  He 
made  atonement  for  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself?  Do  we  realize  that  all  the 
storm  of  God’s  just  wrath  for  our  sins 
fell  upon  Him,  so  that  none  need  fall 
upon  us?  And  are  we  really  grateful  to 
Him  for  having  done  all  this  for  us?  As 
we  answer  these  questions  as  before 
God,  we  will  long  that  others  of  our 
nation  (and  other  nations,  too)  may  enter 
into  this  same  peace  and  security,  and 
we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  help 
them  to  it,  as  we  tell  them  of  what  we 
know,  or  rather,  of  the  One  whom  we 
know. 

We  long  for  national  revival:  it  must 
begin  in  us  who  name  the  name  of 
Christ.  There  is  much  in  us  that  needs 
to  be  put  right  before  we  can  influence 
others  and  lead  them  to  our  God  and 
Saviour.  We  need  to  examine  ourselves 
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so  as  to  insure  that  nothing  in  us  is 
hindering  the  work  of  God  in  our  land. 
Let  us  give  over  examining  each  other, 
and  let  us  concentrate  on  ourselves.  Let 
us  humble  ourselves  before  Almighty 
God,  and  ask  Him  to  “search  me,  O  God, 
and  know  my  heart;  try  me,  and  know 
my  thoughts:  and  see  if  there  be  any 
wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the 
way  everlasting”  (Psa.  139:23,  24). 

That  is  the  beginning  of  our  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  reconstruction  of  our  nation. 
We  know  that  Christ  is  the  Solution  for 
all  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  the 
nation,  and  of  all  the  individuals  who 
compose  it.  We  have  got  to  get  this  fact 
across  to  them  in  such  a  way  that,  not 
only  will  they  understand  it,  but  will 
also  be  convinced  by  it.  We  have  to 
present  Christ  to  them  not  only  by  lip, 
but  even  more  by  life.  We  have  to 
speak  with  assurance  of  what  we  know 
of  Him;  firsthand  evidence  is  required. 


IN  SMALL  notebooks  and  at  odd  mo¬ 
ments  William  H.  Ridgway  wrote  the 
chatty  Sunday  school  lesson  notes  that 
went  around  the  world.  Their  popu¬ 
larity  was  probably  due  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  their  radical  departure  from 
ordinary  Bible  exposition,  and  to  the 
stories  from  real  life,  homey  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  warm  humor  with  which  they 
sparkled. 

As  the  Times  reported  last  week,  Mr. 
Ridgway  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  at  8.45  on  Tuesday 
morning,  February  20,  after  suffering  a 
heart  attack  while  he  was  beginning  to 
teach  his  Iron  Rose  Bible  Class  on  the 
previous  Sunday  morning.  From  Dan 
T.  Balmer,  a  member  of  the  class,  comes 
this  word  of  the  teacher’s  last  meeting 
with  his  men: 

I  was  present  last  Sunday  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Iron  Rose  Bible  Class  when 
he  was  taken  ill.  He  had  reached  a  point 
in  the  teaching  of  the  lesson  of  the  day 
where  he  commented  upon  those  who 
seem  to  place  a  higher  value  on  material 
things  than  on  things  spiritual  in  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  passage  from  Matthew. 

“Unfortunately,”  Mr.  Ridgway  com¬ 
mented,  “there  are  people  like  that  to¬ 
day.” 

Just  then  he  paused,  and  said:  “I  have 
such  a  terrible  pain  across  my  chest.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  many  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  that  I  have  had  to  do  a  thing  like 
this,  but  I  believe  I  will  have  to  ask 
someone  to  finish  the  teaching  of  the 
lesson.” 

He  asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  which 
was  brought  by  an  officer  of  the  class. 
His  brother.  Dr.  S.  H.  Ridgway,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  came  to 
his  side,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Hans  Evans,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  came,  and  after  assur¬ 
ing  him  that  he  would  finish  the  lesson, 
he  was  taken  home  by  automobile.  There 
was  no  confusion. 

Prayers  were  offered  for  his  welfare 
after  he  had  gone  home.  What  proved 
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But  we  have  also  got  to  show  Him  to 
them  in  our  lives,  so  that  we  convince 
them  by  what  we  show  to  them  as  well 
as  by  what  we  say _  to  them.  We  need 
to  convince  them,  both  that  they  need 
Him,  and  that  He  can  satisfy  their  need. 
We  must  do  this  humbly  but  confidently, 
and  in  His  power.  He  has  left  us  here 
to  be  witnesses  to  Him;  that  is  our 
raison  d’etre.  May  He  keep  us  con¬ 
stantly  alive  to  this  great  fact,  and  may 
He  enable  us  so  to  live  as  to  attract 
others  to  Him. 

When  our  Lord  was  leaving  Gadara, 
the  man  whom  He  had  healed  desired 
to  go  with  Him.  Our  Lord  said,  No. 
“Go  home  to  thy  friends,  and  tell  them 
[shew,  in  Luke  8:39]  how  great  things 
the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee”  (Mark  5: 
19).  And  so  He  says  to  us.  May  we 
have  grace  to  obey  His  commands. 

London. 

The  End. 


to  be  a  portent  of  his  last  lesson  was  the 
fact  that  at  the  first  part  of  the  class 
period  he  asked  permission  to  sit  down 
while  teaching  the  lesson,  explaining,  “I 
don’t  feel  so  well  this  morning.”  He  also 
commented  on  the  fact  that  “the  Iron 
Rosers  this  winter,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  kept  in  pretty  good  health,  consid¬ 
ering  the  fact  that  we  have  had  one  of 
the  coldest  and  most  disagreeable  winters 
we  have  known.” 

William  Hance  Ridgway  was  born 
in  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  June  20,  1856, 
and  he  reached  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty-eight.  After  graduation  from 
Swarthmore  College  in  1875  he  became 
affiliated  with  the  Craig  Ridgway  &  Son 
Company,  of  which  he  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  March  16,  1918.  He  first  came  to 
live  in  Coatesville  in  1863  or  ’64,  when  a 
boy  of  seven  or  eight.  He  became  the 
teacher  of  the  Iron  Rose  Bible  Class 
on  January  6,  1889;  and  superintendent 
of  the  Rock  Run  Sunday  School  in  1893. 
His  first  lesson  article  appeared  in  The 
Sunday  School  Times  December  22, 
1906,  and  discussed  the  lesson  for  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1907.  He  continued  faithfully  to 
the  end  in  these  three  important  Chris¬ 
tian  ministries.  In  1892  Mr.  Ridgway  be¬ 
came  affiliated  with  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Coates¬ 
ville  Branch,  of  which  he  was  made 
president  in  1930.  Two  years  later  he 
was  made  president  of  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  League,  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute  of  Philadelphia.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  other  affiliations,  he  was 
for  three  years  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
beginning  in  1894,  treasurer  of  the 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Chester  County,  Pa.  He  himself  was 
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the  inventor  of  certain  types  of  machin¬ 
ery,  in  particular  an  elevator  used  in 
large  buildings. 

A  fiftieth  anniversary  dinner  was 
given  to  Mr.  Ridgway  by  the  Iron  Rose 
Bible  Class  on  January  6,  1939.  The 
principal  message  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  Dr.  Charles  G.  Trumbull,  who 
had  secured  Mr.  Ridgway  as  a  lesson 
writer  for  the  Times.  On  the  program 
appeared  this  interesting  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  Iron  Rose  Bible 
Class: 

,  On  January  1,  1889,  William  H.  Ridgway 
received  a  letter  from  Robert  Allison  of 
the  Men’s  Bible  Class  of  Coatesville  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  asking  him  if  he  would 
come  and  be  their  teacher.  After  prayer¬ 
ful  consideration  Mr.  Ridgway  accepted 
the  call,  and  on  January  6th  he  presented 
himself  at  the  classroom  in  the  old  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  now  a  part  of  the  Apfel- 
baum  Building,  East  Lincoln  Highway. 
On  this,  Mr.  Ridgway’s  first  Sunday,  six 
men  were  present. 

The  name  “Iron  Rose”  was  selected  for 
the  class,  as  the  rose  is  the  noblest  of! 
flowers  and  iron  is  the  noblest  of  metals, 
and  probably  the  most  serviceable  to 
mankind.  The  name  seemed  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  class  of  men  made  up  of  iron 
and  steel  workers,  and  others  dependent 
more  or  less  upon  this  great  industry. 
The  class  now  has  a  membership  of  256. 

On  February  28,  1884,  William  Ridg¬ 
way  married  Mary  Graham  Rambo,  of 
Coatesville,  and  they  have  had  an  un¬ 
usually  long  and  outstandingly  happy 
married  life  together.  Mrs.  Ridgway  is 
living  at  their  home,  “El  Nidito,”  where 
they  have  been  together  since  their  mar¬ 
riage.  They  have  one  daughter,  Isabel 
Graham  (Mrs.  Harold)  Dripps  of  Haver- 
ford,  Pa. 

Mr.  Ridgway  wrote  a  number  of  pam¬ 
phlets,  among  which  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “The  Governor,”  “Missionaries  in 
Feathers,”  “Back  Home  to  Mother,”  and 
“Under  the  Ether  Cone.”  Some  of  these 
appeared  first  in  The  Sunday  School 
Times,  and  all  were  privately  printed 
by  Mr.  Ridgway.  His  three  books  are 
these:  “The  Christian  Gentleman,”  “In 
God  We  Trust  —  and  Why  Not?”  and 
“Draw  Up  a  Chair.”  (All  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Boston, 
and  reviewed  in  the  Times,  Nov.  20,  1937; 
Nov.  23,  1935;  and  Nov.  19,  1938.) 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  all  the 
good  that  Mr.  Ridgway  accomplished 
in  his  long  life  of  Christian  service, 
through  the  Rock  Run  Sunday  School, 
his  Bible  class,  his  column  in  the  Times, 
and  personal  work,  —  for  he  was  a  real 
witness  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  How¬ 
ever,  the  voluminous  correspondence 
which  came  to  him  and  the  Editors  as 
a  result  of  his  column  through  the  years 
gave  a  good  indication  of  his  far-reach¬ 
ing  influence.  For  example,  he  received 
commendatory  letters  from  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  the  great  British  authority  on 
the  Apostle  Paul’s  life  and  letters;  and 
D.  E.  Hoste,  Hudson  Taylor’s  successor 
as  director  of  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
Dr.  Trumbull  said  of  Mr.  Hoste’s  com¬ 
ment,  “You  will  never  have  a  higher 


compliment  than  this  particular  letter.” 

Last  spring  a  well-known  British 
Christian  leader,  who  generally  writes 
his  books  and  articles  anonymously, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Ridgway,  “I  still  revel  in 
your  Sunday  School  Times  chats.” 

Quite  recently  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Robin¬ 
son,  head  of  the  well-known  chain  of 
American  Stores  in  and  around  Phila¬ 
delphia,  said  of  the  articles,  “They  are 
getting  better  and  better  as  the  years 
go  on.” 

A  Virginia  attorney  wrote  in  January 
of  this  year:  “I  did  not  realize  how 
attached  I  have  become  to  you  until  I 
had  read  your  letter  ending  with  your 
signature  in  your  own  handwriting.  I 
have  been  reading  ‘The  Busy  Men’s  Cor¬ 
ner’  so  long  that  your  letter  makes  me 
feel  as  if  I  had  seen  and  Talked  with 
you.” 

A  year  ago  Governor  J.  Melville 
Broughton  of  North  Carolina  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ridgway’s  les¬ 
son  articles,  and  his  letter  was  published 
in  the  Times  of  April  22,  1944. 

In  another  recent  letter  one  of  the 
executives  of  a  large  steel  company 
thanks  Mr.  Ridgway  for  his  Christmas 
card  and  recalls  an  address  he  heard 
him  give  a  good  many  years  ago,  saying, 
“I  will  never  forget  your  talk  at  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  which  was  quite  an  inspiration 
to  me.” 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Mrs.  Reuben 
Archer  Torrey,  widow  of  the  well- 
known  evangelist  and  writer,  told  of 
how  eagerly  she  read  Mr.  Ridgway’s 
lessons. 

Yes,  “The  Busy  Men’s  Corner”  was 
enjoyed  by  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

It  seems  fitting  to  close  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  dear 
friend  and  fellow  worker  of  the  large 
Times  family  with  two  recent  letters, 
not  from  prominent  men,  but  from  two 
of  his  devoted  women  readers.  Their 
names  were  not  previously  known  to 
either  Mr.  Ridgway  or  the  Editors,  but 
the  letters  are  typical,  expressing  Chris¬ 
tian  affection  for  the  writer,  and  .giving 
glimpses  of  the  rich  blessing  that  flowed 
out  to  others  from  this  big-hearted, 
faithful  servant  of  God.  One  writer 
lives  in  Ohio,  the  other  did  not  give 
her  address. 

“I  have  been  taking  The  Sunday 
School  Times  for  five  or  six  years  now, 
and  I  just  want  to  tell  you  how  very 
much  I  have  enjoyed  your  ‘Corner’  all 
this  time.  Usually  it  is  the  first  thing 
I  read  when  I  get  my  copy  of  the  Times, 
although  I  think  the  entire  paper  is 
fine.  You  have  such  a  delightful  way  of 
presenting  the  truths  of  the  lesson  — 
everything  you  say  seems  so  practical, 
and  you  always  make  the  Christian  way 
of  life  seem  so  worth  while. 

“Several  times  in  your  ‘Corner’  you 
have  mentioned  your  age  and  how  your 
eyesight  has  been  failing,  etc.,  but  when 
I  read  that  I  think  how  wonderful  it  is 


to  grow  old  as  you  have.  You  have  had 
such  a  useful  life  and  have  been  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  so  many  people.  Your  column  in 
the  Times  must  be  of  much  vaue  to 
many,  many  people  every  week. 

“In  closing,  let  me  again  express  my 
gratitude  to  you.  I  do  appreciate  and  en¬ 
joy  your  ‘Corner’  so  much.” 

“How  indelibly  and  attractively  you 
do  present,  dear  Friend,  the  weekly 
Bible  lessons  from  your  prayerful  Cor¬ 
ner  !  How  many,  many  years  I  have 
been  directed  and  blessed  by  your  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Word  of  God !  .  .  . 

“These  past  three  and  a  half  years  of 
confinement  to  my  room  have  enabled 
me  the  more  to  appreciate  your  mes¬ 
sages  as  given  in  The  Sunday  School 
Times.  ‘Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  blessed 
us,  surely  He  will  still  lead  on.’ 

“How  you  have  been  privileged  to 
direct  and  strengthen  those  within  the 
reach  of  your  voice  and  pen,  and  God 
surely  has  honored  your  every  en¬ 
deavor  ! 

“May  you  be  given  strength  for  the 
spiritual  guidance  of  others !” 

& 

"Alcoholics  Anonymous" 
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others,  would  you  mind  giving  me  their 
names,  please?  I  felt  that  an  exchange  of 
literature  between  them  might  be  help¬ 
ful.  Each  may  soon  be  treating  some  of 
the  men  whom  the  A. A.  has  failed  to 
cure.  Attached  is  a  sample  of  a  leaflet  we 
are  intending  to  try  to  distribute  among 
the  members  of  the  A.A.  in  this  section. 
We  are  hoping  that  we  may  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  say  to  some  of  them,  as  did 
Paul  to  the  Athenians,  “Whom  therefore 
ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto 
you  —  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day, 
in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he 
hath  ordained.” — A  New  Jersey  reader. 

The  Times  has  not  reviewed  the  book 
entitled  “Alcoholics  Anonymous.”  It 
has  received  a  number  of  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  organization,  and  has  ex¬ 
amined  some  of  its  literature. 

More  than  a  year  ago  (Oct.  16,  1943) 
the  Times  published  a  description  of  the 
New  York  Christian  Home  for  Intem¬ 
perate  Men  (founded  in  1877),  with  its 
retreat  at  Chester  Crest,  Katonah,  N.  Y.; 
and  has  often  told  of  the  transformations 
wrought  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  men 
at  Keswick  Colony  of  Mercy,  Keswick 
Grove,  N.  J.,  which  was  founded  in  1898 
by  William.  Raws.  His  son,  Addison  C. 
Raws,  who  is  well  known  to  Times 
readers  through  his  articles  and  his  part 
in  the  Victorious  Life  Conferences,  is 
the  present  superintendent.  He  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous,  and  the  Times  believes  his  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  movement  is  Scriptural 
and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consid¬ 
eration.  It  is  therefore  given  herewith: 

“We  are  often  asked  for  our  opinion 
concerning  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
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organization,  and  we  have  endeavored 
to  be  absolutely  fair  and  honest  in  our 
reply.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  critical, 
and  there  is  no  jealousy  on  our  part 
concerning  them.  However,  we  cannot 
approve  of  any  plan  or  method  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  life  of  a  man  which  deliberately 
and  purposely  keeps  the  name  of  Christ 
but  of  its  foundation.  You  will  notice 
in  their  large  book,  setting  forth  their 
plan,  foundation,  methods,  etc.,  the  name 
of  Christ  is  not  mentioned  once.  Some 
of  our  men  who  have  attended  A.A. 
meetings  and  have  given  their  testi¬ 
monies  have  been  called  down  later 
for  having  used  the  name  of  Christ,  for, 
as  they  were  told,  there  might  have  been 
a  Jew  or  someone  in  the  audience  who 
would  have  been  offended  by  that  name. 

“We  cannot  approve  a  work  which  in¬ 
sist^  on  talking  about  a  higher  power 
or  ‘whatever  God  there  may  be,’  when 
God  has  given  us  His  own  precious 
Word  to  reveal  who  He  is  and  what  He 
is.  Bibles  are  available  in  almost  every 
hotel  in  the  country  and  on  every  hand, 
and  it  is  an  insult  to  God  to  insist  on 
remaining  ignorant  of  the  God  who  gave 
His  Son  to  deliver  men  from  just  such 
sin  and  bondage  as  the  drink  habit. 

“The  A.A.  following  believes  that  it 
honors  God  even  though  it  does  not  talk 
much  about  His  Son,  but  Jesus  said  in 
John  5:23:  ‘That  all  men  should  honour 
the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father. 
He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son  honour- 
eth  not  the  Father  which  hath  sent  him.’ 
What  could  be  plainer  or  more  definite? 
In  other  words,  if  men  do  not  honor  the 
Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  honor  the  Father,  they  are 
not  honoring  the  Father  at  all.  Why 
keep  from  the  remedy  the  Name  of  the 
Remedy?  Again,  the  Scripture  tells  us 
so  definitely,  ‘There  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby 
we  must  be  saved’  (Acts  4:12). 

“The  A.A.  is  dependent  upon  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  and  not  upon  supernatural 
power. 

“Finally,  we  cannot  approve  of  a  work 
which  tells  men  they  should  go  on  with 
their  own  religion,  whether  Jew,  Chris¬ 
tian  Scientist,  Mohammedan,  or  what¬ 
ever  they  are,  and  they  are  not  asked 
to  change  their  religion,  simply  to  be 
sincere  in  it.  That  is  very  much  like 
going  to  a  railroad  terminal  and  getting 
on  any  train  so  long  as  one  is  sincere 
in  believing  that  the  train  will  take  him 
to  his  destination,  refusing  at  the  same 
time  to  consult  the  guide  or  to  be  guided 
by  those  who  are  a  part  of  that  company. 

“We  have  had  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  here  at  Kes¬ 
wick  since  it  was  founded,  and  we  are 
very  familiar  with  the  whole  set-up.  You 
can  well  understand,  if  it  is  a  counter¬ 
feit  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Lord’s  way 
of  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin, 
it  is  sure  to  have  abundance  of  help 
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from  the  world  and  from  Modernists, 
and  it  is  certain  to  be  popular.  Satan 
is  only  too  willing  to  give  a  boost  to 
anything  that  will  lead  men  and  women 
away  from  Christ. 

“About  a  year  ago  I  spoke  at  a  tri¬ 
state  convention  of  the  W.C.T.U.,  and 
my  message  was  followed  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  A.A.  If  you  could  have 
been  in  that  meeting  and  could  have 
observed  the  reaction,  not  only  during 
the  meeting  but  after  the  meeting,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  you  to  settle 
your  opinion  of  the  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous.  Scores  of  people  hurried  to  the 
platform  after  the  meeting  to  say,  “You 
have  the  only  remedy,”  ‘‘That  is  the  only 
cure.”  Even  God  Himself  has  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  His  Son,  and  it  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing  to  encourage  anything  that 


Unknown  Soldier 

By  Martha  Snell  Nicholson 

HEARD  the  preacher  on  the  radio 
Beg  one  more  soul  to  take  a  stand 

For  Christ.  “Lord,  let  it  be  a  soldier 
boy,” 

I  prayed,  “who  next  shall  raise  his 
hand.” 

“One  more,  one  more,”  he  pled,  and  then 
I  heard, 

“God  bless  you,  soldier  boy,  I  see 

Your  hand.”  And  then,  because  he  was 
a  babe 

In  Christ,  I  promised  God  that  he 

Should  be  my  son  in  spirit.  Though  my 
eyes 

Have  not  beheld  his  face,  my  ears 

Have  never  heard  his  voice,  yet  these 
my  prayers 

Shall  follow  him  through  all  his 
years ! 

So  I  present  him  daily  at  the  throne  of 
grace, 

And  beg  God’s  special,  tender  care. 

I  do  not  know  his  name  or  age.  God 
knows, 

And  He  has  numbered  every  hair. 

I  know  not  where  he  is  on  land  or  sea. 

God  knows,  and  watches  over  him. 

“Keep  him,  and  teach  him,  may  he  grow 
in  grace, 

Dear  Lord,”  I  pray  with  eyes  grown 
dim. 

So  little  can  I  know,  —  but  God  knows 
all. 

I  am  content  that  this  is  so, 

Since  His  the  power,  mine  but  the 
prayers.  And  yet 

There  are  two  things  which  I  may 
know: 

I  know  that  God  will  finish  all  the  good 

And  mighty  work  He  has  begun 

Within  him,  and  I  know,  in  His  good 
time, 

That  I  shall  meet  my  unknown  son  ! 


tries  to  detour  around  Calvary  or  the 
work  of  the  cross. 

“I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter 
that  has  come  in  from  a  very  fine  man 
in  Boston  who  was  saved  and  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  the  drink  habit 
here  at  Keswick  about  two  years  ago. 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  talked  to 
this  ‘man  about  the  A.A.,  and  what  he 
has  written  is  entirely  from  his  own  ob¬ 
servation. 

I  have  attended  a  number  of  meetings 
of  the  A.A.  and  have  been  called  upon 
to  speak  on  four  occasions.  Last  week 
they  called  on  me  to  summarize  the  talk 
and  the  experiences  which  had  been 
given.  They  believe  in  a  divine  power, 
but  are  rather  hazy  as  to  just  what  that 
power  is.  There  is  one  Name  that  I  have 
yet  to  hear  mentioned,  and  that  is  Christ 
Jesus.  I  have  told  them  openly  that  they 
lay  too  much  stress  on  the  material  side; 
that  this  power  comes  only  from  one 
source;  and  that  when  they  say  they 
pray  for  strength  to  keep  sober  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,  they  did  not  know  how  to 
pray  in  the  first  place.  Their  prayers, 
it  would  seem  to  me,  are  along  the  line 
of,  ‘O  Lord,  give  me  this  or  that,’  or,  ‘O 
Lord,  get  me  out  of  this  jam.’ 

“I  trust  the  above  will  help  you  to 
see  a  little  more  clearly  that  the  A.A. 
presents  a  poor  substitute  for  the  Son 
of  God  and  for  His  work  of  redemption.” 

«« 

How  I  Get  Attention 

By  Agnes  S.  Bustard 

MOTHER  of  a  little  girl  of  seven, 
who  had  just  finished  her  second 
year  of  being  on  the  Distinguished  Honor 
Roll  for  every  report  period,  asked  how 
she  could  account  for  her  record.  The 
child  replied,  “I  pay  attention.” 

A  college  professor  once  said  that 
“anyone  can  learn  if  he  pays  attention, 
and  if  he  pays  attention  he  will  become 
interested,  and  his  interest  will  turn  to 
love.” 

To  win  and  to  hold  attention  is  one 
of  the  finest  arts  that  a  teacher  ever 
learns  to  master.  It  can  be  done  only 
when  one  thoroughly  understands  both 
his  subject  and  his  pupils.  The  teacher’s 
first  and  most  persistent  problem  in  the 
class  period  is,  therefore,  to  gain  and 
hold  the  highest  possible  degree  of  at¬ 
tention.  A  child  may  politely  listen,  or 
from  a  sense  of  courtesy  or  good  will 
sit  quietly  passive  and  not  disturb 
others,  but  this  does  not  meet  the  re¬ 
quirement.  His  thought,  interest,  and 
enthusiasm  must  be  centered  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion.  Is  the  interest- 
attitude  of  our  classes  the  best  we  can 
possibly  make  it? 

Appeal  to  Interest 

The  teacher  must  have  an  enthusiastic 
approach.  Take,  for  example,  the  lesson 
on  “The  Testing  of  Abraham’s  Faith.” 
In  teaching  this  lesson  to  a  large  and 
varied  age  group  of  boys  and  girls  the 
( Continued  on  page  184 ) 
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44-*1347  -  George  Dunbar,  of  the  Nr,rth  India  Fission,  was  a  Has  ter  ,George  Dunbar 

Builder,  a  builder  of  buildings  that  havo  endured  and  a 
builder  of  the  independence  and  welfare  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Indio* 

I  * 

i 

He  was  barn  in  Kingston,  Scotland,  5n  Dccenber  12,  1870,  end 
educated  in  Scotland  in  the  Gamnuth  Public  School  ^nd  the  Filns  In¬ 
stitution  at  Fochabers,  As  a  young  rwn  he  went  out  to  India  and 
engaged  in  business  there  for  fifteen  years.  In  Harch  1912  ho  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  and  assigned  to  the  F^rth  India  Fission,  whero 
he  became  the  head  af  the  Industrial  School  in  Fatchgarh  and  the  master 
builder  for  the  Fission, 

! 

i 

He  came  to  the  North  India  Fission  at  a  time  when  much 
building  was  being  done.  In  Fatehgarh  he  supervised  and  carried 
through  the  erection  of  a  new  High  School,  the  main  buildings  of  the 
Memorial  Hospital,  three  bungalows  for  missionaries ,  a  hostel  for 
Christian  boys*  and  houses  for  the  Christian  masters  of  the  High  School, 

This  was  in  addition  to  the  supervision  of  repairs,  the  replacing  of 
dangerous  ro^fs  on  the  church  and  some  of  thecldc-r  bungalows,  etc.  In 
fact,  of  almost  any  mission  building  in  Fatchgarh  it  might  be  said  that  { 
it  shows  the  care  and  the  wisdom  of  George  Dunbar,  Faster  Builder, 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Fatchgarh  that  he  built,  for  he  was 
called  to  make  frequent  trips  to  other  stations  of  the  Fission  - 
Kasganj,  Etoh,  Jhonsij  Etowah  -  wherever  building  or  major  repairs  were  ! 
being  done,  there  George  Dunbar’s  services  were  in  demand  and  were 
freely  given* 

if 

\ 

His  greatest  building,  however,  was  in  the  lives  of  Christian 
boys.  Keenly  aware  of  the  poverty  and  handicaps  under  which  the  \ 

Christian  cann  unity  in  India  suffers,  ho  was  eager  that  it  be  made 
independent  economically.  This  was  his  abjective  in  the  Fatehgarh 
Industrial  School,  of  which  ho  had  charge  for  some  eighteen  yer rs.  The 
list  of  trades  taught  in  the  school  was  imposing*  including  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  stono-cutting,  tailoring,  harness  and  shoe  making,  as 
well  as  classes  in  drawing,  mathematics,  etc.  Ever  careful  financially! 
in  other  matters,  he  would  sometimes  strain  his  Industrial  School 
appropriations  to  the  limit  in  order  that  more?  bays  might  be  trained  foi^ 
economic  independence.  The  school,  however,  suffered  from  its  location; 
in  an  area  that  was  industrially  inactive,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to 
find  markets  for  its  output;  during  the  depression,  therefore,  when 
cuts  were  being  applied  everywhere,  tho  School  was  finally  discontinued^ 

i 

Years  before  this  happened,  Mr.  Dunbar  had  been  given,  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  tho  work  of  tho  Fission  Treasurer.  In  ! 

1932  he  became  the  joint  treasurer  of  the  North  India  and  Punjab  Fissiorsj, 
moving  to  Dehra  Dun  in  order  to  be  more  conveniently  located  for  this 
work.  This  responsibility  he  carried  until  the  time  of  his  retirement  : 
in  1940. 

Now,  in  one  of  the  many  ’’abiding  places”  of  the  Father’s 
house,  we  think  of  our  friend  as  still  learning  and  still  building, 
with  tho  Master  Craftsman  to  guide  and  to  bless. 

To  Mrs.  Dunbar  in  India,  to  the  son  in  England,  and  to  tho 
many  friends  both  in  India  and  in  America,  the  Board  would  extend  its 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  loss^  but  would  rejoice  with  them  in  their 
rich  memories  of  a  life  consecrated  to  the  Master’s  service. 


i 

i 


I 
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44-1348  -  It  was  a  profound  shock  to  the  Board  to  lerm  of  the  death  ef  il'rs.  Colvin  P. 

Trs.  Calvin  P,  Trail  is,  so  recently  assigned  with  her  husband  iwallis 
to  the  work  of  tho  Amoricnn  Hospital  in  Guatemala  City,  on  January  29, 

1945. 

t 

Its.  Caroline  Chamberlain  Furct  vrallis  was  b^rn  at  New  Haven,  1 
Connecticut,  on  ^pril  26,  1916.  VJhen  sho  was  about  seven  years  old  her  j; 
parents  moved  to  Philadelphia  -nd  Frs.  Wallis’  first  Christian 
experiences  go  back  to  her  association  v/ith  the  Sunday  School  of 
St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian  Church.  Five  or  six  years  later  the  family 
moved  to  Lansdowno,  Pa.,  and  here  she  became  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  she  continued  her  membership  until 
appointed  by  the  B^nrd  for  missionary  service. 


Her  preparation  at  High  School  was  ideally  suited  to  fit  her 
for  work  in  the  mission  field.  A  good  student,  she  was  able  at  the 
same  time  to  trice  tho  leadership  in  many  of  the  extra-curricula 
activities  in  her  school,  i.t  the  close  of  her  senior  year  she  wa.s 
rewarded  a  schola.rship  to  the  American  University  in  Washington,  D.C. 
During  hor  years  at  the  University,  I  rs,  Wallis  became  very  much 
interested  in  the  work  of  tho  Summer  Conferences  for  Young  People  at 
Blair st own,  N.  J.  First  as  a  delegate  and  then  as  a.  member  of  the 
fa.culty  of  the  Conference,  she  was  vitally  imoressed,  and  her  desire  for] 
foreign  Christian  service  goes  ba.ck  to  those  inspiring  Conference  days,  j 

i 

At  college  sho  became  a  member  of  the  Campus  Student  Christian, 
Association  and  was  active  in  other  Christiaan  activities.  During  the 
first  half  of  her  Junior  year  she  wa.s  interested  in  rural  Fcthcdist 
churches  near  Washington,  D.C.,  spending  most  of  her  time  on  Sundays  in 
this  service.  In  tho  middle  of  her  Junior  year,  the  /meric an  Foundation! 
awarded  her  an  oxchango  scholarship  to  Linpnan  University  in  Canton, 
China..  She  sailed  for  China,  in  January  1936  and  returned  to  her  studies^ 
in  Washington  in  February  1937.  Her  direct  contact  with  Chinese  college 
life  led  her  t°  plan  her  future  for  Christian  scrvico  in  China,. 

Upon  graduation  sho  worked  with  the  DuPont  Company  for  two 
yc-rs  and  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  periodical  "Revelation, "  working 
under  Dr.  Donald  Grey  Bornhouso.  It  was  at  this  tine  that  she  met  her’ 
husband  to  whom  she  was  married  on  September  6,  1940. 

During  the  winter  of  1940-41  Frs.  Wallis  studied  at 
Columbia  Bible  C- liege,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  was  able  to  take 
some  work  a„t  the  South  Caroline  Baptist  Hospital  where  Dr.  Wallis  was 
resident  physician. 


Fr.  and  Frs.  Wa.ll^s  were  appointed  by  the  Bocnd  on 
November  18,  1940,  and  were  assigned  to  the  China  Council,  /jftcr  their 
appointment  Dr.  and  Frs.  Wallis  spent  over  a  ye-r  studying  the  Chinese 
anguage  at  Berkeley,  California,  awaiting  tho  opportunity  to  leave  for 
field  in  China.  Because  of  the  impossibility  rf  securing  trans¬ 
portation  to  China,  and  bcca.uso  of  tho  opening  of  an  opportunity  to 
servo  in  the  Amo ri can  Hospital  in  Guatemala,  the  Board  transferred  Dr. 
and  Frs.  Wallis  on  a  temporary  basis  to  the  Guatemala  Fission.  There 
they. rapidly  adjusted  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings  and  soon  had 
sufficient  mastery  of  Spanish  to  become  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of 
Hospital  and  Church. 
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Throo  children  were  born  in  Guatemala,  Edith  Jane  on  ;  ugust  6, 
1942  end  Carolyn  Furst  on  Dcconbor  4,  1943,  and  a  sen  on  the  day 
Frs/wallis  died.  The  tragic  death  of  the  nether  occurred  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  this  last  child. 

The  influence  of  rrs.  Vfllis,  both  cn  the  people  of 
Guatemala,  and  on  the  foreign  residents  in  Guatemala  City,  in  the  few 
short  years  of  her  service  was  demonstrated  by  the  attendance  of  those 
who  cane  to  the  funeral  service  to  pay  homage  to  a  consecrated  end,, 
radiant  Christian  life.  The  ^ldcr  missionaries  of  the  Guatemala  Fission 
testify  to  her  remarkable  ability  in  making  friends  and  to  her  personal 
devotion  to  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  which  was  always  so  contagious  and 
effective. 


Feb.  19,  1945 


T"  her  husband,  loft  so  suddenly  to  care  for  the  three  little 
children,  to  the  parents  and  many  friends  of  rrs.  Wallis,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Guatemala  Fission,  the  Board  would  express  its  deepest 
sympathy  in  this  loss  of  a  beautiful  life  so  generously  lived  and  so 
selflessly  given.  The  Board  would  commend  thorn  all  to  the  loving  care 
of  Him  whom  Caroline  Wallis  know  and  lovod  and  served,  gloriously  for 
tho  few  short  years  of  her  life. 


The  meeting  adj  mmod  at  5*00  P.F. 


/  / 

(  J 

«J.  Le  Hooper 
Recording  Secretary 


l 


} 
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142-1159  *  Tbe  Board  records  vnth  sorrow  the  death,  on  January  J>0,  |  Memorial 

19U3*  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Doltz,  D.D.,  honorably  retired  from  'Minute 
the  Philippine  Mission.  'Dr.  Paul 

Paul  Doltz  was  born  in  Young  America,  Minnesota,  on  , Doltz 

September  23,  1875*  He  was  graduated  from  South  High  School  in 
Minneapolis  in  1895,  From  Macalester  College  in  1899,  and  received 
his  B.  D.  Degree  from  Princeton  Seminary  in  1902.  Macalester  College 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1920. 

The  active  Christian  service  of  Mr.  Doltz  began  soon  after 
his  entrance  into  high  school.  The  records  show  he  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Minnesota  in  1892  and  was  led  to  consider  the 
call  to  the  ministry  by  the  pastor  of  the  church  with  which  he  united* 

In  spite  of  several  flattering  offers  along  business  lines,  he  decided], 
as  he  says,  "Under  the  ever  strengthening  conviction,  that  *woe  is  me  j 
if  I  preach  not  the  C-ospel. ,M  During  his  college  days,  he  ministered 
to  local  congregations  and  was  active  in  other  ways  in  the  church  and  ! 
college  Christian  activities. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Doltz  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  there  were 
two  things  which  influenced  him  toward  the  work  to  which  he  was  to 
give  his  life*  The  first  of  these  was  the  missionary  emphasis  at 
Princeton.  He  had  never  thought  of  Foreign  Missions  before  entering 
Princeton,  but  soon  after  entrance  the  cause  of  Missions  was  strongly 
laid  upon  his  heart  by  the  presentations,  in  which  he  learned  of  the 
greater  need  at  the  front  and  decided  that  it  wa s  here  that  he  ought 
to  serve.  The  other  influence  wa s  the  emphasis  the  Board  was  making  ; 
on  recruiting  for  the  Philippines  at  that  time.  Dr.  Doltz,  in  giving  j 
his  preference  of  fields,  stated,  "The  Manila  field  appeals  to  me 
because  it  is  just  the  kind  of  work  I  should  like  and  for  which  I 
feel  myself  fitted."  He  then  said  he  would  leave  the  final  decision 
to  the  Board,  as  he  wanted  to  be  sure  he  was  going  where  God  wanted 
him  to  go#  The  record  shows  that  the  Board  was  wise  in  acceding  to 
his  own  wishes  in  the  place  of  his  service. 

Dr.  Doltz  was  well  qualified  for  the  missionary  task.  The 
testimonials  sent  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  all  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  these  qualifications.  One  such  was,  "We  have  watched* 
him  with  a  great  interest  and  high  hope  through  his  courses  in  school,  j 
college  and  seminary  and  have  not  been  disappointed."  There  are 
references  to  his  evidences  of  scholarship,  intellectual  strength  and 
calibre,  and  especially  to  his  personal  religious  experience,  as 
evidenced  by  his  personal  trust  in  Christ*  Another  wrote,  "My  friend  | 
has  more  than  ordinary  ability."  One  of  the  Seminary  professors 
wrrote,  "Mr.  Dolts  is  one  of  the  very  best  men  that  we  have  in  the 
Seminary.  He  has  a  strong  mind,  is  a  diligent  student,  earnest 
Christian  and  an  unusually  powerful  preacher.  There  is  strength  and 
executive  ability  in  everything  he  does*"  These  qualifications  were 
to  be  manifested  later,  on  the  field* 

Mr*  Doltz  was  married  on  December  30,  1901,  to  Clara  J* 

McDermid  and  he  and  Mrs.  Doltz  were  appointed  by  the  Board  and 
assigned  to  the  Philippine  Mission  on  March  17,  1902.  They  sailed 
for  the  Philippines  in  August  of  that  year,  where  they  served  until 
1935  when  they  returned  to  this  country,  retiring  in  I936  on  account 
°F  Dr.  Doltz*  health.  They  lived  in  Portland,  Oregon  after  retirement 
from  missionary  service,  but  continued  their  activities  in  the  interest! 
of  Missions  in  other  ways.  Dr.  Doltz  w/as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  ! 

Missions  Committee  of  his  Presbytery.  : 
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Upon  arrival  in  the  Philippines*  Dr*  and  Mrs.  Doltz  were 
assigned  to  the  Iloilo  Station.  The  record  of  the  first  years  in  the  I 
Station  show  that  his  desire  for  a  full  task  ms  not  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed*  Learning  the  language  quickly,  he  was  soon  engaged  in  the 
work,  both  in  the  city  of  Iloilo  among  the  students  and  in  the 
provincial  evangelistic  work.  One  notes  at  random  in  his  personal 
reports  such  statements  as  these,  "January  and  February  (1905)  were 
spent  in  a  trio  to  the  interior  of  this  province."  ’July  and  August 
were  spent  in  a  short  trip  to  the  interior.”  "Since  last  Mission 
meeting,  I  have  traveled  chiefly  by  foot  and  a  wheel  (bicycle)  about 
four  thousand  miles  and  conducted  six  hundred  classes  and  services*"  | 
(19O0  report)*  "I  have  tried  to  make  my  work  count  in  deepening  the  ; 
spiritual  life  of  the  evangelists  and  leaders  of  the  various  con¬ 
gregations,  visiting  all  the  congregations  three  or  four  times  during 

the  year." 

Dr*  Doltz  greatly  impressed  himself  upon  the  student  groups 
in  Iloilo  and  led  many  of  these  to  Christ  and  to  His  service*  Many 
were  sent  to  Sil liman  University  and  became  leaders  in  the  work 
later,  as  they  secured  their  college  and  seminary  training.  These 
were  busy  and  happy  years  for  both  Dr*  and  Mrs.  Doltz,  and  they 
made  many  lasting  friends  among  the  Filipinos  of  all  classes  and 
entered  into  their  life  fully  in  many  different  ways. 

In  1916,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Doltz  were  transferred  to  Silliman 
University  where  he  became  Vice-President  a.nd  College  Pastor.  Dr* 

Doltz  was  specially  fitted  for  this  task,  as  it  ms  a  preaching  task, 
first  of  all*  The  preaching  hour  has  always  been  made  much  of  in  the 
school  and  Dr*  Doltz  soon  made  his  special  ability  as  a  preacher 
known  and  appreciated.  He  also  was  able  to  organize  the  church  for  . 
more  effective  work  among  the  students  and  especially  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  was  featured  and  became  a  power  in  the  life  of  the 
student  body*  Dr.  Doltz  gave  time  and  attention  to  the  organization 
of  Boy  Scout  troops  in  and  around  Dumaguete  and  won  recognition  for 
this  service*  He  took  time  out  to  raise  money  for  the  erection  of 
the  administration  building  of  the  University,  visiting  in  all 
parts  of  the  Philippines  to  raise  these  funds  from  former  students 
and  friends*  But  always  his  passion  was  the  preaching  task  and 
personal  evangelism* 

The  Board  shares  with  Mrs*  Doltz  a.nd  their  daughter  and  the  . 
host  of  friends  who  knew  and  loved  Dr*  Doltz  in  the  appreciation  of 
his  devoted  life  and  creative  service,  and  expresses  to  thorn  its 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  loss  at  his  passing.  1 

The  Memorial  Minute  ms  approved  by  a  rising  vote  as  Dr* 
Johnston  led  in  prayer* 

I 

j 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5  P«M* 


J*  L*  Hooper 
Recording  Secretary 
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HEAD  MASTER’S  LETTER 

February  12,  1945 

To  All  Old  Mcrcersburg  Boys: 

It  was  with  great  sadness  that  we 
learned  early  in  November  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Dr.  Boyd  Edwards.  Head  Mas¬ 
ter  for  thirteen  years,  he  succeeded  his 
great  friend,  William  Mann  Irvine.  I 
remember  the  first  time  I  heard  Dr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  as  visiting  minister,  when  I  was 
a  boy  here  over  thirty  years  ago.  He 
came  every  year  after  that,  and  when  I 
visited  the  school  on  a  week  end  in  1915, 
I  rode  back  on  the  train  as  far  as  Phil¬ 
adelphia  with  him.  No  one  could  have 
treated  a  boy  with  more  consideration. 

Boys  who  heard  him  in  the  Chapel  will 
never  forget  his  eloquence,  the  beauty  of 
his  diction,  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
sermons.  When  I  followed  him  as  Head 
Master,  no  one  could  have  been  more 
thoughtful  or  kind.  He  was  very  good 
to  me.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  join 
me  in  expressing  to  Mrs.  Edwards,  who 
will  continue  to  live  in  their  home,  The 
Old  Rectory,  at  Arlington.  Vermont,  our 
deep  and  sincere  sympathy. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  greatly  saddened  by 
the  growing  list  of  Gold  Stars  on  our 
service  flag.  Many  of  these  hoys  he 
knew,  and  he  felt  their  loss  keenly.  He 
shared  in  the  grief  and  sorrow  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  Had  he  lived  to 
know  that  18  year  old  boys  were  a;gain 
to  be  sent  into  combat  with  only  17  weeks 
of  training,  he  would  have  been  saddened 
even  more.  He  encouraged  and  support¬ 
ed  me  in  my  attempts  to  stop  this  last 
spring.  For  a  while,  we  were  successful, 
and  for  nearly  six  months  few  18  year  old 
boys  went  across  as  Infantry  Replace¬ 
ments.  Now  they  are  going  again. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  expressing 
my  feelings  to  you  on  this  subject  freely 
in  these  letters.  I  have  no  way  of  telling 
whether  you  agree  or  not,  for  I  have  re¬ 


ceived  only  six  or  seven  letters  from  you 
with  regard  to  it,  all  approving  my  ef¬ 
forts.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Academy  did  not  know  in  advance  of  the 
letters  I  sent  out  to  parents  of  boys  last 
spring — letters  which  received  wide  pub¬ 
licity — but  the  members  of  the  Board 
present  at  the  meeting  last  fall  approved 
my  action  unanimously.  For  this,  I  am 
very  grateful. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
have  never  been  an  isolationist.  I  felt  we 
had  no  choice  but  to  enter  the  war.  I 
believe  we  are  fighting  for  a  world  that 
is  fit  to  live  in.  I  believe  the  Army  and 
Navy,  in  most  respects,  have  done  a  mag¬ 
nificent  job.  But  as  a  result  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  Infantry  officer  in  the  first 
war,  I  still  maintain  that  18  year  old  boys 
do  not  belong  on  the  firing  line  in  the 
Infantry  after  only  17  weeks  of  training. 
We  should  be  able  to  win  this  war  with¬ 
out  using  these  boys,  many  of  whom  are 
still  so  young  in  many  ways. 

I  hope  I  know  something  about  boys. 
For  over  twenty  years  I  taught  in  uni¬ 
versities  and  several  thousand  boys  moved 
through  my  class  rooms.  Since  returning 
to  Mercersburg,  we  have  had  over  1000 
boys  here.  Although  there  are  over  400 
boys  enrolled  this  year,  I  know  every  one 
of  them.  You  can  line  them  up  and 
march  them  by  me  and  I  will  call  each 
one  by  his  first  name,  or  nick  name.  I 
know  where  most  ot  them  come  from, 
and  I  know  a  great  deal  about  many  of 
them. 

Therefore,  I  think  I  am  in  a  position 
to  know  whether  or  not  most  18  year  old 
boys  are  ready  for  front  line  combat. 
Some  newspapers  and  some  public  offi¬ 
cials  have  said  that  these  boys  were 
drafted  after  only  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  investigation.  If  you  read 
the  hearings  before  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Military  Affairs,  you  will  probably 
feel,  as  I  do,  that  consideration  was  nei¬ 
ther  careful  nor  complete.  In  the  appen- 
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dix  to  the  Hearings  are  many  statements 
from  leading  educators,  physicians,  and 
psychiatrists  protesting  against  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  18  year  old  boys.  Their  testimony 
was  disregarded. 

The  Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
permitted  this  to  be  done,  and  still  permit 
it  to  be  done,  have  given  their  support  to 
one  of  the  most  heartless  things  that  ever 
happened  in  this  country.  The  least  they 
could  have  done  was  to  have  insisted  on 
a  full  year  of  training.  Incidentally,  the 
decision  to  send  18  year  old  boys  over 
again  into  the  front  lines  was  not  an¬ 
nounced  until  after  election. 

If  more  men  are  needed,  there  is  a 
remedy.  There  should  have  been  a  Uni¬ 
versal  Service  Act  long  ago.  Too  many 
people  are  still  not  contributing  anything, 
and  letting  someone  else  fight  the  war. 
A  4-F  athlete  may  not  be  able  to  march 
far,  but  he  can  drive  a  truck  or  load 
supplies.  A  man  with  bad  eyes  may  not 
be  able  to  shoot,  but  there  are  many  other 
things  he  can  do.  Finally,  Mr.  Hanson 
Baldwin,  Military  Critic  of  the  New  York 
Times  states  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  inefficient  in  their  use  of  manpower. 
He  says  that  behind  the  lines,  the  Army 
often  takes  two  or  three  men  to  do  the 
work  of  one.  If  more  men  are  needed, 
why  not  try  to  get  more  efficiency  before 
killing  a  lot  more  18  year  old  boys. 

Please  do  not  think  I  am  saying  all 
this  without  knowing  the  facts.  I  have 
letters  in  my  files  from  all  over  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  from  fathers  and  mothers 
whose  boys  went  into  combat  after  only 
a  short  period  of  training.  I  have  sev¬ 


eral  typewritten  pages  of  names  of  young 
boys  killed,  wounded,  captured,  or  listed 
as  missing  within  six  or  seven  months  of 
induction — in  some  cases,  even  less.  In 
view  of  this,  can  we  be  criticized  for 
saying  we  do  not  believe  the  statements 
of  high  War  Department  officials  that 
these  boys  are  sent  over  only  for  further 
training,  that  they  are  all  well  trained, 
that  they  have  had  from  eight  months  to 
a  year’s  training  before  reaching  the 
front.  For,  it  just  is  not  true. 

Newspapers  are  full  of  photographs 
and  accounts  of  young  Nazi  prisoners 
to  show  the  brutality  of  the  Germans. 
De  we  have  to  adopt  this  Nazi  principle 
to  win  the  war  ?  I  cannot  believe  it. 
The  rapidly  rising  tide  of  bitterness  ex¬ 
pressed  by  parents  in  letters  to  me  should 
be  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  our  lead¬ 
ers  in  Washington. 

The  effect  on  boys  still  in  school  is 
distressing.  Most  of  them  keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip,  but  underneath  they  are  greatly 
worried.  You  cannot  live  with  400  boys 
as  I  do  every  day  without  knowing  what 
they  are  thinking  or  feeling.  Of  the 
thirty  seniors  being  graduated  at  the  end 
of  January,  four  have  already  been  called. 
Of  the  others,  many  will  be  in  the  Army 
very  soon  and  at  the  front  in  six  months 
or  less.  I  hope  there  is  a  great  and  be¬ 
nevolent  spirit  somewhere  who  will  watch 
over  them  and  protect  them,  for  their 
country,  in  which  they  have  lived  so  short 
a  time,  no  longer  seems  to  care. 

% 


ON  FRONT  COVER:  S/'Sgt.  Zehnder  S.  Low,  ’36,  Being  Presented  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  by  Col.  William  L.  Lee, 

Wing  Commander,  in  Italy. 
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In  his  opening  day  sermon  in  1931, 
“I  Know  a  Man,”  Dr.  Boyd  Edwards 
said:  “You  must  not  think  they  have 
told  you  the  whole  story  about  a  man,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  pointed  out  this  or  that 
fault  in  him,  limitations  under  which  he 
labored  which  are  part  of  the  human 
equation  at  best.  You  must  find  the 
heroic  in  him  to  balance  it  all  up,  the 
power,  responsibility,  self-discipline.  Then 
you  will  find  your  reverence,  apprecia¬ 
tion,  confidence  in  human  nature  lifted 
and  founded  for  keeps.” 

Dr.  Edwards,  Mercersburg’s  Head 
Master  for  thirteen  years,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  Arlington,  Vt.,  on  No¬ 
vember  10.  1944. 

When  Dr.  Edwards  came  to  Mercers- 
burg,  he  took  over  a  job  of  “critical  mag¬ 
nitude.”  Dr.  Irvine  had  unquestionably 
made  this  one  of  America’s  greatest 
schools,  and  his  regime  covered  a  gener¬ 
ation.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  follow  so 
long  and  successful  an  administration  and 
Dr.  Edwards  realized  it.  He  also  real¬ 
ized  that  Dr.  Irvine,  his  friend  of  many 
years,  had  done  a  masterful  job  of  con¬ 
struction  and  building,  all  the  time  hold¬ 
ing  together  his  many  thousand  alumni, 
and  that  his  own  task  now  would  be  to 
consolidate,  deepen  and  broaden  the  cul¬ 
tural  aspects  of  the  school  and  to  that 
end  he  worked  successfully. 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1939,  who 
was  also  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  football  squad,  expressed 
what  all  who  knew  Dr.  Edwards  well 
felt,  when  he  wrote :  “When  he  entered 
a  room  or  stood  up  to  address  an 
assemblage,  silence  fell  almost  instan¬ 
taneously.  His  personality  was  contagi¬ 
ous  and  he  was  complete  master  of  every 
assembly  at  which  he  was  present.  His 
speeches  were  full  of  perfect  expressions 
and  word  pictures.  As  I  listened  to  him, 
chills  occasionally  ran  up  my  spine  from 


the  power  of  his  rhetoric. 

“Each  Sunday  after  chapel  service,  the 
choir  assembled  in  the  foyer  where  Dr. 
Edwards  delivered  a  brief  prayer.  He 
said  once  in  such  a  prayer,  ‘Little  souls 
are  known  by  what  they  do,  great  souls 
by  what  they  are.’  In  every  sense  he 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  ‘great  soul.’  To 
know  him  as  a  man  was  a  privilege. 

“He  attended  all  the  athletic  contests 
and  many  practices  regardless  of  climatic 
conditions.  Rain  or  snow,  he  was  always 
to  be  seen,  leisurely  smoking  his  pipe,  in 
the  stands.  Last  year,  after  our  last  and 
most  important  football  game,  in  which 
we  played  without  substitution  on  a  rain- 
soaked  gridiron  and  won  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  a  safety,  he  came  into  the  lock¬ 
er  room,  shook  our  hands  and  patted  us 
on  the  back.  Soon  he  was  caked  with  mud, 
but  it  daunted  him  not  the  least.  To  our 
team  this  commendation  was  all  the  re¬ 
ward  to  be  desired.  To  me  Dr.  Edwards 
exemplifies  the  highest  type  of  man.  His 
influence  on  me  has  been  profound.” 

Thus  one  of  his  boys  has  expressed 
much  that  could  be  written. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  such  men  as 
Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Y.M.C.A.  official  and 
great  preacher  and  writer,  said  of  Dr. 
Edwards  at  the  time  of  his  election  to 
The  Century  Club  of  New  York:  “I 
learn  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Boyd  Edwards 
is  being  submitted  for  consideration  for 
membership  in  The  Century  Association. 
I  have  known  Dr.  Edwards  since  his 
under-graduate  days  and  have  followed 
his  whole  career  with  the  keenest  inter¬ 
est  and  with  ever-deepening  satisfaction. 
I  consider  him  from  the  point  of  view 
of  character,  constructive  work,  and 
wholesome  influence,  one  of  the  finest 
personalities  of  our  day.” 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penni- 
man,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  wrote :  “I  have  known  Dr.  Ed- 
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wards  for  some  years  and  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  important  and  outstanding 
school  heads  in  America.  He  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  scholar,  a  clergyman  of  high 
reputation  and  admirable  power.  I  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  be  a  peculiarly  desirable 
addition  to  our  Association  membership, 
and  I  commend  him  most  heartily  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Committee 
on  Admissions.” 

Radcliffe  Heermance,  of  Princeton, 
wrote:  “I  sincerely  hope  that  Boyd  is 
accepted  as  a  member,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  finest  men  I  know  and  personally 
a  delightful  companion.” 

Dr.  Edwards  was  born  at  Lisle,  N.  Y., 
on  May  5,  1876,  the  son  of  Mortimer 
Burr  Edwards  and  Harriett  Louise  Boyd 
Edwards.  He  was  of  the  seventh  gener¬ 
ation  from  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  noted 
New  England  preacher.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Phillips-Andover  Academy  in 
1896,  and  from  Williams  College  in  1900, 
where  he  was  President  of  his  class  and 
in  addition  to  other  extra  curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  played  varsity  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball.  At  a  Commencement  exercise  when 
General  Pershing,  Admiral  Sims,  and 
other  notables  were  awarded  degrees.  Dr. 
Edwards  was  given  the  Doctor  of  Divin¬ 
ity  degree  by  Williams  College.  Later 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

He  was  interested  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
and  as  a  member  of  the  International 
Council,  he  traveled  extensively  visiting 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
During  World  War  I  he  was  a  special 
speaker  at  camps  throughout  the  United 
States.  While  attending  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  he  was  superintendent 
of  young  people’s  work  at  Tomkins 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  At  graduation  in  1904,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  min¬ 
istry  as  assistant  pastor  of  that  church, 
which  was  the  largest  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 


On  May  24,  1904,  he  married  Miss 
Frances  McCarroll,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
William  McCarroll,  of  New  York.  They 
had  one  daughter,  Beatrice  Clyde  Ed¬ 
wards,  now  Mrs.  F.  Reeves  Rutledge. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  called  to  the  associate 
pastorate  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  Brooklyn,  in  1905,  serving  that 
church  as  Junior  Pastor  with  Dr.  Albert 
J.  Lyman  until  the  latter’s  death.  In  1910 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Hillside  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  re¬ 
signed  that  pastorate  in  1922,  when  he 
became  Head  Master  of  The  Hill  School, 
Pottstown,  Pa.  He  came  to  Mercersburg 
in  1928,  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Irvine  and 
retired  in  1941,  removing  to  Arlington  in 
September  of  that  year.  He  was  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Williams  College  and  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
College.  In  1925,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  upon  him. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  known  and  loved  by 
many  generations  of  Mercersburg  boys, 
having  come  to  Mercersburg  as  a  preach¬ 
er  in  the  Chapel  each  year  since  1906, 
with  the  exception  of  last  year  when  he 
was  not  able  to  preach  because  of  illness. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  Arling¬ 
ton  on  November  13  in  charge  of  the 
Rev.  Alden  S.  Mosshammer,  Dr.  Ed¬ 
wards’  successor  at  the  Hillside  Church, 
Orange,  and  Dr.  Erdman  Harris,  a  friend 
of  long  standing,  who  is  Head  Master  of 
Shady  Side  Academy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Temporary  interment  was  made  at 
Bennington,  Vt. 

At  2 :30  Monday  afternoon,  the  hour 
of  the  service  in  Vermont,  Mr.  Bryan 
Barker  played  the  Academy  Hymn  on 
the  Carillon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Heefner  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  F.  Chapman,  went  to 
Arlington  immediately  on  receiving  word 
of  Dr.  Edwards’  passing  and  represented 
the  Academy  at  the  funeral  services. 

The  Rev.  William  Macbeth,  II,  ’36,  of 
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South  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Lt.  (j.  g.) 
Leslie  R.  Paffrath,  ’35,  of  Philadelphia, 
represented  the  Alumni  at  the  services 
and  acted  as  pallbearers. 

Dr.  Edwards  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
wards,  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Rutledge, 
two  sisters,  Miss  Grace  Edwards  and 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Terwilliger,  and  a  brother, 
Louis  Edwards,  of  Lisle,  N.  Y. ;  also  by 
two  grandsons,  David  R.  Fall,  Jr.,  and 
Boyd  Edwards  Fall. 

Mrs.  Edwards  received  hundreds  of 
telegrams  and  letters  from  friends  every¬ 
where,  for  which  she  is  grateful.  Be¬ 
cause  of  paper  shortage,  it  is  impossible 
to  print  many  of  the  fine  tributes  paid  to 
Dr.  Edwards  but  we  shall  quote  a  few. 

A  Parishioner  in  Orange,  N.  J.: 

Evervone  who  knew  Boyd  Edwards, 
loved  him.  Everyone  whose  hand  he  took 
into  his  own  strong  hand,  trusted  in 
his  great  physical  strength.  Everyone 
felt  that  the  richness  and  gentleness  of 
his  voice  and  the  quiet  graciousness  of 
his  manner  were  but  reflections  of  the 
warmth  and  greatness  of  his  character. 
He  was  friend,  father,  big  brother,  and 
wise  counsellor  to  all.  His  kindliness, 
calm  serenity,  and  unfailing  spirit  of 
helpfulness  made  him,  indeed,  a  true  and 
magnificent  Minister  of  God. 

These  things  I  know,  not  from  hearsay 
alone,  but  from  personal  experience  since 
my  school  and  college  days,  through  hap¬ 
piness  and  sadness,  through  war  years 
and  peace  years,  through  thick  and 
through  thin.  Scores  and,  perhaps,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  can  bear  the  same  testi¬ 
mony. 

I  am  glad  that,  under  the  loving  bene¬ 
diction  of  Boyd  Edwards,  I  was  married 
to  my  dear  wife  and  that  while  he  was 
Pastor  of  Hillside  Church,  I  was  ordained 
an  Elder.  I  shall  always  associate  his 
memory  with  that  of  my  mother  and 
father,  and  with  everything  dearest  in  my 
life. 

William  Mather  Lewis,  President  of 


Lafayette  College  and  Member  of  The 
Board  of  Regents: 

The  word  of  Boyd’s  death  has  saddened 
me  greatly  —  I  counted  him  one  of  my 
most  valued  friends.  He  was  a  rare 
spirit.  He  gave  all  who  came  within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence  a  better  hold 
on  the  beautiful  things  of  life. 

We  shall  never  know  all  that  he  did 
to  make  thousands  of  people  happier  and 
more  useful.  The  impulses  which  he  set 
free  will  never  die. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  E.  Mackenzie,  ’ 37 , 
Pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Montvale,  N.  J. : 

My  heart  is  full  of  the  mingling  of 
two  feelings  since  I  read  in  the  paper  of 
your  loss  and  God’s  gain.  Your  heart 
must  now  bear  before  men  the  great  lov¬ 
ableness  and  devotion  which  you  and  our 
dear  Doctor  showed  forth  together.  It 
was  always  a  great  joy  to  those  of  us 
who  knew  you  to  try  vainly  to  understand 
how  two  people  could  mean  so  much  to 
boys  and  men ;  but  somehow  it  was  one 
of  those  “incomprehensibles”  of  life 
about  which  it  was  a  thrill  to  say,  “Im¬ 
possible,  but  true.” 

Thousands  of  “Boys  who  became  men,” 
and  hundreds  to  whom  the  title  of  Dr. 
Edwards’  book,  “Boys  Will  Be  Men” 
applies,  share  each  a  real  part  of 
your  sorrow  upon  his  passing  from  this 
life  to  another.  And  those  same  thous¬ 
ands  and  hundreds  humbly  share  the  joy 
-•  r  on  blessed  with  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Edwards.  The  world  has 
been  made  smaller  by  the  chances  and 
fortunes  of  men;  it  has  been  made  more 
meaningful  and  challenging  by  the  en¬ 
deavor  and  lovable  sincerity  of  the  one 
man  with  whom  you  worked  side  by  side 
and  gave,  with  yourself,  to  the  high  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  growing  deepening  world. 

An  Old  Friend  Who  Lives 
in  Saddle  River,  N.  J.: 

It  is  so  hard  to  believe  that  Boyd  Ed¬ 
wards  is  no  longer  with  us.  I  am  sure 
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you  know  how  in  our  family  we  have 
felt  that  both  you  and  he  have  been  very 
specially  a  part  of  all  that  we  do  and  care 
for.  We  have  looked  to  him  to  share 
our  good  fortunes,  and  to  help  us  in 
trouble,  and  he  has  done  all  of  this,  and 
done  much  more,  —  warm-hearted, 
friendly,  kindly,  wise,  and  uplifting.  This 
has  always  been  so  since  he  first  came 
into  our  lives  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
There  is  one  time  especially  that  I  re¬ 
member  him,  —  when  my  father  died. 
When  he  came,  at  once  everything  was 
changed.  What  had  been  wholly  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  depression  and  defeat,  became  a 
feeling  of  fulfillment,  of  a  long  task  well 
done. 

As  you  know  so  well,  there  never  was 
anyone  who  had  a  better  way  with  boys. 
He  believed  in  them  and  trusted  what 
they  were  doing  and  what  they  wanted 
to  do.  He  knew  what  to  say  and  what 
not  to  say.  He  sensed,  better  than  any 
man  that  I  have  known,  the  restless  striv¬ 
ing  of  thought  and  feeling  that  growing 
boys  have;  partly,  I  suppose,  because  he 
himself  held,  in  a  larger  way,  so  much 
of  the  same,  —  his  tremendous  forth¬ 
rightness,  his  contempt  of  all  small 
things,  his  courage  and  his  uncompro¬ 
mising  zeal  for  what  he  thought  was 
right.  All  this  did  not  make  for  smooth 
sailing  at  all  times  in  his  own  career,  but 
it  could  never  do  anything  but  endear 
him  the  more  to  “his  boys.” 

Dr.  Perry  Dunlap  Smith,  President 
of  Headmasters  Association: 

On  behalf  of  the  Headmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  and  on  my  own  personal  behalf,  I 
wish  to  extend  to  you  the  greetings  of 
our  Association  and  our  deepest  and  sin- 
cerest  sympathy  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  your  husband.  Those  of  us  that 
were  privileged  to  know  him  in  the  As¬ 
sociation  over  these  many  years  will  miss 
him  sorely  in  the  years  to  come.  As  a 
boy  at  the  Hill  School  I  used  to  look  for¬ 
ward  most  eagerly  to  the  week-ends 


which  he  would  spend  at  the  school,  for 
I  always  knew  I  could  draw  inspiration 
and  strength  from  his  sermons  in  chapel. 
And  later  in  the  Headmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  includ¬ 
ed  among  his  friends.  His  buoyant  spirit, 
his  forthright  speech,  and  his  outstanding 
ideals  were  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
We  shall  miss  him  greatly  and  we  wish 
to  let  you  know  how  deeply  we  all  feel 
his  loss. 

An  Alumnus  from  Dutch  East  Indies: 

Several  days  ago  I  received  word  that 
Dr.  Edwards  had  passed  away.  The  sad 
news  was  late  only  because  of  my  present 
location  in  this  world  of  conflict. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy  to  you,  as  I  too  have  suffered  a 
loss.  The  thousands  of  men  that  studied 
under  him  have  equally  suffered.  He 
was  not  only  a  great  man  but  was  re¬ 
spected  and  loved  by  those  that  knew 
him. 

Although  he  had  been  for  so  short  a 
time  a  Vermonter,  Dr.  Edwards  had  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  his  new  neighbors  in 
and  around  the  little  village  of  Arlington 
where  his  house  stands  next  to  the  libra¬ 
ry.  The  library  is  housed  in  the  ances¬ 
tral  home  of  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  and 
he  had  the  great  joy  of  serving  with  her 
on  the  Martha  Canfield  Library  Board. 
The  Martha  Canfield  Lit::,'  .. 

Memorial: 

Dr.  Boyd  Edwards  was  a  well  k::  ' 
and  much  admired  figure  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  religious  circles  of  our  nation. 
His  genial  charm,  wit  and  ripe,  experi¬ 
enced  wisdom  were  famous  in  many 
cities  and  towns,  schools,  colleges  and 
churches.  Nowhere  else  did  he  cheei 
and  lighten  the  lives  of  others  more  than 
in  our  small  country  village.  He  shone 
as  hearteningly  on  the  meetings  of  the 
Library  Board  of  Directors  of  our  tiny 
library,  as  if  we  represented  a  great  in¬ 
stitution  of  learning.  Every  meeting 
when  he  could  be  with  us  was  remember- 
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ed  afterward  for  his  pointed,  mellow 
comments  on  human  life  and  on  books 
Every  meeting  when  he  was  out  of  town 
we  missed  him  and  wished  he  could  have 
been  with  us. 

Now  that  we  shall  no  more  see  him  in 
the  flesh,  we  shall  miss  him  at  each  meet¬ 
ing,  we  shall  remember  and  speak  of 
im  with  gratitude  for  what  he  brought 
to  us  And  in  a  way  we  shall  always 
have  him  with  us,  kind  and  rich  in 
thoughtfulness  and  humor.  For  such  a 
personality  as  his  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
share  life  with  him. 

He  always  sat  in  a  certain  place  by 
the  door  to  the  Library.  We  shall  see 
him  there,  mourn  because  we  have  lost 
his  comradeship,  rejoice  because  we  had 
it  for  a  while. 

Excerpts  from  Editorial 

of  “The  Ashnoca "  of  The  Asheville 

School,  N.  C November  15,  1944: 

His  great  heart  is  quiet  now.  This 
school,  which  in  its  contacts  with  him 
touched  the  deepest  springs  of  his  emo¬ 
tions,  poignant  sorrow  and  great  joy,  will 
see  him  no  more.  And  yet— he  lives 
among  us  still.  For  those  who  knew  him 
the  warmth  which  poured  from  his  over¬ 
flowing  heart  will  never  grow  cold;  the 
riches  which  came  from  his  fertile  mind 
will  ever  be  treasured. 

Boyd  Edwards  was  a  great  man,  giving 
his  life  in  unselfish  and  devoted  service 
where  great  men  were  needed.  As  min¬ 
ister,  teacher  and  headmaster  he  gave 
affectionate  guidance  and  wise  counsel  to 
uncounted  thousands.  Recognized  as  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  religion,  and  as  an 
outstanding  educator,  he  received  much 
acclaim  and  many  honors.  His  interest 
and  abilities  placed  him  in  many  positions 
of  responsibility.  But  always  he  retained 
his  great  simplicity,  his  strong  humility, 
and  his  quiet  dignity,  always  he  remained 
a  warm-hearted,  loving,  vibrant  person¬ 
ality. 


He  is  gone;  yet  in  the  heritage  he 
leaves — his  loved  ones,  his  friends,  boys, 
and  boys  who  have  become  men,  he  lives 
and  will  ever  live. 

*  *  *  * 

Much  more  could  be  printed,  both  of 
his  own  words  and  those  of  others,  which 
would  portray  a  man  of  complete  unsel¬ 
fishness  but  with  the  spirit  of  thought  of 
others.  His  great  ability  to  inspire  one 
even  in  the  time  of  death  in  a  family  was 
far-reaching  because  he  made  himself  a 
part  of  that  family;  he  and  Mrs.  Edwards 
would  travel  night  and  day  to  reach 
friends  who  were  in  such  trouble  and  at 
the  end  of  the  journey  he  must  have  felt 
repaid  by  the  help  he  would  give.  He 
never  seemed  conscious  of  this  help,  but 
in  his  sincerity  and  well  chosen  expres¬ 
sions  he  brought  sunshine  where  clouds 
had  been. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  Erdman  Harris,  a  long-time  friend 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prayer  at  the  house.  It  is  so  all- 
inclusive  that  little  more  could  be  said 
of  any  man. 

O  Lord  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  whom 
to  turn  is  to  rise,  from  whom  to  turn  is 
to  fall,  in  whom  to  abide  is  to  stand  fast 
forever,  we  gather  today  as  friends  bound 
together  by  our  common  loss,  moved  by 
our  common  sorrow. 

For  all  thy  saints  who  from  their  labors 
rest,  who  thee  by  faith  before  the  world 
confessed,  we  thank  thee,  and  especially 
for  him  whom  we  remember  this  day. 
We  bless  thee  for  the  dignity  of  his  life, 
the  breadth  of  his  sympathies,  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  his  mind,  the  essential  youthful¬ 
ness  of  his  spirit,  the  charm  of  his  hu¬ 
mor,  and  the  firmness  of  his  purpose.  In 
him,  many  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  found  friendship  which  was  at  once 
a  comfort  and  a  challenge.  In  him  many 
of  us  found  a  teacher  who  opened  the 
treasures  of  history  and  biography.  In 
him  many  of  us  found  a  preacher  who 
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spoke  the  word  in  truth  and  love.  In  him 
we  found  a  seer  who  showed  us  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  our  struggle  by  incomparable 
flashes  of  insight.  For  his  encourage¬ 
ment  when  we  were  distressed,  for  his 
council  when  we  were  confused,  for  his 
sympathy  when  we  were  sorrowing,  we 
thank  thee,  Our  Father.  Thou  didst 
speak  to  us  through  him.  We  knew  thy 
love  better  through  his  affection.  We 
knew  thy  long  suffering  better  through 
his  patience.  We  know  thy  truth  through 
what  he  made  us  see,  and  thy  compassion 
through  what  he  made  us  feel.  All  our 
life  long  will  we  never  forget  him.  Grant 
us  that  we  may  never  forget  thee  who 
was  the  inspiration  of  his  days. 

In  this  solemn  hour  we  rededicate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  purposes  he  made  his  own : 
to  the  training  of  youth,  to  education  with 
the  human  touch,  to  religious  truth  made 
relevant  to  our  workaday  world,  to  tra¬ 
dition  made  vivid,  to  ideals  made  real, 
to  schools  and  colleges  which  recognize 
thy  presence,  homes  which  honor  thee 
as  the  unseen  guest,  communities  held 
together  by  law,  institutions  grounded  in 
faith. 

We  ask  thy  blessing  upon  his  family, 
that  thy  comfort  may  come  to  them,  that 
the  burden  of  their  sorrow  may  be  made 
bearable  by  their  memory  of  him  and  by 
the  unconquerable  faith  which  he  set 
forth. 

jjc  sjc  sjc  sjc 

A  few  days  after  his  death,  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
wards  found  in  his  desk  drawer  on  top 
of  papers  the  following  prayer  which  evi¬ 
dently  was  written  only  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore.  It  was  signed  by  him  and  conveys 
his  glowing  faith.  It  might  have  been 
written  as  a  special  message  of  comfort 
to  Mrs.  Edwards,  but  it  also  could  have 
been  written  for  his  own  generation  of 
Mercersburg  boys  as  well  as  their  par¬ 
ents.  Dr.  Edwards  felt  keenly  the  great 
losses  in  this  war  of  so  many  young  men 
whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him. 


PRAYER 

O  Thou  Great  Friend  to  all  sons  of 
men,  we  rejoice  that  Thou  hast  taught  us 
the  dear,  warm,  winsome  name  of  Father 
for  the  Lord  of  all  being;  that  name 
which  lifts  our  lives  into  filial  loyalty  to 
the  Eternal  and  widens  them  into  frater¬ 
nal  fidelity  toward  all  mankind. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  turned 
the  hearts  of  men  homeward,  and  hast 
constrained  us,  by  the  expulsive  power  of 
a  great  affection,  to  lay  aside  every 
weight  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily 
beset  us,  and  to  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us. 

We  praise  Thee  for  Thy  clear  assur¬ 
ance  of  welcome  at  the  journey’s  end,  for 
the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  hearts, 
into  the  forgiveness,  the  fulfilment  and 
the  peace  of  our  Father’s  House. 

We  bless  Thee  for  the  healing  comfort 
of  our  looking  for  a  complete  spiritual 
reunion  with  those  gone  before,  whose 
memory  has  lighted  our  way,  whose  love 
has  nourished  our  hearts,  whose  vision 
has  widened  our  horizons ;  that  where 
they  are  and  Thou  art,  we  too,  may  be. 

Amen. 


From  His  Own  Mercersburg  Boys: 

In  these  sad  times  of  strife  and  battle, 
there  have  been  many  events  and  person¬ 
alities  of  our  youth  that  have  been  crowd¬ 
ed  into  the  background  of  our  minds. 
Not  one  of  these  is  Dr.  Boyd  Edwards. 

We  can  never  forget  this  tremendous 
man  who  never  failed  to  have  a  word 
of  kindness  for  each  person  he  met  as 
he  moved  about  the  campus.  Nor  can 
we  forget  the  picture  of  the  Doctor  as  he 
walked  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  from 
Chapel  to  Keil,  nervously  shooting  his 
cuffs,  smiling  and  nodding  his  greeting 
to  all. 

We  can  never  forget  this  one  man  who 
spread  such  tremendous  love  over  so 
many  people  —  boys,  parents,  faculty  and 
friends  —  and  had  that  love  returned  so 
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many-fold. 

We  can  never  forget  the  beauty  of  the 
campus  as  it  glorified  itself  under  the 
supervision  and  constant  effort  of  both 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Edwards. 

We  can  never  forget  how,  from  the 
time  he  arrived  at  Mercersburg,  his  ap¬ 
preciation  for  “the  crumpled  hills  about 
us”  grew  until  all  who  met  him  enthusi¬ 
astically  felt  that  those  mountains  were 
Ours. 

We  can  never  forget  his  talks  that  were 
delivered  to  us,  the  “boys”  —  short,  full 
of  common  sense  and  to  the  point. 

We  can  never  forget  how  his  eyes 
snapped  in  anger  when  the  student  body 
embarked  on  some  ill-chosen  adventure 
and  how  a  few  crisp,  well-chosen  words 
deflated  our  boyish  egos. 

We  can  never  forget  how  a  school 


saddled  with  debt  was,  by  constant  en¬ 
deavor,  lifted  free  of  such  encumbrances. 

We  can  never  forget  how  his  influence 
and  personality  has  seeped  into  the  life 
of  the  world  through  the  migration  of 
Mercersburg  students  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

We  can  never  forget  his  rooting  for 
team  play ;  win  or  lose,  whether  swim¬ 
ming,  baseball,  debating  or  track,  it  was 
the  fair  play  and  the  team  work  that 
counted. 

No,  Boyd  Edwards  can  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  and  will  always  be  loved  by  his 
Mercersburg  boys  and  friends. 

Cyrus  L.  Fulton,  ’31 
Thomas  C.  Werbe,  Jr.,  ’33 
Leslie  R.  Paffrath,  ’35 
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The  following  Memorial  Mi nut o  was  pros  on  tod  and 
approved,  after  which  Dr*  Johnston  led  in  the  closing 
pray  or# 


May  15f19i4J4 


J|)  1-227  ~  The  Board  noted  with  deep  sorrow  the  death  of  Mrs#. 

Emma  Goodale  Garvin,  honorably  retired  from  the 
Chile  Mission  on  April  23,  19-M-4-,#  in  Long  Beach,  California# 

Mrs #  Garvin  was  born  in  Marash,  Turkey,  January  13*  1861# 
Her  father  was  a  medical  missionary  of  the  American  Board  for 
Foreign  Missions#  On  account  of  her  mother’s  health  tho  family 
returned  to  the  United  States  when  Mrs*  Garvin  was  botwoon  four 
and  five  years  of  age*  Her  father  thon  left  the  practice  of 
medioine  for  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church# 


Memorial 
Minute, 
Mrs  *  Emma 
Goodale 
Garvin 


Mrs*  Garvin’s  girlhood  was  passed  in  the  middle  west 
and  one  year  was  spent  at  Lenox  Collegiate  Institute, 

Hopkinton,  Iowa*  From  there  she  was  sent  to  Rockford  Seminary, 
Illinois,  where  she  graduated  in  1880*  After  this  she  taught 
three  years  in  Iowa*  'While  at  Hopkinton  she  met  James  F# 
Garvin,  to  whom  she  was  married  on  June  20,  18814,  at  Trenton, 
Missouri#  On  August  2  of  the  same  year  they  sailed  for  Chile, 
via  England,  reaching  Concepcion,  their  destination,  on 
October  5* 


Their  first  station  was  Concepcion,  tho  old  southern 
capital,  after  which  they  were  transferred  to  Valparaiso, 
where  our  Presbyterian  work  had  attained  its  major  development# 
For  eighteen  continuous  years  Mr#  and  Mrs*  Garvin  labored  in 
tho  port  city  of  Valparaiso,  sparing  no  effort  to  interpret 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  deeds  of  loving  kindness  as  well  as 
lessons  in  tho  schoolroom  and  sermons  from  tho  pulpit*  At  the 
end  of  that  period  they  had  endeared  themselves  to  the  entire 
community* 


Their  next  period  of  service  was  spent  in  the  north 
with  their  residence  at  Copiapo  and  their  congregations  were 
scattered  throughout  the  desert  region  where  the  shifting 
congregations  work  in  the  mines  and  in  the  nitrate  fields* 

From  this  point  they  were  transferred  to  Santiago  where  Mr# 

Garvin  specialized  on  colportage  work*  Next  they  were 
stationed  at  Concepcion  and  later  in  the  Valparaiso  field 
where  Mr*  Garvin  passed  away  in  January  1923 • 

In  1915  Mrs*  Garvin  was  touched  by  the  need  of 
abandoned  children  in  one  of  the  outlying  districts  of  Concepcion 
and  gathered  them  into  a  chapel  whore  they  could  receive 
elementary  instruction*  This  beginning  has  since  resulted  in 
a  permanent  parish  school  with  an  attendance  of  more  than 
one  hundred  waifs*  In  August  19^h  Mrs*  Garvin  was  placed  on 
tho  Honorably  Retired  List  and  at  her  own  request  was  permitted 
to  reside  on  the  field  and  continue  her  work*  She  had  one  plea 
to  offer,  namolyj  "Anywhere  so  long  as  I  remain  in  Chile*” 


Mrs#  Garvin  acknowledged  that  her  sphere  was  distinctly 
that  of  the  home-maker  and  mother,  wherever  she  was  called  upon  to 
labor#  It  has  been  said  that  ’’The  Chilean  women  of  the  churches 
regard  Mrs#  Garvin  with  such  reverence  and  esteem  as  the  confirmed, 
devoted  Roman  Catholics  accord  their  patron  saints.  She  has 
taught  them  to  cook,  to  sew,  to  manage  their  households,  to  rear 
their  children,  to  cultivate  the  best  in  their  husbands,  and  to 
exercise  a  beneficent  influence  through  their  religious  convictions 
and  improved  practices#1’ 

Since  her  retirement,  Mrs#  Garvin  devoted  special 
attention  to  a  temperance  campaign  among  the  women  and  children 
of  the  entire  population#  Her  freedom  from  other  obligations  makes 
it  possible  for  her  to  travel  up  and  down  the  central  part  of 
Chile,  rallying  the  women  about  the  standard  of  Christ,  counselling 
them  with  regard  to  their  family  affairs,  and  enlisting  their 
active  aid  in  combating  the  national  curse  of  drunkenness#  At 
this  task  she  continued  and  her  influence  was  even  greater  as  an 
honorably  retired  missionary  in  active  service  than  ever  before  in 
all  hor  long  and  highly  creditable  missionary  career# 

To  the  six  surviving  children,  Justin  A#  Garvin,  M#D#, 
James  F#  Garvin,  Hugh  Garvin,  Noman  Garvin,  Mrs.  William  A. 

Eddy  (Mary  Garvin)  and  Mrs#  Philip  Chaffin  ( Ruth  Garvin) ,  to  the 
two  daughters-in-law  living  in  Chile,  and  to  the  many  friends  of 
Mrs#  Garvin,  the  Board  would  express  its  sincere  sympathy# 

Although  Chile  has  lost  a  real  and  valued  friend,  we  rejoice  in 
the  memory  of  a  life  well  spent  in  glorious  service  for  the  Master 
in  that  country  where  her  good  works  will  linger  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  were  inspired  by  her  faithful  and  loving  service* 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  ^tlO  P#  M# 


Q \  £  /'fa  t 

J#  L#  Hooper 
Recording  Secretary 
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i  ,  1202  •  In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Harvey  D.  Griswold  of  the  Punjab 

Mission  at  Cortlandt,  New  York,  on  January  16,  I9bh,  an¬ 
other  link  has  been  forged  in  the  chain  binding  us  all  closer  to  the 
eternal  Christ  and  His  truth;  another  strand  has  been  woven  into  the 
cord  of  His  Kingdom  which  is  in  time  and  yet  transcends  time;  an- 
other  foot  has  trod  the  path  which  is  mysterious  but  not  fearful 
to  the  Christian. 

Mrs.  Griswold,  the  former  Fannie  Sheldon,  was  over  eighty 
years  old,  having  been  born  August  11,  1863,  at  Dryden,  New  York. 

In  1890  she  and  her  husband  were  appointed  missionaries  of  the 
ioard  to  the  North  India  Mission.  Their  first  four  years  were 
spent  in  village  evangelistic  work  in  Jhansi.  In  I89I4  they  were 
transferred  to  Lahore,  where  Dr.  Griswold  became  professor  of 
Philosophy  of  the  faculty  of  Forman  Christian  College  and  7lrs. 
Griswold  worked  among  the  women  in  the  city.  It  was  in  this  station 
that  most  of  their  missionary  service  was  given,  though  for  a  brief 
period  they  lived  in  Saharan pur  in  order  to  help  out  in  the 
theological  seminary  there.  While  Dr.  Griswold  taught  the  men  who^ 
would  become  the  pastors  and  evangelists  of  the  church  in  India,  Mrs. 
Griswold  taught  their  wives,  who  also  would  have  an  important  task 
in  showing  to  non-Christian  neighbors  how  Christ  can  bless  and 
transform  the  house.  Mrs.  Griswold  was  a  devoted  mother;  as  such 
she  knew  the  way  to  the  hearts  of  mothers  in  India  and  was  woll 
fitted  to  help  them. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griswold  retired  from  active  service  under  the 
Board  in  1928. 

The  Board  records  its  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Griswold,  but  it  cannot  mourn  a  life  long  and  triumphantly  lived, 
nor  can  it  sorrow  because  of  release  from  earthly  limitations.  The 
Board  would  express  its  deep  affection  and  sympathy  to  Dr.  Griswold 
and  to  their  three  children,  as  wall  as  to  the  many  friends  here 
and  in  India. 

1*3-1203  -  Mrs*  Lewis  B.  Hillis,  a  missionary  under  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  Manila  from  1905  to  1909# 
died  suddenly  at  her  home  in  Berkeley,  California,  on  February  8, 
19bU»  Mrs.  Hillis,  as  Miss  Ruby  Rhodes,  went  to  Manila  in  1903 
where  she  taught  under  her  brother  in  the  School  for  American 
Children.  In  1905  she  married  the  Rev.  Lewis  B.  Hillis,  one  of  the 
Board  fs  missionaries  in  Manila.  In  1915  Or.  and  Mrs.  Hillis,  having 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  I9O9,  settled  on  the  West  Coast 
where  they  have  rendered  a  great  service  with  the  students  in  the 
University  of  California  in  connection  with  Westmins ter  House,  of 
which  Dr.  Hillis  was  director  for  many  years.  The  Board  extends  to 
Dr.  Hillis  and  to  their  daughter  its  deepest  sympathy  and  rejoices 
in  the  life  of  one  who  served  her  Master  so  beautifully. 


The  meeting  adjourned  at  5*30  P.  M. 


V 


(j 


£ .  'r W  jviW 

J»  L.  Hooper 
Recording  Secretary. 


Feb.  21,19l4l4 

Mrs.  Hervey 
D.  Griswold 


Mrs.  Lewis 
B.  Hillis 
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Dr.  Sam  Higginbottom ’99  — 
“Rajah  of  the  Soil 

The  Reader’s  Digest  for  November 
rnrries  a  condensed  story  from  The  Ro- 
tarian  Magazine,  entitled  ‘‘Rajah  of  the 
Soil”  which  extols  the  work  m  India  of 
our  own  Sam  Higginbottom  -  although 
Hermon  is  not  mentioned  in  these  ar¬ 
ticles!  Sam  has  completed  forty  years  of 
remarkable  service  in  India,  has  reached 
the  age  of  70,  and  will  soon  be  home¬ 
ward  bound  to  America.  Nearly  every 
reader  of  the  Alumni  News  must  have 
access  to  the  Reader’s  Digest,  and  will 
hail  this  story  of  a  Hermon  man  with 
deep  satisfaction.  He  is  called  India  s 
foremost  farmer,”  and  the  Allahabad 
Agricultural  Institute,  which  he  built 
and  directed  for  over  30  years,  is  rated 
as  the  “largest  and  finest  demonstration 
farm  and  experiment  station  in  India.” 

Sam  Higginbottom  came  to  Hermon 
straight  from  his  home  in  Wales  in  the 
fall  of  1894.  He  worked  and  studied 
faithfully  and  secured  his  diploma  in 
June  1899.  His  whole  life  and  leader¬ 
ship  are  the  outgrowth  of  those  years. 
The  influence  of  his  teachers,  his  Head¬ 
master,  his  great  and  good  friend 
Dwight  L.  Moody,  stimulated  and 
strengthened  him  for  all  his  problems 
and  achievements.  In  accepting  the 
Northfield  Award  for  Significant  Serv¬ 
ice  in  1938  he  said,  “I  owe  Mount  Her¬ 
mon  a  debt  I  can  never  repay.  She  took 
me  in,  a  poor,  unlettered,  immigrant 
boy.  She  poured  her  very  best  into  me. 
She  gave  me  a  philosophy  of  life 
founded  upon  the  true  wisdom  of  God.” 
One  year  ago  Sam  wrote  to  the  Alumni 
Secretary  —  “many  a  time  I  think  of 
Mount  Hermon  and  ‘D.  L.’  So  much  of 
the  work  that  I  have  done  here  I  have 
unconsciously  thought  that  if  ‘D.  L.’ 
were  here  that  would  be  the  sort  of 
thing  he  would  do.” 

Sam  Higginbottom’s  college  work  was 
divided  between  Amherst  and  Prince¬ 
ton,  with  two  years  at  each.  Within  a 
month  after  receiving  his  B.A.  degree 
from  Princeton  in  1903,  he  was  on  the 
high  seas,  under  appointment  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
to  go  to  India  to  teach  Economics  at  the 
Ewing  Christian  College  in  Allahabad. 
Two  things  appalled  and  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  him  —  the  condition  of  lepers 
over  which  he  was  given  special  super¬ 
vision,  and  the  deplorable  poverty  of 
the  masses  of  the  390,000,000  in  India 
who  live  off  the  soil.  In  a  few  years  he 
returned  to  America  to  study  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  Agriculture.  At  the  Ohio  State 
University  he  secured  the  Degree  of 
B.S.A.  and  at  Princeton  an  M.A.  in  Eco¬ 
nomics  during  this  brief  period  from 


Sam  Higginbottom,  ’99 


1909  to  1911.  Then  he  went  back  to 
India  and  carried  through,  with  hercu¬ 
lean  efforts  and  against  tremendous  dif¬ 
ficulties  his  plans  for  modern  scientific 
farming.  The  results  are  known 
throughout  the  world. 

Sam’s  wife  has  been  his  constant  com¬ 
panion  and  confidante,  and  a  leader  in 
her  own  right  also.  She  was  Ethel  Cody 
of  Cleveland,  whom  Sam  had  met  while 
he  was  in  Princeton.  In  1904  he  wrote 
to  ask  her  to  join  him  in  India.  She 
cabled  her  acceptance  of  his  proposal 
and  started  at  once.  The  Higginbottoms 
have  six  children  —  three  boys  and  three 
girls.  One  daughter,  Gertrude,  was  a 
student  at  Northfield  from  1922  to  1924, 
and  one  son,  David,  graduated  at  Her¬ 
mon  in  1937-  Sam  Higginbottom  has 
received  several  honorary  degrees. 
Princeton  created  for  him  the  special 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philanthropy.  Am¬ 
herst  granted  him  a  Master  of  Science. 
Western  Reserve  University  gave  him 
an  LL.D.  The  government  of  India 
decorated  him  in  1924,  with  the  Ivaiser- 
i-Hind  gold  medal,  and  in  1935  with  the 
King  George  VI  Coronation  medal, 
which  is  bestowed  for  “Outstanding 
Service  to  India.”  In  the  U.S.A.  Dr. 
Higginbottom  was  elected  Moderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1938-9, 
the  highest  official  position  in  that  de¬ 
nomination.  These  are  only  external 
evidences  of  appreciation  of  the  won¬ 
derful  work  accomplished  by  the  Hig¬ 
ginbottoms  for  humanity,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  that  great  country  on  which 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  focussed  today. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  through  its 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  has 
launched  a  program  in  recognition  of 
the  Christian  achievements  of  Sam  Hig¬ 
ginbottom  in  India,  to  raise  $155,000 
to  be  used  in  stabilizing  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  Allahabad  Agricultural  Insti¬ 
tute.  In  this  worthy  tribute  to  a  great 
Christian  leader,  some  Hermon  men 


may  wish  to  share.  Checks  can  be  sent 
to  the  Alumni  Office  or  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  for  Foreign  Missions, 
Room  1032,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y.,  carefully  marked  for  Sam  Hig¬ 
ginbottom  Recognition.  Recently  Sam 
wrote,  “we  are  due  to  retire  in  October 
1944,  and  if  God  spares  our  lives  and 
gives  us  sufficient  strength  to  travel,  you 
can  be  sure  that  Mount  Hermon  will  be 
high  up  on  our  itinerary.”  We  will  hope 
that  the  Higginbottoms  may  safely 
reach  American  shores,  early  in  1945, 
and  may  be  spared  for  many  years  of 
service  and  leadership  here  in  the 
Homeland. 

Hermon  Leadership  in  Assam 

Rev.  Dr.  Fred  Harding,  ’01,  has  spent 
37  years  in  Assam,  since  he  completed 
his  college  and  theological  training 
after  leaving  Hermon.  Assam  is  now  in 
the  front  line  of  the  war,  but  Harding’s 
work  has  gone  on  with  certain  restric¬ 
tions  and  the  elimination  of  some 
things  which  could  not  be  taken  care  of 
because  of  the  war  situation.  The  Hard¬ 
ings  have  remained  over  three  years 
since  their  furlough  was  due,  because 
the  war  pressure  brought  various  duties 
and  services  that  they  could  not  and  did 
not  wish  to  avoid.  Fred  writes  that 
“about  three  years  ago  Sam  Higginbot¬ 
tom  and  I  had  two  wonderful  days  to¬ 
gether.  We  were  pals  at  Hermon  and 
have  kept  up  our  friendship  through¬ 
out  all  the  years.”  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  which  Harding  writes  have  kept 
him  busy  during  these  war  years  —  “was 
officer  in  command  for  a  few  days  of  a 
troop  steamer;  buried  our  own  air  men 
killed  in  crash;  went  on  a  wide  recon¬ 
naissance  once  with  a  small  military 
party  with  live  jeeps  and  no  roads; 
headed  up  the  Bengal  famine  relief  for 
this  district;  worked  on  poct  war  road 
plans  and  post  war  anti-inflation  plan¬ 
ning.”  These  various  demands,  together 
with  education  :d  and  religious  duties 
show  that  Fred  Harding  has  made  his 
early  training  at  Flermon  count  for  the 
most  in  far  away  Assam. 

Plans  for  Anatolia  College 

In  Thessaloniki  in  Greece  an  out¬ 
standing  educational  institution,  Ana¬ 
tolia  College,  has  been  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  Hermon  graduate  as  President, 
Ernest  Riggs,  ’00,  for  two  decades.  When 
the  Germans  moved  into  Greece  in 
1939,  Anatolia  College  closed  its  doors 
and  its  President,  with  several  members 
of  the  faculty,  came  to  the  U.S.A.  The 
buildings  of  the  college  were  used  for 
General  Headquarters  of  the  German 
Army  in  Greece. 
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Now  Greece  has  been  liberated,  and 
in  a  short  time  Anatolia  College  will 
once  again  open  its  doors.  President 
Riggs  has  learned  that  the  main  campus 
and  buildings  remain  unharmed  but 
that  the  equipment  of  the  college  build¬ 
ings  has  been  taken  or  destroyed.  The 
Greek  Staff,  alive  and  well,  has  been 
conducting  a  school  of  270  pupils,  and 
will  be  merged  again  into  Anatolia  Col¬ 
lege,  when  it  can  be  opened.  Dean  Carl 
Compton,  who  taught  Mathematics  at 
Hermon  from  1939  to  1943,  has  recently 
left  for  the  Near  East,  and  will  be  one 
of  the  first  civilians  to  enter  Greece  un¬ 
der  the  service  of  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Greek  officials  and  Greek  people  are 
urgently  requesting  the  opening  of  the 
college  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
President  Riggs  will  start  for  Greece  as 
soon  as  the  State  Department  permits. 
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to  make  a  brief  study  of  the  new  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  confer  with  the  local  staff 
and  with  Greek  officials.  The  Trustees 
are  appealing  for  funds  to  adequately 
rehabilitate  the  departments  of  Ana¬ 
tolia  College,  both  for  boys  and  girls. 
They  now  have  in  hand  about  $80,000 
which  is  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
amount  needed. 

Early  this  year  President  Riggs  ap¬ 
pealed  for  U.S.  War  Bonds  which  might 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  patriotism 
at  home,  and  starting  a  post  war  fund 
for  the  college.  A  number  of  responses 
of  that  nature  were  received,  some  of 
which  came  from  Hermon  alumni.  If 
there  are  other  Hermon  men  who  wish 
to  join  in  this  splendid  service,  either 
by  cash  contribution  or  by  the  War 
Bond  method,  they  should  write  di¬ 
rectly  to  President  Ernest  W.  Riggs,  14 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


December, 


A  Group  of  Former  Presidents  of  the  Alumni  Association 

Seated,  left  to  right  -  Frederick  E.  Newton,  ’88,  *John  McDowell,  ’90, 
Edward  H.  Newcomb,  ’91,  Jeremiah  Holmes,  ’98 

Standing- William  Ayer  McKinney,  ’96,  Jerome  Burtt,  ’11,  William  Y. 
Duncan,  ’06,  *  Albert  E.  Roberts,  ’98. 

*  Deceased. 


HERMONITES  FAR  AND  NEAR 


’89  Rev.  Lathrop  Campbell  Grant,  for  a 
number  of  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  has  now  retired  and 
has  removed  to  614  Sheldon  St.,  El  Segundo, 
Calif. 

’92  David  Willard,  who  settled  in  Rome, 
Italy,  some  years  ago,  was  heard  from  by  busi¬ 
ness  friends  as  recently  as  last  August,  when  he 
was  living  in  Villa  San  Francesco,  Rome. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Vanderburgh  has  moved  to  Gilberts- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

’93  Arthur  E.  Newcomb  retired  from  work 
as  juvenile  court  attendance  officer  in  1940,  hop¬ 
ing  for  some  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  and  peaceful 


life.  However,  he  was  next  year  appointed  acting 
chief  probation  officer  of  the  District  Court  in 
Malden,  Mass.,  for  the  duration.  He  has  two 
sons,  one  a  teacher  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  one  is 
principal  of  the  Huntington  School,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Newcomb  died  in  May,  1943. 

’97  The  following  from  Phillips-Andover 
Academy  Bulletin  is  a  most  worthy  tribute  to 
Lester  E.  Lynde:  “With  his  retirement  in  June 
of  this  year  Lester  E.  Lynde  completes  forty- 
three  years  of  service  to  Phillips  Academy. 
Coming  to  Andover  in  the  fall  of  1901,  follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  rank 


from  Wesleyan  University,  he  has  been  instru 
tor  in  mathematics,  director  of  admissions  ani 
Dean,  serving  the  Academy  under  three  Head 
masters  —  Bancroft,  Stearns  and  Fuess.  Durin,, 
this  period  of  extensive  physical  changes  in  t|,j 
school,  his  influence  on  the  internal  policies  ha; 
been  consistently  sound  and  profoundly  bene 
ficial. 

“The  high  quality  of  Mr.  Lynde’s  work  as  a 
teacher  was  always  apparent  to  his  colleagues 
During  the  years,  the  efficiency  in  the  classroom 
of  this  man  was  notable.  .  .  .  Because  by  na- 
ture  he  shuns  publicity  and  the  limelight,  only 
those  who  have  served  close  to  him  can  compie. 
hend  fully  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  devotion 
to  duty,  and  the  sound,  calm  thought  which 
has  characterized  all  of  his  work.  His  has  been 
an  immeasurable  contribution  to  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy. 

“Into  retirement  from  active  service  Mr. 
Lynde  carries  the  good  will  and  best  wishes  of 
the  many  colleagues  who  have  known  his 
friendship  and  profited  by  his  good  judgment, 
and  of  the  thousands  of  Phillips  boys  who  have 
studied  mathematics  under  him,  or  who  have 
entered  and  pursued  their  courses  here  under 
his  sound  guidance.” 

’00  Roscoe  C.  Dorn,  recently  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  gives  his  new  home  address  as  21  Chaunry 
St.,  Apt.  23,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

’03  In  the  spring  of  1944  the  Government 
Printing  Office  delivered  the  last  of  the  reports 
of  the  16th  Decennial  Census  after  much  delay 
from  wartime  limitations  and  scarcities.  Dr. 
Leon  E.  Truesdell,  ’03,  who  is  in  charge  of  cen¬ 
sus  reports  of  Population  and  Housing  confints 
his  section  into  about  45,000  quarto  pages  mak¬ 
ing  sufficient  volumes  to  fill  a  seven-foot  bool 
shelf.  The  Census  force  of  employees  in  the 
Population  Division  is  about  3500  while  an 
other  1,000  are  needed  at  the  stage  of  greatest 
activity. 

’05  Another  item  via  Wesleyan  Alumnus 
Stanton  Griffing  is  quoted  as  writing,  “We  like 
it  here  in  Palm  Springs  very  much.  It  is  a  cro- 
roads.  When  travel  becomes  possible  again,  I 
expect  that  I  shall  have  many  of  my  old  friend1 
dropping  in  here.  My  office  is  on  the  main  sten 
and  next  a  restaurant  and  theatre  which  attrac 
many  people.  My  own  interest  is  in  busines 
counsel  and  tax  work,  but  I  get  all  mixed  up  in 
accounting.  It  has  made  a  nice  little  business 
and  promises  well.  This  town  is  going  to  grow 
enormously  when  things  open  up.”  His  son’s 
broken  leg  was,  in  the  summer,  keeping  him  at 
home,  120  Palm  Canyon  Drive,  Palm  Springs 
Calif. 

Dr.  James  L.  McConaughy,  president  emeri¬ 
tus  of  Wesleyan,  had  lunch  on  August  10,  in 
Delhi,  India,  where  he  was  discovered  by  a 
Wesleyan  man  considerably  to  his  surprise,  to 
put  it  mildly:  “He  looks  fit  as  a  fiddle  —  I  note 
he  has  gained  a  little  weight  —  and  is  enthused 
over  his  double  job  as  head  of  United  China 
Relief  and  Deputy  Director  of  OSS  (Office  of 
Strategic  Services).  OSS  is  a  very  ‘hush-hush’ 
organization,  so  I  did  not  question  him  on  that 
score,  but  his  conversation  leaves  no  doubt  he  is 
very  happy.” 

’06  From  the  law  offices  of  Donald  C. 
Strachan,  29  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  comes 
word  that  he  has  returned  to  the  States  after 
two  years  of  service  in  the  Army  as  Provost 
Marshal,  Major  C.M.P.  His  last  service  was  as 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Naples.  He  says 
he  has  returned  to  this  country  to  see  his  young¬ 
est  child,  Sharon  Margaret  Strachan,  who  was 
born  while  he  was  in  Italy,  and  to  resume  his 
law  practice.  Mrs.  Strachan  before  her  marriage 
was  Arline  Warnock,  who  attended  Northfield 
Seminary  in  1923.  The  Strachans  make  their 
home  in  Westport,  Connecticut. 

’08  Memorial  Chapel  at  Mount  Hermon  has 
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The  Board  records  with  sorrow  and  a  deep  sense  of  loos  the  death  of  Asher 
Raymond  Kepler,  honored  missionary  to  China  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Church 
0f‘  Christ  in  China,  on  August  9,  19^2,  at  Mountain  Rest,  Lithia,  Massachusetts. 

Asher  Raymond  Kepler  was  born  near  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  on  October  17.  1B79, 
the  son  of  Henry  T.  and  Mary  Bader  Kepler#  He  studied  at  Easton  Academy,  and  was 
prepared  to  enter  college  at  the  age  of  13.  He  delayed  a  year,  entering  Lafayette ^ 
College  in  I89I4..  He  later  changed  to  Ursinus  College  from  which  he  was  graduated  m 
1898.  Mr.  Kepler  studied  theology  at  Ursinus  Theological  Seminary  and  Hartford 
Seminary,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1901.  He  was  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  by  Ursinus  College  in  1929*  During  Mr.  Kepler’s  college  and. seminary 
years,  it  was  said  of  him  that,  though  young  in  years,  he  was  an  exceedingly  . 
diligent  student,  a  man  of  deep  spiritual  convictions,  and  one  whose  great  desire 
seemed  to  be  the  service  of  the  Kingdom.  A  man  of  decided  energy. of  life  and  thoug 
and  spirit.  A  man  of  deep  prayer  life  and  a  believer  in  the  promises  of  God. 

Sincere  and  honest  in  his  choice  of  a  life  work.  Besides  spiritual  qualifications, 
he  has  shown  exceptional  linguistic  ability. 

The  Boxer  Uprising  in  China  in  1900  made  a  deep  impression  on  Mr.  Kepler,  so 
deep  indeed  that  he  desired  to  give  his  life  in  service  to  that  land  where  the  need 
for  the  gospel  was  so  great.  With  this  goal  in  mind,  he  applied  to  the  oar  'or 
appointment  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  He  was  accepted  for  appointment  December 
17,  1900,  and  in  May,  1901,  was  assigned  for  service  in  the  Central  (now  East;  China 
Mission.  He  sailed  for  China  on  August  2)4,  1901,  one  of  the  first  group  01  mission¬ 
aries  to  go  to  China  after  the  Boxer  Uprising,  Just  21  years  of  age,  he  was. 
probably  the  youngest  ordained  missionary  sent  to  the  field  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board.  On  February  U,  1903,  he  was  married  to  Jeannette  Griswold  Fitch,  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Fitch,  who  were  veteran  missionaries  in  China. 

Dr.  Kepler f s  services  extended  from  Uingpo  in  East  China  to  Siangtan  of  the 
Hunan  Mission  and  back  to  Shanghai,  in  specified  station  and  mission  work,  and 
culminated  in  his  general  work  in  the  organization,  establishment  and  forwarding 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  service.  Dr.  Kepler  had  a  peculiar  singleness 
of  purpose  -  the  upbuilding  and  strengthening  of  the  Church.  Versatile  and 
brilliant,  he  saw  the  methods  for  improvement  which  his  persistence  and  tenacity 
enabled  him  to  bring  to  fruition. 


In  Ningpo  he  was  the  organizing  secrotary  for  the  first  nation-wido. gathering 
„  phristians  in  China,  the  National  Convention  of  Young  People* s  Societies  of 
Kristian  Endeavor-  After  working  in  Ningpo  for  eight  years,  in  the  oldest 

bvterian  station  in  China,  he  was  transferred  at  his  own  request  to  Hunan,  the 
youngest  mission  of  the  Board  in  China,  which  afforded  greater  opportunity  for 

pioneer  work. 

Dr.  Kepler  was  stationed  in  the  Siangtan  Station  of  tho  Hunan  Mission  from 
iq no  until  1921*  Experience  in  station  and  mission  executive  work  convinced  Dr. 
gg  at  far  too  much  time  was  given  to  treasurer,  a  woric  by  people  who  were  not 
trained  for  the  task.  Because  of  this,  he  suggested  the  establishment  of 
Treasurer's  Office  for  China  which  eventually  became  tho  Associated  mission 
Treasurers  Office  in  Shanghai,  a  noteworthy  demonstration  of  missionary  cooperation. 
®en  tho  omoire  was  overthrown  in  1911,  during  tho  decisivo  battle  at  Hankow,  Dr. 

doing  Red  cross  work  there  among  the  wounded,  was  shot  through  the 
head  by  a  stray  machine-gun  bullet.  Ho  escaped  miraculously  with  his  life, 
had  to  undergo  treatments  in  this  country  for  paralysis  of  the  face. 

All  during  the  years  in  Hunan,  thero  was  much  fighting  between  various  war¬ 
lords  contending  for  the  mastery  of  China.  Siangtan  lay  on  the  line  of  march  ana 
^  occupied  by  first  ono  side  and  thon  tho  other.  Tho  people  came  to  rely  on  Dr. 

to  organize  their  refugee  work  and  sorvo  as  go-between.  V.hon  he  left  Siangtan 
to1  take  up  his  work  in  Shanghai,  he  was  presented  with  an  umbrella  with  ten  tnousan 
m  a lift  sometimes  madt  to  an  official  by  the  community  as  an  expression  of 
esteem.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal. 

Dr.  Koplor,  in  Siangtan,  pionoerod  in  institutional  church  work.  His  success 
in  this  tylpo  of  city  evangelism  broughthim  tho  Honorary  Executive  Secretaryship 
of  tho  National  Association  of  Institutional  Church  Workers  and  m  1921  the  m v it  - 
Won  to  become  General  Secretary  of  the  Nantao  Christian  Institute  - 
took  a  loading  part  in  organizing  tho  Hunan  Missionary  Conference,  -  •  1 

of  its  Continuation  Committee,  and  helped  much  to  promote  miss  i  n  -  y 

operation.  He  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  un^n  ^os  ^9p>m-0iles  pn 
Presbyterian  Church  in  China,  a  union  of  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches  in 
Hunanf  It  was  during  this  sorvico  that  Dr.  Kepler  showed  his  rare  judgment ^and  his 
ability  to  hold  tho  confidence  and  loyalty  of  fine,  young  Chinese.  m  ®  6  d 

his  work  with  the  Church  groups  which  continued  through  his  service  n  -  | 
eventually  led  to  his  desire  to  use  his  life  for  the  service  of  the  Church  through- 

out  China# 

In  1925  Dr.  Kapler  was  asked  to  sorvo  concurrently  as  Executive  Secretary  of 

tho  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  China  and  as  the Mrt-r'denomina- 
Socretarv  for  the  projected  Church  of  Christ  in  China,  a  union  of  thirteen  denomma 
tions,  tho  fruit  of  sixteen  missionary  societies.  In  1927,  this  union 
summated  in  the  organization  of  tho  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
China,  embracing  one-third  of  the  Protestant  Christians  in  ina.  *  rlnpral 
elected  Stated  Clerk  of  tho  General  Assembly  and  General  Secretary  of  the  General 
Council*  In  1933,  a  Chinese  Christian  became  the  General  Secretary  but  •  P 
continued  as  his  associate  with  tho  titlo  of  "Executive  Secretary  of  tho  Genor 

Council# 

When  the  Sino-Japanese  War  broke  out,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  allocated 
Dr.  Kepler  for  part  time  service  to  the  National  Christian  Council  to  servo  as 

Field  Secretary  of  the  War  Relief  Committee  with  special  re * 0 
Relief.  Through  Dr.  Kepler's  efforts,  there  was  organizod  the  National  Service 


* 


-3- 

for  vroundod  Soldiers  in  Transit,  with  the  Premier  of  China  as  Chairman. 
FoTthL  service,  he  received  a  citation  from  the  Chinese  Government. 

But  through  all  the  ^-f^^iLTs^'a't^  l&i^To^oh  in 

evangelize  which  lo  r°^.1  center  of  all  life  in  China,  and  to  his  belief 

China  and  to  see  that  Church  s  *  ^  h  thQ  virility  of  its  Christians 

that  the  Church  w°ul  0  -  .  boliof  in  the  leadership  of  the  Christian 

^^i:nd1^t5lefIln4"iS1in  ne  small  measure,  has  priced  the 
Christian  leadership  in  the  Church  in  China  today. 

And  if  to  the  Chinese  youth  Dr.  Kepler  was 

tou^rrreSmi!fionfrifSSorie  Presbyterian  Church  assigned  to  China  and  one  son 
is  a  pastor  in  the  church  at  hone* 

To  Mrs.  Kopler  and  the  ^  W  ^ugh^to  the  -latives^d  friends^ 
of1" Christ^* in^ChTna^tho'^Board'3 extends  its  deep  sympathy  in  this  our  cc^on  loss. 


HAY3S,  REV#  WATSON  MCMILLM 


CHEKA 


D.D. 

Birth  •••  November  23,  1857 

Birth-Place  Mercer  Co#,  Penna. 

Education  ...  Westminster  College,  1879 

Western  Theological  Seminary  ##.  1882 

Degree  ...  D.D.  from  Westminster  College,  1900 

Marriage  ...  July  5#  1682  to  Maggie  Young 

Appointment  ...  June  13,  1881 

hardly .  v  me  u  •*>*•  •  ,.*«  ..v  /  m  .  t  V,,  ‘  /  ’  ,  .  ’ 

Field  ...  China 

Departure  from  u.  S.  ...  September  28,  1882 

Xi  . 

Retired  ... 

Death 

Professor  in  Tungohow  College,  1883-95;  president  1895-1901;  president 
Shantung  Imperial  University,  1901-03;  professor  in  Chingchow  Union  Theological 
Seminary  1903- 

Editor  of  Shantung  Times,  1895-1900;  author  of  a  number  of  books  in  the 
Chinese  language. 
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Dr.  Hayes  Tells 
Of  Internment; 

“All  Is  Well” 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Well,  Being  Treat¬ 
ed  Kindly;  Have  Not  Heard  from 
Outside  for  Four  Months 


In  an  interesting  letter,  written  from 
Tengshien,  Shantung,  China,  Dr.  W.  M. 
Hayes,  oldest  missionary  in  China, 
and  formerly  a  resident  of  Mercer, 
tries  to  reach  his  friends  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  letter,  an  addenda  to  which 
will  be  printed  next  week,  follows: 

Tenghsien,  Shantung,  China 
April  8,  1942 
The  Mercer  Dispatch 
Mercer,  Pa. 

Dear  Editor: 

Finally  an  opportunity  is  presented  of 
sending  letters  to  the  home  friends, 
and  as  it  is  not  possible  to  write  to 
them  all  we  trust  that  you  will  kindly  > 
make  use  of  this  letter  in  The  Dis¬ 
patch  and  so  enable  us  to  reach  quite 
a  number  of  them.  There  have  been 
no  mais  to  and  from  America  for  over 
four  months,  the  last  letters  received 
here  having  been  written  early  in  No¬ 
vember  —  where  our  letters  home¬ 
ward  have  been  held  up,  no  one 
knows! 

As  to  information  regarding  world 
affairs,  we  are  in  darkness  that  might 
be  felt:  even  news  from  South  China 
and  adjacent  places  are  contradictory. 
The  English  and  American  papers 
published  in  Shanghai  were  promptly 
closed  down  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  all  other  publications  are  control¬ 
led  so  that  they  give  only  ex-parte 
news. 

We  were  very  recently  notified  that 
plans  for  the  exchange  of  nationals 
were  completed  and  that  those  who 
wished  to  return  to  America  should 
hand  in  their  names  to  the  local  of- 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


ficials.  Then  two  days  ago  all  such 
were  notified  to  be  ready  in  about  ten 
days  when  a  special  car  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  take  them  to  Shanghai  from 
which  port  Japanese  vessels  would 
take  them  to  America  on  or  about  Ap¬ 
ril  25th.  This  furnishes  us  the  above 
opportunity.  All  of  our  Americans 
here  are  going,  leaving  only  Mrs. 
Hayes  and  myself,  though  we  also  have 
with  us  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  who, 
being  Germans,  are  not  expected  to 
leave.  We  have  considered  the  matter 
carefully  and  have  concluded  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  take  the  risks  and  re¬ 
main,  though  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
special  danger. 

The  Japanese  officials  have  assured 
us  that  considering  our  age  (now  both 
in  our  85th  year)  and  our  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  China,  we  may  remain  and 
be  sure  of  their  protection.  Thus  far 
they  have  treated  us  very  consider¬ 
ately  and  courteously,  and  we  certain¬ 
ly  have  no  complaints  to  make  so  far 
as  we  personally  are  concerned.  If 
remaining  here  would  embarrass  our 
Chinese  friends  and  make  difficulties 


for  them,  we  would  not  think  of  re¬ 
maining,  but  so  far  as  we  have  talked 
with  them,  such  is  not  the  case.  One 
of  their  main  men  came  in  a  few 
days  ago  saying:  “Don’t  be  uneasy 
about  your  support,  so  long  as  we  have 
something  to  eat,  you  also  will  be 
cared  for.”  Sometime  ago  when,  ow-  t 
ing  to  Mission  Board  regulations,  it  . 
seemed  as  if  we  might  be  retired,  a  i 
leading  pastor  ,one  of  my  old  students,  j 
rose  and  said:  “No,  You  are  not  going,  | 
you  belong  to  China  —  you  will  stay 
here  and  die  here.”  So  be  it  .  .  “Num¬ 
bered  with  them  may  we  be,  Here  and 
in  eternity.”  | 

For  the  last  four  months,  none  of  us 
have  been  allowed  to  attend  Chinese 
services  or  to  teach  classes,  but  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that,  when  the 
others  have  gone,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
resume  work,  being,  strange  to  say, 
rather  personal  grata  with  the  Japan¬ 
ese  authorities.  They  could,  though, 
hardly  allow  me  to  continue  my  work 
while  denying  the  same  privilege  to 
others.  As  an  evidence  of  their  good¬ 
will,  I  might  mention  that  two  of  the 
subordinate  officials  called  this  week 
bringing  a  camera  with  them  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  taking  a  snapshot,  they  in 
turn  standing  beside  me.  Because  I 
am,  since  breaking  my  thigh  bone  over 
a  year  ago,  quite  lame,  they  also  in¬ 
sisted  on  helping  me  to  a  suitable 
place  in  the  front  yard  and  bringing 
me  back  in  again.  We  on  our  part  are 
careful  not  to  stroke  the  fur  the  wrong 
way  and  so  excite  sparks. 

Our  main  difficulty  has  been  a  fi¬ 
nancial  one,  for  while  we  have  money 
in  Shanghai,  there  is  no  way  yet  by 
which  we  can  get  it  here  and  the 
Tsingtau  Bank  has  not  allocated  any 
more  as  yet.  However,  there  is  no 
need  to  worry  about  it  —  non-Chris¬ 
tian  Chinese  friends  have  offered  to 
lend  me  if  we  run  short.  I  do  not  see, 
though,  how  the  Seminary  can  con¬ 
tinue  idefinitely,  as  its  funds  are  most¬ 
ly  tied  up  on  account  of  the  Hong¬ 
kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  being  liqui- 
I  dated  by  our  nearby  friends. 

No  injury  to  speak  of  has  thus  far 
been  done  to  any  of  our  property,  and 
unless  there  should  be  another  battle 
here,  which  is  not  at  all  probable,  we 
do  not  anticipate  any.  Should  there  be 
one,  we  will  take  to  the  cellar  —  and 
Jehovah  Jireh!  None  of  our  missionary 
constituency  here  were  taken  away  to 
a  concentration  camp,  but  all  were 
generously  permitted  to  remain  under 
certain  restrictions  as  to  work  and 
movements.  Though  all  were  required 
to  live  in  one  section  of  the  Seminary 
compound,  yet  that  involved  no  hard¬ 
ships  to  speak  of,  as  a  number  having 


and  a  still  higher  authority  has  said, 
“We  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
neither  can  we  carry  anything  out.” 

Finally,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude 
too  much  on  your  space,  I  might  add 
that,  while  we  and  the  present  “pow¬ 
ers  that  be”  here,  differ  widely  in  our 
hopes  as  to  the  finale  of  the  present 
“unpleasantness”  yet  both  they  and 
we  wish  for  an  early  settlement,  Hu¬ 
man  nature  is  the  same  the  world 
over,  and  their  soldiers,  as  well  as 
ours,  long  for  home. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your 
indulgence  in  inserting  this  letter, 

I  am,  Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  M.  HAYES 

P.  S.  —  You  may  have  heard  of  the 
marriage  of  Dr.  James  L.  Young, 
formerly  of  East  Market  Street,  to 
Miss  Marguerite  Luce  of  the  Temple 
Hill  Hospital,  Chefoo,  Shantung. 
They  are  spending  a  prolonged  hon¬ 
eymoon  in  the  French  Hotel,  along 
with  the  other  Americans  who  are 
interned  there.  Fortunately,  the  ho¬ 
tel  is  situated  on  a  bluff  with  the 
sea  on  three  sides  —  as  site  as  salu¬ 
brious  during  the  hot  season  as  could 
be  found  anywhere  along  the  coast. 


o—o — o  '  y 

We  have  had  many  querifs  for  ne\ 
of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Hayes  of  Tenghsien, 
Shantung,  China,  since  we  published 
on  February  14  the  letter  from  Mrs. 
Hayes  telling  of  his  fall  and  broken 
leg  while  visiting  some  distance  from 
home.  This  week  we  have  a  short  note 
from  Dr.  Hayes,  himself,  accompanying 
his  annual  subscription  payment.  He 
writes:  “Being  unable  still  to  get 
around  with  any  ease,  though  much 
better  and  now  at  home  from  the 
hospital.  .  .  ”  He  adds  “Being  now  in 
my  84th  year,  the  break  in  my  right 
thigh  heals  slowly  and  it  will  be  some 
time  yet  before  I  can  walk.”  That  he 
may  soon  reach  the  point  where  he 
can  walk  again,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
many  friends.  Mrs.  Hayes’  account  of 
his  accident,  published  in  the  Dispatch, 
was  read  aloud  in  the  church  in  his 
home  community  and  many  requests 

I  came  for  copies  of  the  paper  from 
relatives  and  friends  deeply  concern¬ 
ed.  As  he  is  in  occupied  China,  his 
communications  to  us  have  been  very 
guarded  and  where  information  of 
conditions  is  contained  o.ur  publication 
has  been  more  guarded  still. 


Mercer  Dispatch  and  Republican 
$1.50  the  Year< 


returned  to  America  some  time  ago , 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  all. 
There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  had. 
they  not  decided  to  return  to  the  U.  S. 
the  entire  body,  except  us  two,  would 
have  been  interned  elsewhere,  so  none 
can  be  blamed  for  deciding  to  return 
to  America. 

There  is  little  fear  of  the  Japanese* 
confiscating  or  destroying  their  house¬ 
hold  goods  left  behind,  but  what  their 
Chinese  guerrillas  might  do  (to  us  al¬ 
so)  in  case  they  are  victorious,  is  quite 
uncertain.  However,  as  a  famous  mis¬ 
sionary  said  “those  are  only  things”,. 


May  1913 

Rev.  Watson  M.  Hayes,  D.D. 

A  native  of  Mercer  Co.,  Penna.  Bom  in  1857.  Graduated  with  honors 

fr"‘  We,toin‘t,r  Coll9Se  i"  1879  and  from  Western  Theological  Semina^. 
Allegheny.  1982.  After  teaching  a  few  months  in  Jefferson  Academy,  Canonsburgh, 
ra„  he  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  China  in  September  of  the  same  year,  taking 
with  him  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Maggie  E.  Young,  of  Mercer,  Pa.  After 
acquiring  th<  language,  he  took  up  work  in  the  Tengohow  College  together  with 
country  evangelistic  work.  In  1895  he  became  president  of  the  same  institution, 
succeeding  his  colleague.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Mateer.  In  y&i  he  was  called  by 
Yuan  Shi  Kai,  then  Governor  of  Sliantung,  to  found  the  first  provincial  university 


7J1  ere  he  .as  labored  for  the  past  eight  years.  Recently  Rev.  W.  P.  Chalfant 
D.D.,  has  been  added  to  the  staff* 

Dr.  Hajas  nas  taen  a  voluminous  author  and  translator,  having  published 
some  sixteen  soientifio,  mathematical  and  theological  text  books  in  Chinese. 
7«mle  m  Tengohow,  he  also  edited  and  published  the  first  Chinese  Newspaper 
in  Shantung.  During  his  stay  with  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  he  drew  up  the  sysetem  of 
education  afterwards  approved  with  some  modifications  as  the  system  for  China. 
In  this  he  inserted  the  clause  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath  which  has  insured 
that  day  as  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation  for  all  the  schools  in  China,  and 
whioh  new  gives  the  students  in  all  government  institutions  the  opportunity 
to  reoeive  Christian  instruction  if  they  wish  it.  Dr.  Hayes  has  been  a  member 

of  the  China  Advisory  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ever  sinoe  its  inoepti 
and  consequently  has  a  knowledge  of  our  work  there  as  a  whole* 


HOdHiaOOiJ 


July  11,  19ii-l 


Dear  Friends  of  the  North  China  Theological  Seminary 


^ve  mul.ti graphed  and  are  distributing 
he  enclosed  letter  from  Dr,  Hayes  without  further 

SS  ti?at  hlS  old  supporters  may  have  immediate 
,  *  e  ^°Pe  to  follow  this  with  a  comprehensive 

story  of  our  own,  composed  of  historical' and 
statistical  data  which  we  are  attempting  to  pother 

and  by  which  we  hope  to  extend  the  interest  in 
this  great  work, 

I  have  maintained  a  personal  monthlv 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Hayes  during  the  past" five 

returned^to  tF*  ^  tslkB  witk  ^  who  have 

returned  to  this  country  after  serving  the  Lord  in 

or  near  the  Seminary.  I  have  been  mufh  impressed 

ith  the  value  of  the  work  and  I  want  to  introduce 

nthtLffl£nbm0re  'Jhristians  ’'7ho  might  become 
enthusiastic  supporters.  The  Seminary  serves  variou 

denominations,  supplies  the  China  Inland  Mission 

of  RndSnLnSl1Ve  pastors'  stands  firm  on  the  Word 

SaTv«tiolbStoeSSeS  the  superlative  doctrine  of 

Jnd  rNpo  qy  frPOe  throuSh  Faith  in  the  Crucified 
ana  nisen  Saviour. 

1  hope  you  can  take  a  few  minutes  tn  t i at 
a  number  of  names  and  addresses  to  whom  I  might 

foe?L"  °°?y  °f  Dr‘  latest  letter  end  fL 

folaer  which  we  expect  to  prepare. 


HORACE  G-.  HILL,  JR. 

210  North  3^th  Street, 
Philadelphia-,  Penna* 


Tenghsien,  Shantung,  China 
June  13,  1941 


My  Dear  Friends: 


y  \ 
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Tenghsien,  Shantung,  China 


June  13,  1941 


All  in  all,  the  time  spent  in  the  hospital  was  not  all  lost,  especially 

not  that  used  subjectively,  for  as  a  New  York  business  man  said  when  laid  aside  for 
a  while;  ’’The  relative  importance  of  things  looks  differently  when  viewed  from  a 

horizontal  aspect."  and  we  realize  that  time  is  but  that  minute  portion  of  eternity 
which  can  be  measured,  and  how  minute  it  is. 


Pondering  over  other  themes  also,  I  saw  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the 
absolute  certainty  of  salvation  to  those  who,  having  fulfilled  the  two  conditions 
named  in  Acts  20:21,  rely  firmly  on  God's  promises  to  forgive,  for  it  is  unthink¬ 
able  that  He  should  not  keep  His  word.  In  fact,  He  is  highly  displeased  when  we 

do  not  so  trust  Him,  just  as  He  was  with  the  Israelites  when  "they  trusted  not  in 
His  salvation,"  and  just  as  we  are  vexed  when  people  distrust  our  word. 


Another  question  was  this:  since  Christ  says,  in  Luke  11:13,  that  God  is 
more  willing  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  Him  than  parents  are  to  give 
good  gilts  unto  their  children,  why,  when  asked,  He  frequently  does  not  do  so? 

The  solution,  I  think  is  found  firstly  in  Psalms  66:18;  "If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my 
heart,  the  Lord  .will  not  hear".  We  must  do  our  best,  relying  on  Him,  to  cast  out 
the  accursed  thing,  lor  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  dwell  where  that  thing,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  secretly  or  openly  cherished.  The  second  reason  is  found  in  Acts  5:32. 
uod  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  to  "them  that  obey  Him."  It  is  not  enough  to  merely  be 
a  good  man,  Confucius  could  measure  up  to  that,  but  when  duty  stares  us  plainly  in 
the  face,  we  must  listen  to  His  voice  speaking  through  our  conscience  and,  cost  v/hat 
it  may,  go  and  do  it.  An  old  textbook  of  my  boyhood  days  said; 


"What  conscience  tells  me*  should  be  done, 
Or  Warns  mo  not  to  do; 

This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 
That  more  than  heaven  pursue . " 


ihe  Lord  will  not  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  take  ship  for  Tarshish  but  He 
is  apt  to  send  trouble. 

.  Well,  this  is  a  letter,  not  a  sermon,  so  I  will  not  enumerate  other 
Biblical  questions  which  my  enforced  leisure  afforded  time  to  think  about.  [Oppor¬ 
tunity  was  also  gi/en  to  consider  other  problems.  Over  sixty  years  ago,  when  in 
the  Seminary,  Dr.  S.  H.  Kellogg  strongly  urged  the  continual  brushing  up  on  some 
science  as  a  mental  stimulant,  and  I  have  found  the  same  to  be  a  preventive  against 
moss  on  the  brain.  My  own  favorite  has  been  Astronomy  in  which  it  seems  that  David 
wrs  also  interested.  I  or  a  long  time  the  iact  the  sun  rose  later,  for  several 
-k  ?  each  day  after  the  Winter  solstice  when  apparently  it  should  rise  earlier, 
vas  a -'pons  asinorum"  to  me,  and  I  found  no  explanation  of  it  in  textbooks.  I^will 
iot  give  you  the  explanation  lest  you  should  smile  at  my  mental  denseness. 


if/e  are  glad  to  note  a  slight  decrease  in  the  ter, cm  ™  v^+ 
the  major  Asiatic  power,  but  still  as  the  Chinese  acyt'-fit  iito  v •itlfou/v riCa  f*d 
up  and  our  galls  suspended,"  for  no  one  knows  when  a  spark  may  f-n  t  +  f!®rS 
keg.  However,  come  what  will,  here  we  are,  and  will  remain  hr r  *  the  Powder 

force  "majeure."  I  hope  that 'if  war  does  come,  Mrs  Hayes  ^d  I  ^fn 
in  a  concentration  camp  for  we  are  not  in  shape  to  endure  much  concentration!  P 

1  sP^‘te  ol  aH  difficulties,  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  novint  fv  j 

leaders  as  a  rule  showing  more  spirit  and  resolution, and  none  of  £hrff  !T  ’ 
far  as  I  know,  show  signs  of  falling  away  because  of  fear  f,  r  +h  ^  +°  stlans^  so 

to  the  stand  taken  by  the  missionaries,  both  Protestant  and  Cath!l!c  there 

danger  o 1  persecution  by  the  mass  of  the  oeonle  w r  '  theie  is  no 

,,  .»u  .U  r„  „  „ 

dangers  here  m  China,  as  in  America,  is  from  aberrant  1  °  of  our 

ing  ill-informed  Christians  astray.  Fortunatel-  thPc  springing  up  and  lead- 

come  to  naught,  but  the  leaders  are  apt  to  move  on  to 'fresh  USUally 

not  ^  my  lettdrs,  while- 

time,  and  will  close  like  the  writer  of  Hebrews' bv  on  both  Pa-Der  and 

for  us  only  but  for  the  whole  Church  in  China/'  for  //f stLlfnLf Mv?^  Sip?0' 

Yours  very  sincerely, 


W.  M.  HAYES 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES  RE  REV,  Y/ATSOIT  H.  HAYES,  D.D. 

Tfatson  MaMillen  Hayes  waa  bom  at  Lackawarmock  Township,  Pennsylvania  on 
November  2,3 0  1857*  II©  was  educated  at  Westminster  college.  Now  ilmington, 
pa*  Graduated  from  there  in  1879  and  from  Western  Theological  Seminary  in 
1882*  He  Kraus  appointed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  as  a  missionary  to  Shantung, 

China,  June  Ip,  1881,  and  sailed  September  28,  1882,  haring  in  the  interval, 
on  July  5#  1882,  married  Miss  Margaret  Ellen  Young*  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Ka^s  reached 
Shantung  on  November  6,  1882  and  have  lived  and  labored  within  that  Province 
for  years* 

Oa  arrival  in  oMn*  they  began  Language  Study  under  the  Rev*  Calvin  Mateer, 

D.D.,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Pioneers,  a  sinologue,  and  versatile  in  many  branches 
of  learning*  After  eleven  nonths  of  study  Mr*  Hayes  started  on  his  first 
country  itinerating  trip,  and  during  the  school  year  taught  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Physics  and  Mathematics  in  the  college,  then  located  at  Tengohow*  It  has  long 
been  known  as  the  shantung  Christian  University,  moving  successively  from  Tengehow 
to  Weihsien  and  thonoe  to  Tsinan*  The  development  of  this  college  was  due 
largely  to  Dr.  Matoer  and  Dr.  Hayes, 

Dr.  Hayes  spent  much  of  his  vacations  in  evangelistic  itineration*  His 
first  furlough  was  takn©  in  1895*  Jn  returning  to  China  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  College*  During  this  period  he  edited  and  printed  "The  Shantung  Times", 
the  first  newspaper  published  in  Shantung  Province,  which  was  compelled  to  suspend 
by  the  troubles  of  1900*  Dr*  Hayes  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  first 
Chinese  post  office  outside  the  treaty  ports* 

In  1901,  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  then  Governor  of  Shantung,  called  Dr*  Hayes  to 
establish  the  Provincial  University  of  Shantung  and  to  become  its  first  President* 

Dr*  Hayes  then  drew  up  a  modem  system  of  education  afterwards  approved  for  the 
whole  Empire.  He  v/as  influential  in  the  Govorrmont *s  setting  apart  of  Sunday 
as  a  legal  holiday  for  schools  and  colleges*  The  successor  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai, 
being  deter  lined  to  enforoc  the  worship  of  Confucius  in  t  he  University,  Dr*  Eayes^ujt 
his  Christian  professors  resigned  in  protest* 

Dr.  Hayes  was  then  called  by  the  Mission  to  take  up  theological  ©duoation, 
first  at  Chefoo,  then  at  Weihsion,  and  later  at  Tsingehoufu.  Hhen  the  Shantung 
Christian  University  was  finally  established  at  Tsinan,  Dr*  Hayes*  thsol  gioal 
work  was  transferred  from  Tsingehoufu  to  become  the  Theological  Department  of  the 
University.  Here  he  taught  fro  two  years,  but  disagreement  having  arisen  as  to 
the  character  of  the  theological  teaching.  Dr*  Hayes,  with  many  Presbyterian 
students  withdrew  and  established  a  school  at  Weihsion,  afterwards  moving  to 
Teaghsien  and  organising  the  North  China  Theological  Seminary,  which  is  attended 
by  a  larger  number  of  students  than  any  other  theological  school  in  China.  An 
affiliated  Women*®  Bible  Seminary  was  also  established  as  a  new  venture  of  co¬ 
education  along  theological  lines,  the  women  attending  classes  with  the  men* 

Students  attend  these  institutions  from  most  of  the  Provinces  of  China*  The 
educational  standards  of  the  Seminary  are  of  the  highest  and  very  staunchly 
conservative* 

In  1933#  i*1  view  of  regulations  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  the  General 
Assembly,  Dr*  and  Mrs.  Hayes  were  of  ficially  "Honorably  Retired",  but  Dr.  Hayes 
is  a  man  of  indomitable  energy  and  will  not  be  really  retired  from  active  service 
As  long  as  he  lives*  His  work  will  even  then  long  live  after  him,  not  merely  in 
the  lives  of  his  hundreds  of  students,  and  their  students,  but  also  in  the 
numerous  books  of  which  he  has  been  either  translator  or  author*  As  he  is 
still  producing,  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  full  number,  which  is  over  thirty* 

They  cover  a  wide  range  from  Logarithmic  Tables  and  Astronomy  through  a  Life  of 
Christ,  Commentaries  on  several  New  Testament  books  to  Church  History,  Ethics, 


-a 


r  *  #*' 


philosophy  and  Systematic  Theology*  H©  helped  revise  t,he  Confession  of 
*  Faith,  the  Book  of  Discipline*  and  the  Catechisms*  A  wan  of  wide  reading 

and  retentive  memory,  he' has  boon  able  to  make  valuable  contribution  to  many 
discussions  and  the  solution  of  iraportant  problems. 

Mrs*  Hayes  has  worked  quietly  along  educational  and  evangelistic  lines 
in  the  various  stations  where  they  have  lived*  Her  great ost  contribution 
to  Missions  has  boen  her  splendid  oooperat  on  with  and  care  of  he  r  husband* 
Hor  loyal  help  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  the  very  unusual  achievements  of 
Dr*  Hayes  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  China. 
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’  March  6,  1942 

To  the  Friends  of  the  North  China  Theological  Seminary: 

A  brief  note  from  Dr.  W.  M.  Hayes  and  a  copy  of  the  last 
annual  seminary  report  from  Dr.  Chang,  ^resident  of  the  seminary,  have 
arrived  after  a  four  months'  tour  of  the  world  and  two  examinations 
by  censors.  As  these  were  mailed  many  weeks  before  the  Japanese  be- 
ean  their  campaign  of  open  hostility  against  our  nation  they  do  not 
furnish  the  news 'of  the  moment  which  we  wish  we  could  receive.  However, 
our  Presbyterian  Board  claims  to  have  recent  knowledge  that  all  of  our 
missionaries  in  occupied  China  have  been  courteously  treated  by  the 
Japanese  since  the  outbreak  of  war  although  being  confined  to  their 
own  quarters  and  closely  watched. 

Ipr .  Hayes  writes,  "The  autumn  term  opened  with  142  in 
attendance  though,  owing  to  unsettled  conditions  and  the  general  fin¬ 
ancial  stringency,  we  had  not  expected  more  than  100.  The  teaching 
alonp’  solid  conservative  lines  still  attracts  the  most  students.  i'<eed— 
lessto  say,  we  are  in  various  dangers  these  days.  Robbers  in  the 
city,  guards,  and  that  bitter  and  hasty  nation.  We  are  very  short- 
handed  (as  to  faculty)  and  my  laying  off  a  little  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  negotiate  the  distance  to  and  from  the  classrooms  with 
the  aid  of  two  canes. " 

President  Chang's  report,  prepared  last  May,  closes  with 
this  paragraph: "During  the  past  twenty  years  429  graduates  have  been 
sent  out  from  this  campus  to  the  far  corners  of  China  and  even  beyond. 
This  year  ten  more  men  and  six  more  women  are  being  graduated  and 
added  to  this  total.  We  hope  that  the  reader  will  pause  just  a  moment, 
after  reading  this  brief  report,  and  offer  a.  prayer  to  God  for  the 
future  of  this  school  and  for  the  pathway  of  this  great  host  of  workers 
who  are  struggling  to  build  for  God  in  the  midst  of  this  land  that 
is  so  close  to  chaos. 

These  faithful  representatives  of  ours,  faculty  and  graduate 
preachers,  are  undergoing  a  fiery  trial  which  we  have  been  spared. 

They  need  our  intercessory  prayers  for  their  sustained  faith,  daunt¬ 
less  courage  and  physical  protection. 

We  have  taken  this  means  of  giving  such  little  information 
as  we  have  concerning  our  friends  in  this  great  work.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  give  money  because  there  is  no  way  of  sending  it  to  that 
field  but  we  want  you  to  keep  this  project  in  mind  and  be  ready  to  help 
' in  whatever  rehabilitation  of  the  seminary  may  be  necessary  when 
the  smoke  clears  away.  A  great  work  has  been  started  and  it  is  in 
our  Lord's  hands. 

Very  truly  yours, 


HORACE  G.  HILL,  JR. 

210  N.  34th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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kk-Qh3  m  ThQ  Rov»  Watson  M.  Hayes,  D.D. ,  whoso  doath  at  tho 

Civilian  Assembly  Center  at  YJeihsion,  Shantung,  China,  on 
August  2,  I9IJ4,  has  just  boon  reported  by  tho  Secretary  of  Stato, 
was  one  of  tho  groat  missionaries  of  tho  Christian  Church,  certainly 
ono  of  the  greatest  of  our  own  time.  Ho  had,  however,  no  gift  of 
self-advertisement,  oven  of  legitimate  exploitation  of  his  own  work. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  an  aversion  to  all  modern  methods  of 
publicity  and  preferred  to  do  his  work  in  remote  places  and  in 
the  hidden  matrices  of  life. 

Dr.  Hayes  was  born  in  Laolcawannock  Township,  Mercer  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  November  23,  I857.  Ho  was  graduated  with  honors 
from  Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania,  in  1879,  and 
from  Wostorn  Theological  Seminary  in  1882.  After  teaching  for  a 
few  months  in  Jefferson  Academy,  Cannonsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  he  wont 
out  to  China  as  a  missionary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  tho  United  States  of  America  with  his 
wifo,  Margaret  Ellen  Young,  to  whom  ho  was  married  on  July  5,  1882. 
They  reached  the  Shantung  Province  in  China  on  November  6,  1832,  and 
have  lived  and  labored  within  that  province  for  now'  more  than  sixty 
years. 

On  arrival  in  China,  they  began  language  study  under  Dr. 
Calvin  Mateer,  ono  of  the  Presbyt  rian  pioneers  in  Shantung,  a  " 
Sinologue  and  an  educational  genius  who  had  created  at  Tenechow  a 
school  beginning  with  half  a  dozen  ignorant  boys  and  developed  it 
into  tho  best  college  of  its  day  in  China.  Dr.  Mateer  hold  firmly 
three  great  educational  principles  in  which  Dr.  Hayes  fully  shared 
and  which  ho  acted  upon  all  his  life  in  China,  namely,  that 
missionary  education  and  all  true  education  in  China  should  be  in 
the  Chinese  language,  should  be  thorough  and  efficient  and  should  bo 
Christian.  For  many  years  the  Tengchow  College  was  tho  chief  source, 
almost  the  only  source,  for  competent,  modern,  educated  teachors  in 
China.  Dr.  Hayes  speedily  acquired  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
Chinese,  and  after  eleven  months  of  study  started  on  his  first 
country  evangelistic  trip,  and  during  the  school  year  taught 
Astronomy ,  Geology,  Physics  and  Mathematics  in  the  college. 

For  twelve  years,  1883-1895*  Drf  Hayes  taught  in  the 
college.  Ho  and  Dr.  Mateer  manufactured  their  own  apparatus  for 
tho  laboratories  and  made  their  scientific  teaching  as  effective 
as  any  then  available  in  China.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  active 
in  evangelistic  work  both  in  the  college  and  city  and  in  the 
country  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  go  on  itinerations  during 
vacation.  When  Dr.  Mateer  retired  from  the  presidency  of  tho 
college  in  1895  to  give  his  ontire  time  to  Bible  translation.  Dr. 

Hayes  became  president  and  remained  in  that  post  until  I9OI.  During  j 
this  period  he  edited  and  printed  ’’The  Shantung  Times,”  tho  first 
newspaper  published  in  Shantung  Province,  which  was  compelled  to 
suspend  by  the  Boxer  troubles  of  1900.  Dr.  Hayes  was  instrumental 
also  in  establishing  the  first  Chinese  post-office  outside  of  the 
Treaty  Ports. 

In  1901,  Yuan  Shih  Kai ,  then  Governor  of  Shantung,  called 
Dr.  Hayes  to. establish  the  Provincial  University  of  Shantung  and  to 
-come  its  first  president.  Dr.  Hayes  then  drew  up  a  plan  for  a 
modern  system  of  education  for  tho  whole  empire  and  was  influential 
in  the  Governments  setting  apart  Sunday  as  a  legal  holiday  for 
schools  and  colleges.  After  Yuan  vras  promoted  to  be  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Chihli,  the  old  conservative  Confucian  governors  who 
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succeeded  him  denied  liberty  of  conscience  by  insisting  on  the 
worship  of  Confucius  sani -monthly  by  each  student.  When  a  Christian 
student  was  expelled  because  he  would  not  conform  to  tho  rite.  Dr, 
Hayes  resigned  his  position  after  two  years*  service  as  president 
and  took  chargo  of  the  theological  work  of  tho  Shantung  Presbyterian 
Mission,  first  at  Chef 00,  then  at  Woihsion,  Tfiftion  tho  English 
Baptist  and  American  Presbyterian  Missions  united  in  higher  educa¬ 
tional  work,  he  was  chosen  as  the  Presbyterian  representative  in 
tho  now  Theological  College  at  Tsingchowfu, 

Tho  college  at  Tengchow  had  grown  now  into  a  larger 
institution  and  had  been  removed  to  YTeihsion?  it  then  became  tho 
Choloo  University,  representing  tho  higher  educational  work  of  a 
number  of  missions,  located  at  the  Provincial  capital,  Tsinan,  Upon 
the  establishment  of  the  university.  Dr,  Hayes*  theological  work  was 
transferred  thither  frcm  Tsingchowfu,  and  he  became  head  of  tho 
Theological  Department  of  the  university.  Here  he  worked  for  two 
years,  but  disagreement  arose  as  to  the  character  of  the  theological 
teaching.  Dr,  Hayes  with  many  of  the  Presbyterian  students  withdrew 
and  established  a  school  at  Woihsion,  afterwards  moving  to  Tonghsien, 
where  he  organized  the  North  China  Theological  Seminary,  attended 
soon  by  a  larger  number  of  students  than  any  other  theological  school 
in  China,  An  affiliated  Woman* s  Bible  Seminary  was  also  established 
as  a  now  venture  of  co-education  in  theological  study,  the  v/omon 
attending  classes  with  the  men.  Most  of  the  Provinces  of  China 
wore  represented  in  the  student  body.  The  educational  standards  of 
tho  Seminary  were  of  the  highest  and,  though  by  no  means  obscurantist lt 
it  has  been  staunchly  conservative  in  its  doctrinal  teaching,  j 

Dr,  Hayes  was  one  of  tho  best  Chinese  scholars  in  China,  with, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  tho  language  both  as  a  speaker  and  as  a 
writer#  All  his  teaching  was  done  in  Chinese,  and  he  has  been  a 
prolific  author.  His  list  of  publications  includes:  scientific, 
mathematical,  theological  and  exogotical  works,  logarithmic  tables, 
astronomy,  physics,  life  of  Christ,  apostolic  history,  systematic 
theology,  sociology,  evolution,  commentaries  on  Romans,  Ephesians 
and  Hebrews,  He  was  joint  editor  of  the  ”New  Critical  and  Exposi¬ 
tory  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament”  in  Chinese  and  assisted  in  the 
revision  of  the  Chinese  Presbyterian  Hymnal,  Confession  of  Faith, 

Book  of  Discipline  and  tho  Catechism, 

Though  officially  retired  April  1,  1933,  Dr,  Hay  es  wont  on 
with  his  work  without  abatement  and  continued  to  the  end  in  spite  of 
all  adverse  conditions.  Early  in  I9I4I  ho  mot  with  a  serious 
accident,  of  which  ho  wrote  on  January  13,  I9I4I: 

11  It  would  seem  that  my  last  general  letter,  written 
while  prostrate  with  a  broken  thig^i  in  the  hospital,  never 
got  out  of  this  province.  On  the  one  hand  I  am  sorry,  for 
even  my  wife  said  that  it  was  a  good  letter?  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  that  the  Lord  did  not  intend  it  to  reach 
America# 

uAs  some  of  you  already  know,  I  wont  to  Tsinan  last 
January  for  dental  work,  expecting  to  be  back  in  three  days, 
but  owing  to  a  fall  in  the  dark  on  a  three-cornered  step  in 
a  winding  stairway,  the  dental  trip  was  changed  to  a  throe 
months*  hospital  internment,  I  have  been  home  now  almost  two 
months  and  am  able  to  walk  around  in  the  house  with  one  cane. 


but  for  safety’s  sake  usually  uso  two*  which  is,  as  tho 
Chinos o  say,  ’more  hotter**  Old  bonos,  you  know,  whan 
broken  hoal  slowly,  and  mino  arc  ovor  eighty-throe  years 
old,  so  reparation  is  long  protracted* 

nAt  first  I  was  somewhat  puzzlod  as  to  why  I  should 
bo  laid  aside  just  thon  for  I  was  as  busy  as  Tennyson’s 
Northern  Farmer,  but  I  knew  that,  exclusive  of  the  physical 
cause,  there  must  have  been  an  overruling  reason*  I  finally 
concluded  that,  while  reasonably  diligent  in  looking  after 
others*  vineyards,  ’mine  own  vineyard  had  I  not  kept,’  at 
least  not  so  diligently  as  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  wishes, 
and  so  the  little  foxes— and  some  fairly  good  sized  ones— 
had  got  in  and  were  spoiling  tho  vines,  consequently  Ho 
gave  mo  leisure  to  do  some  centripetal  thinking* 

"For  once  X  was  not  able  to  do  any  teaching  during  tho 
last  term.,  as  going  back  and  forth  and  up  and  down  the  steps 
to  the  classroom  was  too  risky,  and  I  v/as  warned  by  tho 
surgeon  against  vrtiat  might  bo  the  consequences  of  another 
fracture*  The  Seminary,  though,  seems  to  have  done  very  woll 
in  the  interim  which  is  a  good  omen,  and  is  another  proof 
that  no  one  is  absolutely  indispensable*  Owing  to  the 
upsot  caused  by  the  ’China  incident,’  some  students  losing 
a  half  year  while  others  did  not,  we  have, been  compelled  to 
have  two  annual  commencements  until  such  time  as  wo  can  got 
back  on  even  keel  again*  During  the  past  year,  sixteen 
men  have  graduated  from  the  Seminary  and  six  young  women  from 
the  Women’s  Bible  Seminary,  making  in  all  who  have 
graduated  during  tho  twenty— two  years  of  its  existence*  These 
graduates  are  scattered  over  China  from  North  to  South  and 
from  the  Eastern  sea  to  the  extreme  West,  besides  a  goodly 
number  in  Manchuria  and  some  in  Korea*  There  is, also  a 
largo  number  who  took  only  a  partial  course  but  who  are  good 
ovangolis ts • 

’’The  enrollment  of  both  men  and  women  began  with  170, 
but  owing  to  the  danger  of  hostilities  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  consequent  evacuation  of  many  Americans,  as  well  as  to 
tho  general  unrest,  quite  a  number  did  not  return  for  the 
Spring  term,  and  the  enrollment  fell  off  to  131;  this  though 
is  by  far  more  than  any  other  theological  school  in  China* 
Owing  to  financial  stress  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  tho 
coming  Autumn  term,  when  I  fully  expect  to  begin  class  work 

again,  will  probably  show  a  still  further  decrease*’* 

/ 

The  last  letter  from  Tenghsien  from  Dr*  Hayes  was  written 
August  8,  l9l|2,  to  Mr*  Speer*  The  station  had  been  occupied  for  a 
long  time  "by  tho  Japanese*  The  school  had  been  closed  and  the 
students  dispersed*  All  the  other  missionaries  had  gone* 

'There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  German  priests  in  tho  city 
whom  I  have  not  mot  and  our  Gorman** Jewish  doctor  and  his 
wife  in  the  North  Suburb*  But  wo  have  Messrs*  Chang  and  Ting, 
two  lovol -headed  men,  who  will  stand  by  their  old  teacher  to* 
tho  ond*  YJg  cannot  complain  of  any  ill  treatment  from  tho 
Japanese  officials*  Col*  Toyada,  in  command  of  tho  military 
force  here,  sooms  to  koop  mo  in  mind,  and  we  have  been  assured 
several  times  by  the  other  authorities  hero  that  wo  will  not 
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bo  disturbed  and  that  we  may  remain*  Marry  questions  aro 
asked,  but  no  overt  act  against  us*  Just  now  a  party  of 
Japanese  minor  officials,  etc,,  havo  passed  through  our 
yard. *« » I  think  that  it  would  havo  been  quite  impossible  for 
us  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Hayes  could  not  havo 
endured  the  packing  up,  and  the  trip  via  Tsinan  to  Shanghai 
and  detention  in  both  places  this  hot  weather  (hottest  97 
degrees  in  the  shade  of  the  house)  and  then  tho  crowded 
condition  on  board  ship,  crossing  the  equator  twice,  I  might 
do  so,  but  my  broken  thigh  never  quite  healed  and  would  have 
made  navigation  difficult*  We  do  not  know  what  our  future 
here  may  be  (ora  pro  nobis)  but  are  quite  convinced  that  wo 
have  taken  the  right  course.  Of  course  we  would  like  to  see 
homo  again,  as  we  have  been  away  now  over  thirteen  years.  But 
it  is  too  much  of  a  risk. ...  Don*  t  try  to  answer  this,  as  letters 
do  not  come  through*  If  you  do  not  hear  from  ran  again,  you 
will  know  the  reason  why.  Many  thanks  for  your  cordial 
friends  lei  p  through  all  these  trying  years-*” 
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In  March,  19^3#  Ur.  and  Mrs*  Hayes  wore  taken  to  the 
internment  center  at  Woihsien  by  two  pastors,  one  Chinese  and  one 
Japanese*  The  Chinese  pastor  was  allowed  to  remain  a  time  and  to 
visit  Dr.  Hayes  in  the  camp,  probably  tho  only  instance  where  a 
Chinese  visitor  was  allowed  to  come  inside  a  camp  where  Americans 
and  Europeans  were  interned*  It  was  hero  that  death  came  on  August 

2,  19U+. 

Now  the  grand  life  has  cone  to  its  end.  Dr.  Hayes  belonged 
in  mannor  and  outlook  to  the  old  school  of  gentlemen  and  Christians* 

He  was  steadfast,  frugal,  of  clear  and  tenacious  conviction,  gonial 
and  witty,  with  a  memory  that  seemed  to  let  nothing  slip,  and  a  clear, 
forceful  mind  that  evaded  no  problem  or  difficulty.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  quoted  an  old  text-book  of  his  boyhood  days  1 

l,What  conscience  tells  me  should  be  done 
Or  warns  mo  not  to  doj 
This  toach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun 
That  more  than  heaven  pursue.” 

He  was  one  who  always  wanted  and  willed  to  do  right  and  who  sought 
to  know  what  was  right,  end  though  the  great  world  goes  on  its  way 
negligent  of  such  as  he,  tho  Judgment  Day  will  reveal  the  meaning  of 
such  lives  and  the  immortality  of  their  influence. 

t The  Board,  profoundly  grateful  for  this  life  so  rich  and 
11  in  its  service  to  the  Master  in  China,  would  extend  its  heart*** 
elt  sympathy  in  this  earthly  separation  to  Mrs.  Hayes  in  her  intern¬ 
ment  in  Woihsien,  to  their  son  John  who  is  privileged  to  be  with  his 
mother,,  to  their  son  Ernest  in  America,  to  other  relatives,  to  Dr* 
Hayes*  s  co-workers,  and  to  the  many,  many  Chinese  who  havo  learned 
iron  Dr*  Hayes  the  Christian  way  of  life. 


t  A  Memorial  Minute  for  Mrs*  C*  C.  S olden  of  the  South  China 
fission,  Presented  by  Dr*  Walline,  and  one  for  the  Rev*  Ray  W* 
achtoll,  presented  by  Dr.  Hooper,  will  appear  in  the  ninutos  of  tho 
next  ad  interim  meeting  of  the  Executive  Counci  1* 


Tho  meeting  adjourned  at  5  P.M* 


o^rJO 
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Id 4^20  -  In  view  of  the  unusual  circumstances  connected  with  the 
marriage  and  subsequent  service  of  Mrs.  Norma  Dunning 
Farmer,  M#D.,  who,  after  her  marriage  on  October  23,  19^3,  was 
granted  affiliated  relationship  by  the  Board  (B.A.  #4 3-1083),  it  was 
VOTED  to  grant  the  request  of  the  Western  India  Mission  and  of  the 
India  Council  that  she  be  given  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  salary 
and  allowances  of  a  regularly  appointed  single  missionary.  (See 
W#I#M#  Z43VL57  Qnd  I.C.  W4- 15*)  This  provision  shall  be  retroactive 
from  the  dato  of  her  marriage  and  shall  continue  until  the  normal 
date  for  her  furlough  in  19 k5,  or  until  such  earlier  date  as  she  may 
cease  to  give  full-time  service  under  the  Mission.  If  she  continues 
to  serve  until  the  time  for  her  regular  furlough,  the  Board  will 
bear  tho  expenses  of  her  return  travel  to  America  if  the  journey  is 
undertaken  within  a  period  of  six  months.  (See  Manual  Sec.  ) 

VW+ 21  -  In  connection  with  the  Savings  Account  in  the  Security  - 
First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena  Branch,  in 
the  name  of  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  tho  U.S.A.;  House  of  Rest  Account,  tho  Executive  Council,  acting 
ad  interim  for  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. ,  at  a  meeting  hold  on  July  5,  I9Z4I4,  at  No.  156 
Fifth  -avenue.  Now  York,  New  Yorkj  a  quorum  being  present  and  voting 
the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

RESOLVED ;  That  authority  given  to  Mrs.  Drummond  McCunn,  to 
sign  checks  and  other  items  on  the  Savings  Account  in  the  name  of 
the  Board  in  tho  Security-First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 
Pasadona  Branch,  be  rescinded  as  of  July  5,  19^ .  and 

RESOLVED:  That  Mrs.  M.  C.  Hayes  and  Miss  Elizabeth  V. 

Roberts  bo,  and  each  of  them  hereby  is,  authorized  to  execute  checks 
and  other  items  on  the  Savings  Account  in  the  Security -First 

°f  L°S  ^nS°lQS»  Pasadena  Branch,  standing  in  the  name 
0  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.;  House  of  Rest  Account,”  such  checks  and  other  items  to  be 
signed  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Hayes  "For  the  Treasurer”  and  Miss  Elizabeth  V. 
Roberts  For  the  Treasurer”  and  the  Security-First  National  Bank  of 
Los  iingol es,  Pasadena  Branch,  is  hereby  authorized  to  honor  all 
checks  and. other  items  signed  by  the  persons  above  designated  in  the 
manner  indicated.  Each  of  them  is  also  authorized  to  endorse  checks 
and  other,  items  payable  to  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 

res  yterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.;  House  of  Rest  Account,  for 
deposit. 


Following  the  reading  of  Memorial  Minutes  on  Mrs.  Wm.  B. 
Hamilton  (as  recorded  below)  and  Dr.  James  B.  Rodgers  (to  bo 
recorded  in  the  next  Ad  Interim  Minutes)  the  meeting  was  closed 
With  prayer  led  by  Dr.  Wallino  and  Dr.  Hooper. 

kb-k 22  -  Cherished  manorios  will  be  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  tho 

Shantung  missionaries  and  of  tho  Chinose,  especially  thoso 
oi  tho  Tsinan  area,  at  the  news  of  tho  doath  on  June  27,  I9I4J4  in 
Pasadona,  California,  of  Mrs,  William  Beeson  Hamilton,  who  for 
lorty-two  years  served  actively  in  the  Tsinan  Station  of  tho  Shontuig 
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Hamilton 


Mission*  Though  Mrs.  Homilton  was  Honorably  Rotirod  from  active 
service  on  April  23,  193^4.  she  remainod  in  China  at  hor  homo  in 
Tsinan  until  war  conditions  in  191*0  mado  it  nocessary  for  hor  to 
return  to  tho  United  States.  Since  hor  return,  Mrs*  Hamilton  has 
mado  hor  homo  in  Pasadena,  California. 

Margaret  Ewing  Woods  was  bom  in  Stoubenvillo,  Ohio,  on 
April  23.  1861*,  tho  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  In  hor 
early  childhood,  she  came  with  her  family  to  Washington,  Pennsylvani 
and  there  sho  grew  to  womanhood,  graduating  in  1882  from  the 
Washington  Seminary  for  Girls  and  teaching  in  a  mission  school  for 
colored  children  and  otherwise  aiding  in  tho  work  of  tho  church 
and  community* 

Miss  Woods,  as  tho  fianceo  of  tho  Rev.  William  Beeson 
Hamilton,  was  appointed  a  missionary  assigned  to  China  on 
September  21,  I89I.  Sho  sailed  April  5.  1892,  arrived  in  Chofoo, 

May  10,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Hamilton  May  11,  1892.  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Hamilton  reached  Tsinan  in  August,  1892  and,  from  that  date  until 
retirement,  Mrs.  Hamilton1  s  service  in  that  station  was  unbroken. 
Their  only  daughter  was  also  a  missionary  in  tho  Shantung  Mission 
from  1917  until  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Norwood  F.  Allman,  a  lawyer, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  Consular  Service  of  the  United  States. 

Until  Dr.  Hamilton*  s  death  in  1912,  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  his 
companion  in  his  evangelistic  itineration;  she  also  made  her  home 
a  place  of  fellowship  for  Chinese  and  foreigners  -  a  place  to 
which  all  liked  to  come  for  inspiration  and  refreshment  of 
spirit* 


After  her  husband’s  death,  Mrs*  Hamilton  kept  bravely  on, 
her  work  becoming  more  and  more  that  of  teaching  and  in  planning 
for  the  W'omen’s  Bible  School  of  Tsinan,  which  was  established  in 
i913*  Sho  was  soon  elected  to  the  Mission  Executive  Committee, 
where  hor  sympathetic  understanding  and  good  judgment  were  greatly 
appreciated.  One  of  her  outstanding  characteristics  was  her 


humility,  but  her  colleagues  were  always  glad  to  get  her  opinion 
on  mission  questions  because,  with  hor  humility,  sho  also  possessed 
keen  insight  into  situations  and  deep  understanding  of  human  nature. 
Sho  was  kindly  and  charitable  in  hor  judgment  of  others;  a  person 
with  whom  others  liked  to  work.  But  Mrs*  Hamilton’s  greatest 
interest  was  toaching  the  Bible  to  simple  women  who  had  had  few 
educational  privileges  and,  in  tho  Women’s  Bible  School,  her 
faithfulness  and  devotion  wore  ever  apparent.  She  inspired  the 
women  who  came  under  her  influence  and  teaching  to  pass  on  to 
others  what  they  had  received. 

And  so,  a  fine  spirit  has  gone  on  before  us.  Failing  eye¬ 
sight  compelled  a  diminution  in  some  of  her  activities  but  never 
curtailed  in  tho  slightest  her  interest  in  tho  cause  of  Christ  in 
China,  nor  affected  the  Christian  courtesy  with  which  she  ever  gave 
hor  counsel  to  those  who  came  seeking  it.  Wo  shall  miss  her  greatly 
but  are  profoundly  thankful  for  all  that  her  life  and  sorvico,  given 
so  self-effacingly  yet  so  effectively,  have  meant  to  all  those  in 
China  and  America  who  have  known  her  or  have  been  influ enced  by  hor 
service  for  Christ  in  that  land.  With  Mrs.  Allman,  the  grand¬ 
children,  and  other  relatives  and  friends,  the  Board  would  join  in 
thankfulness  to  God  for  this  life  of  loving  and  unremitting  service 
to  the  Master. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10*55  A.M* 


J.L.  Hooper 
Recording  Secretary 
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I43-958  ”  The  Board  held  a  Service  of  Commemoration  for  Miss  Margaret 

E*  Hodge,  whose  death  was  reported  at  the  November  meeting 
of  the  Board.  This  service  was  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  with  Dr.  Wu  Yi-fang,  Mrs*  John  A.  Finley,  Dr.  W.  P.  Schell  and 
Dr.  W.H.  Foulkes  participating.  The  following  Memorial  Minute  was 
prepared  and  read  by  Mrs.  Finley  and  adopted  by  the  Board: 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Margaret  E.  Hodge  of  Philadelphia  on 
Friday,  November  12,  19^3*  "the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  lost  one  who  has 
given  loyal  and  devoted  service  to  them  f->r  over  forty  years. 

i 

Born  in  I869  of  a  long  line  of  well-known  Presbyterian 
preachers  and  teachers,  she  followed  in  their  train  with  distinction, 
and  was  herself  elected  to  the  Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
Philadelphia  in  1899,  being  then  but  thirty  years  old.  From  that  time 
she  served  with  ability  and  devotion  her  own  Board  in  Philadelphia, 
of  which  she  was  elected  president  in  1910,  serving  in  that  office  till 
1917,  when  she  became  Executive  Secretary  of  the  six  Women’s  Boards. 

The  need  of  a  person  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  Women’s 
Boards  had  long  been  felt;  someone  who  could  represent  them  on  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Assembly’s  Board,  and  on  the  large  denomina¬ 
tional  and  interdenominational  committees.  However,  it  had  seemed 
next  to  impossible  to  find  a  woman  who  would  make  long  trips  across 
this  country,  and  do  all  the  necessary  speaking  and  counseling. 

Miss  Hodge  was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  position  and  she 
filled  it  ably  and  efficiently.  In  addition,  during  these  years  she 
planned  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Philadelphia  Board,  founded  in  1870 
and  thus  being  fifty  years  old  in  1920.  She  arranged  to  have  the  other 
Women’s  Boards  which  were  organized  not  much  later  as  participants 
and  it  was  indeed  a  golden  occasion,  unforgettable  by  all  who  attended 
Women  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  missionaries 
from  different  countries  of  the  world  where  there  is  Presbyterian  work. 
Miss  Hodge  made  it  a  triumphant  pageant  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  women  for  Foreign  Missions  in  fifty  years. 

The. work  of  co-ordinating  the  Women’s  Boards  had  been  done 
so  well  that  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  six  Women’s  Boards  should 
become  one  and  this  was  accomplished  immediately  after  the  Jubilee,  and! 
Miss  Hodge  was  naturally  seen  to  be  the  person  fitted  to  be  the  first 
president.  She  was  the  only  person  ever  elected  to  that  office  for, 
hree  years  later,  the  Women’s  Board  was  united  with  the  Assembly’s 
Board,  forming  one  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  with  a  membership  of 
wenty-five  men  and  fifteen  women,  and  Mi s s  Hodge  was  the  first  woman 
vice-president,  a  position  which  she  held  till  I9I4O, 

>It  has  always  been  felt  that  it  was  largely  due  to  Miss 
0  ge’s  wisdom  and  ability  in  organization  that  the  union  has  proved 
so  successful  in  the  following  years. 

During  her  presidency  of  the  Women’s  Board  in  1922,  Miss 
o  ge  went  to  China  to  attend  the  National  Christian  Conference  in 
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ARTHUR  E.  HOLT 

The  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  records  its  grievous 
sense  of  loss  in  the  sudden  passing  of  Arthur  Erastus  Holt ,  on  Tuesday , 
January  13,  1942.  Dr.  Holt's  pioneering  thought  and  practical  service 
in  the  field  of  social  ethics  made  him  a  valued  servant  of  the  Christian 
cause ,  not  only  in  America  and  in  his  own  churchy  but  in  far-off  lands 
and  among  many  denominational  groups.  As  Director  of  Research  and 
Survey  of  the  Chicago  Congregational  Union ,  as  National  Secretary  of 
Social  Education  for  the  Congregational-Christian  Churches  in  the  United 
States ,  as  Regional  Consultant  for  India ,  Burma ,  and  Ceylon  in  the 
foreign-work  survey  of  the  Young  Men  s  and  Young  Women  s  Christian 
Associations ,  and  as  instigator  and  organizer  of  many  social  service 
activities  at  home  and  abroad ,  he  did  a  work  of  incalculable  value.  As 
Professor  of  Social  Ethics  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago ,  as  Visiting  Professor  in 
the  Sir  Dorabji  Tata  School  of  Social  Work ,  Bombay,  India ,  in  1936-3J, 
and  as  Rauschenbusch  lecturer  in  the  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School , 
he  widened  the  intellectual  horizons  of  his  students ,  broadened  their 
sympathies ,  and  inspired  them  to  greater  serviceableness.  Through  half- 
a-dozen  books  and  innumerable  articles  in  religious ,  educational ,  and 
sociological  journals  he  helped  guide  the  thinking  and  direct  the  action 
of  many  of  the  most  alert  leaders  of  the  Christian  enterprise.  To  his  col¬ 
leagues  he  brought  7nental  and  spiritual  stimulation  and  a  war?n  and 
enduring  quality  of  friendship  which  will  always  remain  as  a  cherished 
memory. 

We  wish  to  express  to  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary ,  to  which 
institution  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  indebted 
for  the  great  services  rendered  by  our  lamented  colleague ,  our  gratitude 
that  we  have  been  permitted  to  share  the  fruits  of  his  fertile  mind  and 
generous  heart  throughout  the  years.  And  to  Mrs.  Holt  and  the  bereaved 
family  we  express  our  deep  and  sincere  sy?npathy. 

Ernest  Cadman  Colwell,  Dean 
For  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School 
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MICROBE  HUNTERS  ON  THE 
SOCIAL  FRONTIER 

By  Arthur  E.  Holt 

[Suddenly  on  the  morning  of  January  13  our  beloved  colleague ,  Dr.  Holt ,  died  of  a  heart 
attack.  At  the  moment  he  was  in  his  office  engaged  in  a  conference  concerning  Merom 
Institute.  On  the  desk  before  him  lay  the  manuscript  of  the  following  address ,  which  he  had 
delivered  at  the  Seminary  convocation  opening  the  Winter  Quarter  just  five  days  earlier .] 


ONE  evening  last  spring  Major 
i  Connolly  of  the  city  health  de- 
r  partment  told  a  group  in  this 
Seminary  that  the  bubonic 
plague  had  entered  the  United  States  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  was  already  as  far 
east  as  Montana  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  A  short  time  after  that  I  saw 
the  statement  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health.  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  said,  was  establishing  research 
units  along  this  area  and  had  discovered 
that  the  carriers  of  this  disease  were  the 
ground  squirrels  and  the  prairie  dogs, 
those  little  animals  which  in  our  youth  we 
so  proudly  captured  and  turned  into  pets. 

Now  the  bubonic  plague  is  serious  busi¬ 
ness  in  any  country,  but  we  are  not  panic- 
stricken  and  our  confidence  lies  in  the  fact 
that  (a)  the  medical  fraternity  who  guard 
the  health  of  the  world — those  microbe 
hunters  who  seek  the  germs  which  prey 
upon  human  beings — have  isolated  the 
plague  germ”  and  its  carriers  and  have 
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brought  the  disease  under  control  and 
that  ( b )  these  same  guardians  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  have  learned  how  to  promote 
health.  They  not  only  fight  the  germs 
which  are  public  enemies  but  they  pro¬ 
mote  the  germs  which  are  the  source  of 
health. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Labor  Trades  Assembly  of  Pueblo, 
Colorado.  I  was  a  young  minister  just  out 
of  the  seminary,  anxious  to  participate  in 
the  life  of  the  city,  and  I  was  elected  as  a 
fraternal  delegate  to  this  Labor  Trades 
Assembly.  One  evening  there  came  in  a 
message  from  the  Asiatic  Exclusion 
League  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  read  some¬ 
what  as  follows:  “We  have  had  printed 
ten  million  little  red  posters  on  which  are 
the  words  ‘Fire  the  Jap!’  We  want  these 
posted  in  every  public  place  until  we  have 
created  such  a  spirit  that  we  will  drive  the 
Yellow  Peril  from  our  coasts.”  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  heard  the  phrase 
“Yellow  Peril,”  and  I  was  shocked,  but  I 
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did  nothing  about  it.  So  far  as  I  know  the 
only  man  who  sensed  the  danger  in  such 
conduct  was  an  American  Board  mission- 
ary  by  the  name  of  Sydney  Gulick,  who, 
with  some  of  the  same  constructive  spirit 
as  that  of  the  doctors  who  fight  the  great 
plagues,  set  himself  to  the  eradication  of 
the  germs  of  social  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

If  we  had  had  five  hundred  men  like 
Sydney  Gulick  who  had  been  “microbe 
hunters  in  the  realm  of  social  conflict,” 
this  war  could  have  been  avoided.  Sydney 
Gulick  set  himself  to  educating  the  public 
on  the  “quota”  plan,  which  would  allow  so 
many  Japanese  to  enter  this  country  every 
year .  It  was  a  small  number,  but  it  would 
have  saved  the  situation  and  promoted 
good  will  instead  of  ill.  However,  the 
United  States  Senate  in  a  moment  of  petty 
irritation  grabbed  Sydney  Gulick’s  quota 
plan  on  which  he  had  educated  the  public 
and  applied  it  to  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  but  slammed  the  door  in  the  face 
of  Japan — and  now  both  Japan  and  the 
United  States  are  in  a  conflict  which 
ought  never  to  have  developed. 

I  propose  a  new  order  of  men  whom,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  I  call  the  “microbe 
hunters  on  the  social  frontier,”  who  will 
rescue  us  from  the  confused  mixture  of 
magic  and  nonconsequential  logic  in  which 
we  now  are. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  these  new 
microbe  hunters  that  they  seek  to  isolate 
the  germs  of  social  conflict  and  to  study 
the  behavior  of  these  germs  in  certain  con¬ 
flicts  fairly  close  at  home.  Let  them,  as 
the  doctors  would  say,  take  some  easy 
cases  first. 

Let  us  take,  first  of  all,  our  own  Civil 
War.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  nothing 
was  accomplished  by  this  war,  but  the 
best  that  was  accomplished  was  inciden¬ 
tal,  and  most  of  what  was  accomplished 
could  have  come  better  by  some  other 
method.  We  brought  to  the  arbitrament 


of  the  sword  such  questions  as  national 
irritation  over  the  injustice  of  tariff  rates 
between  an  agricultural  South  and  an  in¬ 
dustrial  North.  The  remedy  of  military 
victory  seemed  but  slightly  related  to  the 
source  of  irritation,  since  it  resulted  in 
augmenting  the  irritation  by  breaking  the 
political  power  of  the  South  and  multiply¬ 
ing  the  political  power  of  the  northerners, 
who  promptly  compounded  the  felony  of 
unjust  tariff  rates  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

We  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  the  question  of  the  Union  versus 
state  rights.  We  preserved,  by  military 
forces,  political  unity,  while  we  rent  all  the 
more  delicate  social  fabric  of  the  nation. 
The  question  of  freedom  for  the  Negroes 
was  an  incidental  issue  which  freed  the 
Negro,  but  with  the  hatred  of  the  strife 
still  resting  on  his  head.  Had  we  had  five 
hundred  social  conflict  microbe  hunters 
like  John  Woolman,  we  could  have  saved 
the  nation  the  tragedy  of  the  Civil  War. 

Or  let  us  take  a  domestic  conflict  like 
the  struggle  between  the  farmer  and  the 
city  consumers  over  the  food  problem.  In 
early  New  England  the  people  had  in  the 
town  meeting  a  device  for  resolving  the 
rural-urban  conflict.  The  conflict  which  is 
the  biggest  of  all  American  conflicts — the 
conflict  between  the  trader  and  his  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
the  money-lender  and  the  borrower — was 
resolved  in  the  stormy  but  approximately 
just  discussions  of  the  town  meeting. 
American  democracy  was  born  in  villages 
of  the  days  of  homespun  where  conflict 
was  tempered  by  neighborliness  and  social 
sympathy.  But  this  conflict  outgrew  its 
controls. 

Take  one  simple  item  as  an  illustration. 
Prior  to  1873  the  delivery  of  milk  in  Chi¬ 
cago  was  a  fairly  simple  process; the  neigh¬ 
borly  controls  still  held.  But  one  day 
Mrs.  O’Leary’s  cow  kicked  over  a  lantern 
and  burned  up  Chicago.  The  city  fathers 
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then  decided  that  there  should  be  no  pri¬ 
vate  milk  supply  owned  inside  the  city.  If 
V0U  wanted  to  keep  a  cow  or  a  goat  in 
your  back  yard,  you  had  to  move  out  to 
Oak  Park  or  Evanston  or  points  beyond. 

As  a  result,  most  of  the  Congregationalists 
moved  out  to  the  suburbs.  This  simple 
process  of  providing  milk  for  Chicago  chil¬ 
dren  became  one  of  great  conflict.  There 
were  18,000  farmers  on  one  side  and 
t.  250,000  consumers  on  the  other.  Two 
major  formulas  were  offered.  One  was 
violent  effort;  it  brought  on  strikes  with 
resultant  test  of  endurance.  The  other 
called  for  law  and  the  test  of  a  majority 
vote.  So  far  as  I  can  see  neither  offers  a 
criterion  as  to  what  should  be  the  price  of 
milk  in  Chicago;  both  were  still  forms  of 
conflict,  both  reduced  consumption  of 
milk,  and  both  increased  cost.  One  prac¬ 
tical  contribution  was  found  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  they  have  Mennonites  for 
farmers  and  Quakers  for  distributors  and 
the  smallest  spread  between  producer  and 
consumer  of  any  city  in  the  country.  By 
right-minded  men  the  conflict  seems  to 
have  been  resolved  before  it  started. 

Let  us  take  another  conflict — the  strug¬ 
gle  between  nations.  Day  by  day  I  hear 
commentators  crooning  statistics  over  the 
radio  about  the  superior  resources  of  the 
Allies  over  the  Axis  powers — the  Allies 
have  65  per  cent  of  the  world’s  wheat,  soy¬ 
beans,  etc.,  so  we  are  told.  As  though  this 
could  be  really  significant  in  a  final  adjust¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  it  could  easily  be  possible 
to  take  these  statistics  and  prove  that 
they  furnish  a  justification  for  the  war 
between  the  “haves”  and  the  “have- 
nots.”  Some  Axis  commentator  might 
take  these  statistics  and  say:  “That  is 
just  what  we  told  you — we  are  excluded 
from  the  earth’s  resources,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  fighting  about.”  If  the  supe¬ 
rior  resources  win,  the  situation  is  not 
remedied;  the  felony  is  compounded.  So 
far  as  the  logic  of  the  argument  is  con¬ 


cerned  I  am  reminded  of  the  small  boy 
who  went  to  the  officer  down  at  the  street 
corner  and  said,  “Officer,  I  wish  you 
would  come  up  here;  there  is  a  man  beat¬ 
ing  up  my  father  plumb  awful !”  The  offi¬ 
cer  followed  the  boy  and  found  two  men 
in  a  vacant  lot  pummeling  each  other, 
first  one  was  on  top  and  then  the  other. 
The  officer  leaned  over  with  his  search¬ 
light  and  said,  “Son,  which  one  of  these 
men  is  your  father?”  The  boy  replied, 
“Officer,  that’s  just  what  they  are  fighting 
about.  It’s  going  to  make  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ence  to  me  which  one  of  these  men  you 
decide  to  help.” 

Or  take  another  source  of  international 
conflict— the  right  of  the  democracies  to 
their  empires.  It  is  assumed  that  civil 
rights  at  home  guarantee  economic  lib¬ 
erty  at  the  receiving  end  of  empire.  It  is 
not  seen  that  civil  liberty  plus  empire- 
capitalism  is  probably  the  most  perfect 
formula  for  exploitation  which  this  world 
knows  anything  about.  In  the  midst  of  all 
our  talk  about  freedom  in  our  democracy 
I  have  been  waiting  for  someone  to  tell 
the  truth  about  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  Puerto  Rico  is  one 
of  about  a  hundred  islands  of  the  seas 
which  the  United  States  is  to  take  over  in 
the  interest  of  military  security.  Since  the 
democracies  are  offering  themselves  as 
world-models,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire 
how  we  govern  one  of  these  islands  which 
we  have  already  taken  over  in  the  interest 
of  military  security.  John  Gunther  has 
just  described  Puerto  Rico  in  his  new 
book,  Inside  Latin  America I 

I  plodded  through  the  streets  of  San  Juan, 
and  I  took  a  brief  trip  or  two  into  the  country¬ 
side.  What  I  found  appalled  me. 

I  saw  rickety  squatter  houses  perched  in 
garbage-drenched  mud  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  new  United  States  naval  base. 

I  saw  native  villages  steaming  with  filth 

1  Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  1941.  Quo¬ 
tation  used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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villages  dirtier  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  the  most 
squalid  parts  of  China. 

I  saw  the  smoke  of  burning  refuse  near  San 
Juan  harbor— and  smelt  it— a  scene  that  is  a 
shame  and  disgrace  to  the  United  States. 

I  saw  children  bitten  by  disease  and  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  in  slum  dwellings— if  you 
can  call  them  dwellings— that  make  the  hovels 
ol  Calcutta  look  healthy  by  comparison. 

I  saw,  in  short,  misery,  disease,  squalor, 
tilth.  It  would  be  lamentable  enough  to  see 
this  anywhere.  It  would  be  shocking  enough 
m  the  remote  uplands  of  Peru  or  the  stinking 
valleys  of  the  Ganges.  But  to  see  it  on  Ameri¬ 
can  territory,  among  people  whom  the  United 
States  has  governed  since  1898,  in  a  region  for 
which  our  federal  responsibility  has  been  com¬ 
plete  for  43  years,  is  a  paralyzing  jolt  to  any¬ 
one  who  believes  in  American  standards  of 
progress  and  civilization. 

The  picture  seen  by  the  eye  is  bad  enough. 

I  he  story  heard  by  the  ear  is  even  worse. 

I  found  that  in  Puerto  Rico  between  350,000 
and  400,000  school  children — about  56  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  school  age — do  not  go 
to  school,  because  there  are  not  enough  school¬ 
rooms.  I  found  that  in  some  villages  a  flat 
100  per  cent  of  the  population  has  malaria. 

I  found  that  infant  mortality  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  the  highest  in  the  world,  four  times 
that  of  the  United  States. 

I  found  that  the  average  income  of  the 
jibaro  (peasant)  is  about  $135  per  year,  or  less 
than  40  cents  a  day. 

I  found  that  a  pound  of  meat  costs  30  cents 
in  Puerto  Rico,  whereas  in  Santo  Domingo  45 
miles  away  it  is  6  cents. 

I  found  that  there  is  no  milk  fit  to  drink, 
and  that  even  the  public  water  supply — on 
American  territory !— is  not  safe,  because  the 
island  cannot  afford  proper  sanitation  meth¬ 
ods. 

Also  and  this  is  the  Puerto  Rican  para- 
d°x~I  found  hope  and  confidence  that  a  new 
administration  is  going  to  mend  many  of  these 
things. 

Without  elaborating  my  point  that  the 
roots  of  conflict  and  the  roots  of  peace 
grow  deep,  I  wish  to  repeat  my  appeal  for 
a  new  order  of  men  who,  with  something 


of  the  zeal  of  the  microbe  hunters  who 
have  fought  back  the  great  racial  scourges 
will  give  themselves  to  the  understanding 
and  elimination  of  the  great  historic  con¬ 
flicts  for  which  so  far  we  have  had  only 
the  questionable  remedy  of  human  sacri¬ 
fice  in  the  interest  of  military  victory.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  call  certain  men  ban¬ 
dits;  social  workers  want  to  know  why  and 
how  certain  men  became  bandits,  and 
they  seek  a  remedy  in  social  causes  as  well 
as  in  personal  evil.  Now  this  appeal  has 
its  significance  for  the  church,  for  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  for  ethics. 

Back  of  this  conception  must  be  a 
church  which  seeks  a  more  profound  an¬ 
swer  to  social  conflict  than  military  vic¬ 
tory.  It  will  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
inadequacy  of  its  past  effort  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  situation  in  which  we  are 
but  it  will  seek  a  more  profound  and  a 
more  enduring  remedv. 

It  calls  for  a  church  which  is  above  the 
conflict,  but  it  calls  for  a  church  which 
participates  in  the  conflict  in  the  way  and 
at  the  time  when  Sydney  Gulick  tried  to 
prevent  the  growing  antagonism  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  The  time 
element  is  important,  the  method  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  will  is  fundamentally  im¬ 
portant.  It  calls  for  that  quality  of  the 
will  which  comes  by  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  the  great  symbol  of  a  reconciling 
God. 

It  calls  also  for  that  understanding  of 
the  forces  of  history  and  of  social  action 
which  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
torical  and  social  sciences.  We  must  not 
only  denounce  the  bad;  we  must  cultivate 
the  good.  It  will  not  do  to  talk  always 
about  moral  man  and  immoral  society. 

It  will  call  for  a  new  kind  of  Calvinism 
which  has  more  profound  social  insights 
than  the  so-called  “new  Calvinism.”  The¬ 
ology  in  America  has  a  Calvinistic  back¬ 
ground,  believing  that  man’s  salvation  is 
through  his  vocation;  but  thus  far  it  has 
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not  developed  that  capacity  of  acute  criti¬ 
cism  of  social  life  which  makes  social  con¬ 
trol  possible.  .  , 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  religious  and 

ethical  men  are  on  the  spot,  but  the  goal  is 
not  to  be  won  just  by  the  preaching  of 


sermons,  important  as  that  is.  It  calls  for 
men  who  will  penetrate  the  areas  of  social 
conflict  as  men  of  science  have  hunted 
down  the  germs  of  yellow  fever  and  of 
plagues  and  in  their  own  persons  have 
paid  the  price  of  our  redemption. 


A  SHAFT  OF  LIGHT 

By  Albert  W.  Palmer 

[This  address  was  delivered  at  the  Memorial  Service  in  the  United  Church  of  Hyde  Park.] 


IT  IS  sometimes  said  that  “every  in¬ 
stitution  is  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  a  man.”  But  Arthur 
Holt  threw  no  shadows.  Rather  he 
threw  a  shaft  of  light  into  every  activity 
with  which  he  was  connected — a  shaft 
of  light  which  was  at  once  critical,  reveal¬ 
ing,  and  creative. 

He  was  a  light-bringing  influence  on  the 
Faculty  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  He  inherited  a  glorious  tradition 
from  Graham  Taylor,  who  had  been 
brought  here  in  1894  to  found  the  first 
chair  of  Christian  economics  in  any  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  in  the  country.  But 
Arthur  Holt  did  not  seek  merely  to  be  a 
copy  of  Graham  Taylor;  he  pioneered  a 
new  way  of  his  own.  How  some  of  his 
pithy  sayings  have  illuminated  not  only  the 
field  of  social  ethics  but  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  theological  education!  “We  try  to 
keep  our  facts  ahead  of  our  oratory! 
“Not  all  research  is  done  in  libraries! 
“Let  the  students  have  the  privilege  of 
making  their  own  mistakes!”  Gloriously, 
indeed,  did  he  live  up  to  Graham  Taylor  s 
own  principle:  “Keep  your  head  in  the 
stars  but  your  feet  in  the  mud.”  And  not 
only  did  he  exemplify  this  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  research  into  social  and  religious 
problems  in  both  town  and  countryside 


but  he  saw  to  it  that  his  students  in  the 
Seminary  and  in  the  Divinity  School  ot 
the  University  of  Chicago  never  had  the 
mud  all  off  their  boots  yet  never  lost  the 
sense  that  the  stars  were  still  shining  over¬ 
head. 

Professor  Holt’s  shaft  of  light  also  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  problems  of  Congregation¬ 
al  Chicago  as  he  headed  the  department  of 
research  and  survey  of  the  Congregational 
Union.  He  saw  the  city  as  a  growing,  de¬ 
veloping  organism.  With  the  help  of  his 
able  colleague,  Professor  Kincheloe,  he  de¬ 
vised  maps  and  graphs  and  charts  to  show 
what  was  happening  to  different  races, 
problem  parishes,  and  various  sectors  of 
the  city’s  life.  He  was  constantly  “re¬ 
thinking  Chicago,”  to  use  the  title  of  an 
important  study  made  largely  by  students 
under  his  direction.  And,  as  he  traced  the 
life-line  of  the  city’s  churches,  he  became 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  co-operative  Protestant  effort  and, 
therefore,  of  the  high  strategic  importance 
of  the  comity  commission  and  united  re¬ 
ligious  survey  of  the  Chicago  Church 
Federation. 

But  his  interests  went  far  beyond  Chi¬ 
cago.  Twice  he  sent  a  penetrating  ray  of 
light  into  the  darkness  of  India.  The  first 
time  was  in  1929,  when  he  went  out  by 
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request  to  make  a  special  survey  of 
Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  work  in  that 
amazing  land.  Then  again  in  1937  he  re¬ 
turned  to  India  to  assist  Dr.  Clifford 
Manshardt  in  setting  up  the  first  school 
for  training  social  workers  in  India.  This 
opportunity  to  study  another  civilization 
deepened  his  insight  into  parallel  human 
problems  in  America.  “The  same  tides 
rise  and  fall  over  there  as  here,”  he  said. 
And,  en  route  to  and  from  India,  he  looked 
in  with  eager,  sympathetic,  appraising 
eyes  upon  Africa  and  its  terrific  racial 
problems  and  also  upon  South  America 
and  Mexico. 

His  books  were  also  like  shafts  of  light 
illuminating  the  darkness.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  lecturers  on  the  Rauschen- 
busch  Foundation  at  Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity  School;  and,  with  a  clarity  and 
spiritual  passion  worthy  of  Walter  Rau- 
schenbusch  himself,  he  put  those  lectures 
afterward  into  a  book:  This  Nation  under 
God.  His  earliest  volume,  The  Bible  as  a 
Community  Book ,  was  prophetic  in  its 
very  title.  The  whole  sweep  and  balance 
of  Arthur  Holt  is  there — his  fine  combina¬ 
tion  of  religion  linked  up  to  a  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  needs  and  problems.  His  last 
book,  Christian  Roots  of  Democracy  in 
America ,  the  home  missions  study-book 
for  the  year,  has  passed  the  forty  thou¬ 
sand  mark,  as  he  gleefully  told  me  only  a 
few  days  ago. 

One  of  the  dark  spots  in  American  life 
has  been  the  treatment  accorded  labor. 

As  a  young  Congregational  minister  in 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  Arthur  Holt  explored 
the  labor  problem.  He  became  a  fraternal 
delegate  to  the  central  labor  council  and 
on  a  later  occasion  attended  a  national 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  as  a  representative  of  the  churches. 

In  this  concern  for  the  workingman  he 
found  an  able  colleague  in  James  Mullen- 
bach,  the  great  labor  arbitrator  and  peace¬ 
maker.  Some  years  after  Mullenbach 
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died,  it  was  with  great  enthusiasm  that 
Arthur  Holt  entered  into  the  formation  of 
one  of  Chicago’s  newest  social  exploratory 
projects,  the  James  Mullenbach  Institute. 
It  was  Holt  who  sold  the  idea  to  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Union  and  to  the  Council  for 
Social  Action  and  found  in  Frank  McCul¬ 
loch  just  the  man  to  lead  it  and  make  it  an 
agency  for  interpreting  the  churches  and 
organized  labor  to  each  other. 

Perhaps  Professor  Holt’s  most  signifi¬ 
cant  and  distinctive  contribution  to  Amer¬ 
ican  religious  life  is  the  Council  for  Social 
Action.  It  grew  out  of  a  speech  which  I 
vividly  remember  hearing  him  make  in 
Graham  Taylor  Hall.  He  traced  the  origin 
of  our  great  denominational  agencies,  such 
as  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society,  the  Church  Building  Society,  the 
Sunday  School  Society,  and  others  as  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  the  churches  to  follow 
and  Christianize  the  frontier.  Then  he 
showed  how  the  geographical  frontiers  had 
filled  up  and  vanished.  But  we  still  have 
frontiers!  Where  are  they?  In  the  realm 
of  social  maladjustments,  racial  conflict, 
industrial  stress  and  strain,  and  rural- 
urban  misunderstanding.  But  the  church 
has  no  agency  to  represent  it  and  imple¬ 
ment  it  on  these  social  frontiers,  and  it 
needs  such  an  agency  desperately  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  real  issues  of  our  day  as 
strongly  and  realistically  as  our  fathers 
met  the  issues  of  fiftv  or  a  hundred  years 
ago.  That,  in  essence,  was  his  speech, 
and  out  of  it  our  Council  for  Social  Action 
was  born.  That  is  its  mandate  and  its 
charter. 

A  man  with  Professor  Holt’s  deep  in¬ 
sight  into  national  problems  and  human 
destiny,  a  man  who  had  looked  with  un¬ 
derstanding  into  the  needs  and  struggles 
of  Africa,  India,  and  Latin  America,  could 
not  but  be  repelled  at  the  tragic  futility 
and  waste  of  war.  He  saw  war,  as  the  so¬ 
cially  minded  Christian  must  ever  see  it, 
as  a  vast  engulfing  evil,  destructive  of 
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truth  humanity,  generosity,  and  social 
hope.’  And  so,  during  these  recent  months, 
he  struggled  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  being 
gainst  any  involvement  of  our  country  in 
the  tragic  net  of  war.  He  had  no  illusions 
of  smug  nationalistic  self-complacency. 
With  his  world-vision,  he  was  never  an 
isolationist.  With  a  sociologist’s  instinct 
his  mind  turned  often  to  some  kind  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  regionalism  as  a  next 
step  toward  a  world-economy.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  Chicago! 

But  his  final  self-dedication,  the  supreme 
sunset  glow  of  affectionate  devotion  by 
which  his  life  was  crowned,  grew  out  of  his 
increasing  concern  for  the  country  church 
and  the  problems  of  rural  life.  He  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  his  father  had  been 
a  “dirt  farmer,”  as  he  expressed  it,  out  in 
Colorado,  a  pioneer  in  irrigation  projects 
and  in  a  farmers’  co-operative  mill.  And 
so  when  a  few  years  ago  Arthur  Holt  dis¬ 
covered  a  little  Christian  college  at  Mer- 
om,  Indiana,  which  had  “winked  out, 
as  Lincoln  would  have  expressed  it,  he  got 
hold  of  another  new  and  potentially  fruit¬ 
ful  idea.  Such  a  college  could  have  a  kind 
of  resurrection!  It  could  be  reborn  as  a 
center  where  rural  ministers  could  gather, 
where  young  people’s  conferences  could  be 
held,  where  farmers’  co-operative  soci¬ 
eties,  pure-milk  associations,  and  the  like, 
could  gather  for  their  meetings,  and  where 
a  general  center  could  be  established  for 
the  cultural  and  religious  stimulation  of 
rural  life.  Merom,  with  its  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  was 
ideally  situated  to  try  out  this  experiment 
in  a  new  kind  of  rural  social  center. 

And  so  Merom  Institute  began.  Old 
buildings  were  cleaned  up,  new  cottages 
constructed,  and  interest  enlisted  from 
state  and  national  religious  bodies.  Clar¬ 
ence  Bennett,  Ferry  Platt,  and,  finally, 
Shirley  Greene  were  brought  in  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  detailed  leadership,  and 
various  experimental  programs  launched. 


A  Quaker  work-camp  at  Merom  last  sum¬ 
mer  proved  so  admirable  that  it  was  an 
easy  step  to  move  on  to  utilizing  the 
grounds  and  buildings  for  a  Quaker  Public 
Service  Camp  for  conscientious  objectors. 

But  one  Merom  was  not  enough!  Ar¬ 
thur  Holt  had  a  vision  of  a  string  of  Mer¬ 
om  Institutes  across  the  country  follow¬ 
ing  the  farm  belt.  Tabor  College  in  south¬ 
western  Iowa  seemed  a  promising  location 
for  another  Christian  rural  social  center. 
Just  the  week  before  he  died,  he  went  out 
to  Tabor  to  confer  with  religious  leaders 
about  this  project.  He  was  all  aglow  with 
enthusiasm  for  his  new  idea:  “A  New 
Use  for  Old  Colleges,”  he  called  it.  He 
was  always  hunting  for,  and  finding,  the 
terse  and  telling  phrase.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  vision  he  has  seen  will  live  on  in  the 
hearts  and  brains  of  other  men  to  the 
benefit  of  rural  life  and  the  rejuvenation  of 
our  country  churches! 

How  could  one  man  throw  so  many 
shafts  of  light  into  so  many  areas  of 
shadow?  Very  briefly,  because  of  four 
qualities:  First  of  all,  he  had  a  clear,  in¬ 
dependent  mind,  which  had  never  been 
clouded  by  dissipation,  selfishness,  or  en¬ 
mity.  He  had  what  Raymond  Robins 
would  call  “an  outdoor  mind.”  He  saw 
things  freshly  and  clearly. 

In  the  second  place,  he  had  a  creative 
attitude.  He  was  like  some  greathearted 
mother  with  several  children,  seeing  them 
one  after  another  through  the  ills  of  child¬ 
hood,  always  resourceful  with  new  ideas 
and  plans  for  each  child’s  future.  When 
he  thought  the  Seminary  could  run  alone, 
he  saw  the  Council  for  Social  Action 
through  the  teething  stage  and  then  cheer¬ 
fully  helped  Merom  through  the  mumps 
and  measles!  But  he  always  lived  in  the 
hope  of  what  the  children  would  be  like 

when  they  grew  up. 

A  third  quality  which  was  very  impor¬ 
tant  was  a  strong,  salty,  Lincolnian  sense 
of  humor.  He  looked  like  Lincoln  and  he 
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thought  like  Lincoln.  He  once  said:  “One 
advantage  of  being  on  the  fence  is  that 
you  can  keep  track  of  what’s  going  on  on 
both  sides!”  But  he  was  never  just  a 
fence-straddler! 

Far  deeper  than  all  else,  never  lugged- 
in,  never  external,  but  always  deep  and 


true  and  vital,  was  his  religious  faith.  He 
walked  with  God,  he  knew  and  loved  his 
Bible,  Jesus  was  his  elder  brother. 

Such  a  life  was  “made  to  go  on  and  not 
to  stop.”  It  cannot  die!  It  strengthens  all 
our  faith  in  immortality.  Its  shaft  of  light 
penetrates  even  the  shadow  of  death. 


A  CREATIVE  SPIRIT  IN  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

By  Fred  Eastman 

[An  address  delivered  at  the  Memorial  Service  in  the  United  Church  of  Hyde  Park] 


^^RTHUR  HOLT  was  a  creative 
/  %  spirit.  Moving  upon  the  chaos 
/  %  of  human  relations,  he  sought 

^  to  bring  order  out  of  disorder, 

light  out  of  darkness,  growth  out  of  stag¬ 
nation,  brotherhood  out  of  strife.  He  often 
spoke  of  the  early  Christians  as  a  “fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  holy  imagination.”  He  thought 
every  church  ought  to  be  such  a  fellow¬ 
ship.  Certainly  he  consecrated  his  own 
imagination  to  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  In  his  mind  he  seemed  to  carry 
a  picture  of  what  the  Kingdom  would 
mean  in  practical  terms  of  daily  life  for 
this  community  and  that  individual.  He 
communicated  that  image  to  others  by  his 
voice  and  pen.  Then  he  devoted  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  energy  to  transform  the  image 
into  reality. 

He  was  not  always  successful.  Even 
God  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  the 
Kingdom  a  reality  on  earth.  But  wherever 
Arthur  Holt  worked  there  at  least  a  few 
people  caught  his  vision,  and  the  King¬ 
dom  came  nearer.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
speak  of  his  creative  spirit  in  his  home  life 
and  in  our  immediate  community. 

Arthur  Holt  came  honestly  by  his  imag¬ 
ination  and  his  creative  energy.  His  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  were  among  the  early 
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pioneers  of  Colorado.  They  were  Chris¬ 
tians  and  they  took  their  religion  serious¬ 
ly.  Arthur  dedicated  his  first  book—  The 
Bible  as  a  Co?nmunity  Book — to  his  father, 
who,  he  said,  “made  his  Bible  a  commu¬ 
nity-building  book.”  Those  parents  made 
it  a  boy-building  book  as  well.  Something 
of  its  majestic  scope,  its  passion  for  justice, 
its  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  its  dream 
of  the  Holy  City  entered  into  Arthur’s 
heart  and  kindled  his  imagination. 

In  his  first  parish  at  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
he  supplemented  the  Bible  with  some 
of  the  great  literary  classics — especially 
Tennyson.  He  organized  a  group  of  boys 
into  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur.  He  read 
with  them  the  stories  of  the  Round  Table. 
Ultimately  he  persuaded  the  church  to 
build  a  parish  house  with  a  special  room  in 
the  basement  for  those  young  knights. 

He  has  left  us,  in  one  of  his  published 
addresses,  a  cheerful  description  of  cer¬ 
tain  influences  other  than  the  Bible  and 
Tennyson  which  shaped  his  mind  and 
character  in  those  early  days. 

When  I  was  a  young  lad  on  the  farm  I  had 
a  theory  in  horse  trading  which  I  think  has  in 
one  way  or  another  characterized  most  of  my 
thinking  down  through  the  years — this  theory 
was  that  if  I  could  trade  a  fat  horse  for  a  horse 
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that  was  poor  and  thin  but  which  had  posst- 
?. ,ities  I  could  win  out  in  the  game  of  horse 
Sometimes  it  worked  and  sometimes 
>  didn’t  I’d  like  to  put  on  record  here  that  in 
pursuance  of  this  theory  my  family  have  been 
P  r\pl I pd  to  ride  behind  more  than  its  fair 
CWe  of  “old  crowbaits.”  I  traded  for  an  old 
horse  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  which  the  family 
immediately  named  “Napoleon”  because  of 
lm  “bony  parts.”  I  traded  for  another  which 
hid  all  the  beauty  of  outline  of  a  razorback 
hog  He  had  an  arched  back,  long  sloping 
hips  high  withers,  and  a  long  neck.  I  think 
nature  started  out  to  make  a  giraffe,  but  didn  t 
have  quite  enough  neck,  so  made  a  horse;  even 
when  he  was  fat  he  wasn’t  pretty.  He  could 
snort  so  that  you  could  hear  him  from  one  end 
of  Main  Street  to  the  other.  Everybody  knew 
when  the  Holt  family  was  in  town  because 

they  could  hear  “Old  Kid”  snort . But 

with  his  long  overreaching  stride  he  wasn  t 
the  slowest  horse  on  the  road  and  for  endur¬ 
ance  he  was  still  going  when  all  the  rest  had 
quit.  He  helped  educate  three  successive  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Holts  by  taking  them  twelve  miles 
over  dirt  roads  five  days  a  week  to  a  little 
academy.1 

The  home  which  he  and  Mrs.  Holt  es¬ 
tablished  was  a  creative  home.  They  cen¬ 
tered  its  spiritual  life  around  the  family 
altar.  The  son  and  daughters  reared  in 
that  home  have  now  gone  out  into  the 
world — the  son  as  a  teacher,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  as  ministers’  wives — to  extend  the 
Kingdom  in  their  own  ways.  To  para¬ 
phrase  Tennyson’s  lines, 

Happy  they  with  such  a  father; 

Faith  in  mankind  beats  with  their  blood 
And  trust  in  all  things  high  comes  easy  to 
them; 

And  though  they  trip  and  fall 

They  shall  not  blind  their  souls  with  clay. 

It  was  no  accident  that  when  the  news  of 
Dr.  Holt’s  passing  was  brought  to  his 
wife,  it  found  her  in  the  midst  of  a  prayer 


1  “The  Merom  Idea,”  Chicago  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  Register,  March,  1941. 


circle  with  some  of  the  women  of  this 
church.  And  it  was  not  strange  that  she 
received  the  news  with  quiet  fortitude  and 
high  courage. 

The  community  of  Chicago  has  relt  the 
beneficent  impetus  of  his  creative  spirit. 

A  score  of  examples  crowd  for  utterance 
but  let  us  take  only  two  or  three.  A  few 
years  after  he  began  his  work  here  a  great 
milk  strike  was  called.  The  farmers  who 
produced  the  milk  for  the  city  claimed  that 
they  were  not  receiving  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  milk  distributors  refused  to  pay 
more.  Consumers  clamored  for  cheap 
milk,  and  the  city  health  department  in¬ 
sisted  on  pure  milk.  Emotional  tensions 
reached  the  breaking-point.  Violence  fol¬ 
lowed.  Blood  was  shed.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gallons  of  milk  were  dumped 
into  ditches. 

Into  that  situation  Arthur  Holt  turned 
his  research  students  in  social  ethics.  He 
sent  them  out  into  the  homes  of  the  farm¬ 
ers — into  the  offices  of  the  milk-drivers 
union— and  into  every  other  hot  spot  they 
were  allowed  to  enter.  He  wanted  the 
facts.  One  day  he  came  into  my  office 
with  a  large  bundle  of  manuscripts. 
“Here,”  he  said,  “are  the  reports— the 
case  studies— my  students  have  been 
making  of  this  situation.  The  stuff  is 
loaded  with  emotional  dynamite.  It’s 
dramatic.  Do  you  suppose  your  students 

could  dramatize  it?” 

We  talked  it  over.  The  students  dram¬ 
atized  it— the  author  trying  not  to  write 
propaganda  for  one  side  or  the  other  but 
to  show  all  sides  fairly  and  to  shed  some 
light  of  religion  on  the  whole  dark  scene. 
Then  one  night  we  produced  it  in  Graham 
Taylor  Hall.  Dr.  Holt  invited  a  picked 
audience  to  that  first  production— an  audi¬ 
ence  made  up  of  the  striking  farmers,  the 
milk-drivers  union,  and  the  city  health 
department.  Mind  you,  these  men  had 
been  engaged  for  weeks  in  a  bitter  con¬ 
test.  The  curtain  went  up.  For  half  an 
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hour  the  only  sounds  in  that  crowded 
room  were  those  of  the  players.  Then  the 
curtain  was  lowered.  A  farmer  got  to  his 
feet.  “Mr.  Chairman,”  he  said,  “I  move 
that  we  have  this  play  presented  in  every 
church  and  schoolhouse  in  this  area.”  A 
milk-drivers  union  man  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion.  It  carried  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

About  two  weeks  later  Dr.  Holt  came 
into  my  office  again.  “I’ve  just  come  from 
a  meeting  where  the  milk  strike  was  set¬ 
tled,”  he  said.  “I’m  not  sure  that  our 
play  had  much  to  do  with  it,  but  I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  to  know  that 
during  an  intermission  we  got  to  talking 
about  it,  and  we  found  that  sixteen  of  the 
twenty-four  men  who  sat  in  at  the  peace 
conference  had  been  here  that  night  to  see 
the  play.”  In  an  article  published  later  he 
wrote  this  characteristically  pungent  judg¬ 
ment  which  had  come  out  of  his  milk 
studies:  “Milk  which  is  tainted  with  so¬ 
cial  injustice  will  sooner  or  later  be  tainted 
with  tuberculosis  germs.” 

This  technique  of  making  firsthand 
studies  of  groups  engaged  in  social  con¬ 
flicts  he  made  the  basis  of  his  work  with 
the  churches  of  Chicago  in  their  work  of 
reconciliation  and  adjustment  through 
their  local  organizations  and  through  the 
Congregational  Union.  He  also  made  it 
fundamental  in  his  teaching  in  the  Semi¬ 
nary  and  in  the  University.  He  intro¬ 
duced  his  students  to  real  life  on  the  social 
frontier.  They  saw  the  seamy  side  of  both 
urban  and  rural  life.  But  they  also  learned 
to  see  it  with  his  imagination  and  with  his 
faith  that  the  creative  power  of  God  could 
transform  the  evil  into  good.  Like  Emer¬ 
son,  he  insisted  that  God  not  only  spake, 
he  speaks.  Arthur  Holt  heard  his  voice  in 
the  cries  of  the  poor  and  the  underprivi¬ 
leged.  He  also  heard  it  in  the  voices  of 
reconciliation  of  the  churches  and  of  such 
noble  individual  souls  as  Graham  Taylor 
and  Jane  Addams.  He  advocated  this 
same  approach  to  the  whole  field  of  theo¬ 


logical  education.  He  had  the  highest  re¬ 
spect  for  the  experience  of  the  past  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Bible  and  other  religious 
books.  But  he  held  that  the  best  place  to 
find  God — yes,  and  the  devil,  too — was  in 
human  life  here  and  now.  Sociological  sur¬ 
veys,  case  studies,  clinical  training — all 
conducted  not  only  to  discover  facts  but 
to  use  them  in  God’s  ministry — these  for 
him  were  modern  pathways  to  God  and 
the  Kingdom. 

He  tackled  the  most  difficult  labor 
problems  in  this  forthright,  firsthand,  and 
imaginative  way.  These  studies  brought 
him  into  personal  contact  with  many  lead¬ 
ers  of  labor  and  of  capital — and  especially 
with  the  late  James  Mullenbach,  impar¬ 
tial  arbitrator  for  a  great  clothing  firm. 
Mullenbach  was  one  of  the  Seminary 
graduates  and  also  a  member  of  this 
church.  Together  these  two  great  souls 
struggled  through  many  an  industrial 
crisis — always  seeking  to  bring  peace  and 
understanding  to  the  conflicting  forces. 
In  the  midst  of  this  work  Dr.  Mullenbach 
died.  Capital,  labor,  churches,  and  uni¬ 
versity  colleagues  united  in  a  memorial 
service  in  his  honor.  What  he  saw  and 
heard  at  that  service  inspired  Dr.  Holt 
with  a  new  vision.  He  came  home  and 
wrote: 

For  one  unforgettable  hour  I  saw  the  City 

of  God  in  Chicago . Chicago  is  a  tangled 

mass  of  old-world  loyalties — most  of  the  time. 
Chicago  is  a  towering  pyramid  of  struggling 

vocational  groups — most  of  the  time . 

Chicago  is  full  of  class  prejudice — most  of  the 
time.  And  yet  here,  for  just  a  little  while,  I  saw 
men  of  practically  every  race — Jews,  Poles, 
Bohemians — all  the  different  varieties  ot 
Americans  united  in  one  great  inter-group, 
interclass,  interracial  emotion — an  emotion  ot 
appreciation  for  someone  who  had  lived  in  the 
terms  of  all  of  us. 

There  stood  Sidney  Hillman — I  think  with¬ 
out  any  question  the  leading  labor  leader  ot 
the  United  States.  He  said,  “Sometimes  when 
things  are  dark  and  I  think  there  was  no  way 
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trough,  I  have  only  to  think  of  this  man 
th  ,  °thers  like  him  to  know  there  is  a  way 
through  ”  There  was  Sam  Levin,  a  Jewish 

abor  leader  in  the  city,  and  in  eloquent  words 
!  “I  have  never  sat  in  any  school  or 

been  a’ member  of  any  faculty  with  James 
Mullenbach,  and  yet  through  all  these  days, 
he  has  been  my  great  teacher.  .... 

K  Somehow  all  of  us  felt  that  here  was  the 
price  that  must  be  paid,  and  here  was  the 
quality  that  you  had  to  have  and  here  was 
somehow  that  alone  which  could  take  care  of 
the  fact  that  Chicago  is  a  tangled  mass  of  old- 
world  loyalties  and  a  struggling  mass  of  power- 

seeking  groups.  Here  I  saw  the  Holy  City. 
I  saw  that  city  of  love  which  Augustine  sets 
over  against  the  city  of  lust.  I  saw  that  power 
which  could  transform  and  give  us  a  new 
world.  It  was  spiritual,  it  was  ethical,  it  was 
intellectual,  it  was  human.  All  who  were  in 


that  group  honored  it,  all  of  them  loved  it,  and 
all  appreciated  it.  We  were  bound  together  in 
a  community  of  appreciation.  A  person  with 
spiritual  and  ethical  passion  had  led  us.2 

In  the  same  manner  we  here  are  bound 
together  in  a  “community  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.”  “A  person  with  spiritual  and  ethi¬ 
cal  passion  has  led  us” — in  the  home,  in 
our  seminary,  in  our  community. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  Hebrews  there  is  a  verse  which  de¬ 
scribes  such  men  of  faith  and  imagination . 
“They  desire  a  better  country,  that  is  an 
heavenly:  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed 
to  be  called  their  God:  for  he  hath  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  a  city. 

2  “The  City  of  God  in  Chicago,”  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  Register,  March,  1936. 


COMPANION  AND  COLLEAGUE 

By  Wilhelm  Pauck 

[Dr.  Pauck,  Professor  of  Historical  Theology,  speaks  for  his  fellow-members  on  the 


Faculty .] 

THE  secret  of  human  living  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  words  “freedom 
and  “community.”  Each  of  us 
must  make  his  own  personal  de¬ 
cisions  concerning  his  life.  As  he  must  do 
his  own  dying,  so  he  must  do  his  own  liv¬ 
ing.  And  yet,  no  one  can  live  by  himself 
alone.  A  product  of  the  family  and  the 
community,  he  can  be  a  free  person  only 
as  a  responsive  and  responsible  member  of 
the  human  fellowship. 

Arthur  Holt’s  personal  power  was,  I 
believe,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  displayed 
these  peculiar  human  qualities  to  a 
marked  extent.  He  was  very  reticent 
about  his  personal  affairs,  and  he  treated 
other  persons  in  such  a  way  that  they  felt 
that  he  respected  that  realm  of  particular 
autonomy  in  which  each  one  must  live  his 


own  most  personal  life.  But  he  was  also  a 
very  social  being.  He  loved  to  be  in  com- 
pany,  and  his  friends  were  many.  He 
liked  to  tell  of  his  experiences  with  other 
people.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that 
when  he  did  so  he  always  referred  to  them 
in  such  a  way  that  their  own  characteristic 
distinctions  were  brought  out.  When  he 
spoke  of  his  youth  (as  he  loved  to  do),  of 
his  pastorates,  of  his  trips,  he  brought  to 
life  the  people  who  had  touched  him.  He 
gave  the  impression  that  they  belonged  to 
him  and  he  to  them— and  yet,  in  a  very 
subtly  suggestive  way,  he  made  one  feel 
that  he  lived  in  his  own  inner  realm  and 
they  in  theirs. 

This  combination  of  detachment  from 
people  and  attachment  to  them  was  the 
source  of  the  wisdom  with  which  he  judged 
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human  character  and  also  the  source  of 
the  humor  with  which  he  observed  human 
strength  and  frailty.  (How  he  loved  the 
telling  of  stories!  Those  which  suggested 
a  keen  observation  of  human  behavior  he 
liked  best!)  He  had  a  deep  concern  for 
others,  yet  he  never  trespassed  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  intimately  personal.  So  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  treated  himself.  When  one 
sought  his  advice,  he  gave  it  freely;  he 
never  prescribed  ways  that  were  to  be 
slavishly  followed.  When  he  had  impor¬ 
tant  lectures  or  articles  to  prepare,  he 
sought  to  clarify  his  ideas  by  talking  them 
over  at  great  length  with  his  colleagues 
and  friends.  He  was  ready  to  hear  objec¬ 
tions  and  corrections,  and  he  was  most 
happy  to  get  encouragement  and  agree¬ 
ment.  But  when  he  delivered  the  speech 
or  wrote  the  article,  he  put  forth  what  was 
his  very  own.  He  used  to  brood  over  his 
courses  and  his  public  utterances,  know- 
mg  that  what  he  had  to  give  was  of  his 
own  very  self.  His  best  and  most  effective 
messages  were  those  which,  after  he  had 
long  struggled  with  them  in  thought,  he 
delivered  as  his  personal  testimony.  They 
built  fellowship,  and  what  he  had  to  say 
thus  assumed  an  objective  being  quite 
apart  from  him. 

These  same  traits  of  his  character  led 
him  to  organize  community  enterprises  in 
research  and  study.  He  liked  to  plan 
seminars  of  which  people  with  very  out¬ 
spoken  opinions  of  their  own  were  the 


members.  Then  he  caused  them  to  sub 
mit  to  the  questions  and  criticisms  of  the 
others.  In  such  a  way  study  and  learning 
became  a  community  enterprise— yet  he 
saw  to  it  that  personal  judgment  and  initi¬ 
ative  were  not  slackened. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  Arthur  Holt 
most  vividly  as  the  promoter  and  leader 
of  the  Spring  Hikes.  On  these  sociological 
excursions  to  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  (at  first  they  were  actual  hikes  on 
foot  through  the  dairy-farm  country  of 
Wisconsin;  later  they  became  long  auto¬ 
mobile  trips  to  such  distant  parts  as  New 
Orleans  and  Tuskegee  and  Pensacola)  he 
showed  his  personal  strength  most  fully. 
To  the  participants  of  these  trips  he  gave 
complete  freedom  of  movement  and  inter¬ 
est,  yet  he  bound  them  all  to  his  leader¬ 
ship.  He  brought  them  in  touch  with  per¬ 
sons  and  movements  that  represented  the 
furtherance  of  social  democracy  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Yet  he  let  each  discover  for  himself 
how  he  would  judge  them  or  how  he  would 
ally  himself  with  them.  We  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  these  excursions  never 
were  aware  that  he  taught  us  lessons;  we 
were  made  to  feel  that  we  had  seen  by  and 
for  ourselves. 

Arthur  Holt  knew  the  secret  that  makes 
the  society  of  free  men  possible.  Because 
his  friends  knew  that  he  knew  it,  they 
loved  to  be  with  him.  They  cherished  him 
as  a  grand  companion,  for  he  made  it  easy 
for  everyone  to  be  himself  in  his  company. 


SOCIAL  EXPLORER 

By  Samuel  C.  Kincheloe 

[Dr.  Kincheloe ,  Professor  of  the  Sociology  of  Religion ,  has  been  closely  associated  with 
Dr.  Holt  in  teaching  as  well  as  in  social  surveys  for  many  years.] 


ARTHUR  E.  HOLT  had  many  so- 
/%  cial  insights  and  significant  hy- 
f  %  potheses,  as  his  books  and  arti- 
A-  cles  testify.  His  outstanding 

ability  as  a  creative  interpreter  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  especially  in  the  field  of  social 
exploration.  We  must  keep  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  his  life  was  not  com¬ 
partmentalized  and  that  social  investiga¬ 
tion  was  only  a  phase  of  a  larger  whole. 

For  Dr.  Holt  the  social  survey  was  “an 
agreed-upon  picture  on  the  basis  of  which 
social  planning  could  take  place.”  He  had 
special  interests  in  those  social  surveys 
which  formed  the  basis  for  action.  His  in¬ 
terest  was  always  in  causes  and  in  the  so¬ 
cial  implication  of  the  studies  which  he 
made.  He  had  concern  for  the  success  of 
the  great  social  institutions  which  deal 
with  the  ongoing  life  of  society,  but  he 
was  always  developing  special  projects  for 
specific  purposes.  He  was  concerned  to 
study  the  places  at  which  the  breakdown 
in  human  relationships  occurred  and  to 
seek  ways  and  means  of  improvement. 
He  used  materials  from  many  sources  to 
build  up  the  program  in  which  he  had  an 
interest.  He  had  unusual  ability  to  take 
an  idea  held  “mildly”  by  many  people  and 
put  it  in  such  dramatic  form  that  it  be¬ 
came  an  issue  or  a  cause. 

He  was  anxious  that  something  should 
take  place,  but  he  was  equally  concerned 
that  social  investigation  precede  action.  His 
pet  phrase  was  “keep  your  facts  ahead  of 
your  oratory.”  His  speeches  held  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  listeners  because  he  was  al¬ 
ways  talking  with  pertinent  materials  and 
with  vivid  illustrations. 

He  emphasized  the  use  of  the  interview 


in  his  social  studies  and  was  especially 
fond  of  the  “group  interview”  or  small 
conference,  for  there  he  could  get  different 
angles  on  the  problem  under  considera¬ 
tion.  He  sought  to  get  at  the  people  in 
responsible  positions  but  never  hesitated 
to  get  clues  from  the  off-side  remarks  of 
other  members  of  the  organization.  He 
was  a  success  in  the  interview  because  he 
thought  far  enough  ahead  to  know  the  sig¬ 
nificant  questions  and  could  quickly  grasp 
the  meaning  of  very  casual  material.  He 
was  neither  stilted  nor  formal.  He  saw  the 
point  of  view  of  other  men  and  was  sensi¬ 
tive  to  their  feelings. 

He  organized  material  in  an  informal 
fashion  as  the  interviews  proceeded.  He 
was  not  easily  diverted  from  his  own  ma¬ 
jor  conclusions  by  incidental  material. 
He  looked  for  general  positions  and  major 
alignments  and  regarded  them  as  of  more 
importance  than  the  point  of  direction  at 
any  moment.  He  could  be  ruthless  in  his 
treatment  of  rationalization  designed  to 
cover  up  or  to  divert  attention. 

He  had  the  conviction  that  students 
could  get  new  interests  and  learn  some¬ 
thing  in  times  and  places  of  “social  excite¬ 
ment.”  Each  spring  vacation  for  fifteen 
years  he  led  a  group  of  students  to  some 
such  spot  of  human  interest.  He  enjoyed 
beautiful  scenery,  but  scenery  alone  could 
never  determine  the  location  of  the  Spring 
Hike.  For  him  there  needed  to  be  a  social 
cause  involving  issues  and  the  presence  of 
some  outstanding  personalities  or  a  social 
experiment  in  operation  in  some  institu¬ 
tion  or  community. 

The  first  “hikes”  were  true  to  their 
name.  Without  the  aid  of  automobiles  the 
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groups  visited  the  “milk  shed’’  and  inter¬ 
viewed  the  dairymen.  Then  with  auto¬ 
mobiles  they  went  under  his  leadership  to 
Minnesota  to  learn  more  about  the  Farm¬ 
er-Labor  movement.  They  visited  the 
Michigan  co-operatives;  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Morgan  and  the  T.V.A.;  President  Hutch¬ 
ins  and  Berea  College;  Carl  Hutchinson 
and  the  co-operatives  of  Indiana;  Huey 
Long,  the  dictator  of  Louisiana;  Negro 
schools  such  as  Tuskegee  and  Talladega; 
New  Harmony,  Indiana;  Merom  Insti¬ 
tute;  and  Home  Missionary  and  govern¬ 
ment  projects  such  as  Mount  Pleasant 
Academy  and  Cumberland  Homesteads. 
In  the  Deep  South  they  studied  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  share  croppers  and  subsistence 
farming,  of  devastated  virgin  forests,  and 
of  lumber  mills  and  turpentine  distilleries. 

In  the  evenings  a  typical  group  came 
together  to  hear  further  statements  from 
those  who  were  involved  in  the  projects 
and  for  discussion.  Very  often  as  we  were 
gathered  about  the  fireplace  we  would 
close  the  evening  in  singing,  with  Carl 
Hutchinson  and  his  guitar  leading  us. 

A  field  trip  on  a  special  problem  was  an 
occasion  for  thinking  as  well  as  for  gather¬ 
ing  facts.  Dr.  Holt  was  especially  fond  of 
thinking  and  talking  as  he  would  ride 
along  in  a  car  with  a  group  of  students  or 
colleagues.  He  analyzed  the  situation  as 
we  approached  the  problem,  and  he  made 
comments  after  the  observations  or  after 


interviews  with  the  people  concerned 
Thoughts  would  keep  welling  up  from 
within  him.  He  didn’t  have  the  answers 
immediately,  but  when  they  came  they 
were  “pat’’— that  is,  they  fitted  the  occa¬ 
sion.  He  not  only  could  analyze  social 
situations  but  the  specific  facts  which 
were  thrown  up  took  form  and  order  in  his 
mind.  He  had  many  main  slants  to  life 
from  which  he  could  not  readily  be  moved, 
but  any  particular  conclusion  was  always' 
subject  to  revision.  He  could  not  be  di¬ 
verted  from  the  main  task  of  seeing  to  it 
that  the  financial  and  human  wealth  of  the 
countryside  was  not  drawn  into  urban  cen¬ 
ters  and  made  unavailable  to  those  who 
had  produced  it.  When  it  came  to  the 
specific  programs  by  which  these  tasks 
might  be  accomplished,  he  himself  could 
think  of  many  approaches  and  could  weigh 
a  great  variety  of  plans  proposed  by  others. 

Dr.  Holt  combined  the  process  of  learn¬ 
ing  something  himself  with  that  of  teach¬ 
ing  others.  He  lived  and  taught  at  the 
same  time.  His  students  were  partners 
and  helpers  in  an  enterprise.  He  was  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  formulat¬ 
ing  the  main  points  for  them,  but  he  then 
turned  again  to  them  for  the  criticism  and 
evaluation  of  his  own  formulations.  This 
process  of  making  observations  on  the 
crisis  points  and  dramatic  aspects  of  life 
gave  an  unusual  interest  and  vitality  to 
association  with  him. 


A  FRIEND  OF  RURAL  PEOPLE 

By  Shirley  E.  Greene 
[Mr.  Greene  is  a  graduate  of  the  Seminary  and  the  Director  of  Merom  Institute .] 


I  WELL  recall  the  day  Dr.  Holt  came 
into  my  office  at  Merom  in  high 
glee.  “Well,”  he  said,  I  ve  ar¬ 
rived’  in  Merom.” 

“How’s  that?”  I  queried. 

“I  was  just  walking  downtown,  and 
some  small  boy  yelled  across  the  street  at 

me  ‘Hi,  Doc.’  ”  .  . 

This  was  typical  of  Dr.  Holt  s  attitude 

toward  rural  life  and  rural  people.  He  had 
a  profound  rural  philosophy  as  revealed  in 
his  speeches,  his  writings,  and  his  class¬ 
room  lectures,  but  it  was  characteristic  of 
his  philosophy  that  he  came  at  it  experi¬ 
ence-end  foremost,”  to  use  one  of  his  own 

pungent  phrases.  , 

His  experience  in  rural  life  began  where 
he  began,  on  his  pioneer  father’s  farm  in 
Colorado.  Arthur  grew  up  close  to  the 
soil  and  in  the  midst  of  a  family  which  had 
broad  horizons  concerning  the  role  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  American  life.  His  father,  as 
Arthur  was  fond  of  recalling,  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  first  grange  organized  in 
the  United  States. 

Arthur’s  own  sense  of  religious  devotion 
to  the  soil  was  enriched  by  an  experience 
he  had  as  a  young  man  riding  inspection 
on  a  several-mile-long  Colorado  irrigation 
ditch,  which  had  to  be  inspected  seven 
days  a  week.  This  bothered  the  Sabbath¬ 
keeping  conscience  of  the  Holt  family  a 
little,  but  he  used  to  say  humorously:  We 
do  what  has  to  be  done.  I  eased  my  con¬ 
science  by  having  a  little  rural  church  at 
each  end  of  the  ditch.  So  I  would  ride  out 
on  my  horse  Sunday  morning  and  preach 
at  the  far  end  of  the  ditch,  and  ride  bac 
in  time  to  preach  at  the  other  end  in  the 
afternoon.” 

Dr.  Holt’s  pastorates  were  in  Pueblo, 


Colorado;  Manhattan,  Kansas;  and  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  These  urban  experiences 
never  dimmed  his  interest  in  rural  people 
and  their  problems,  for  he  persistently  re¬ 
fused  to  let  his  imagination  stop  at  the 
city  limits.  His  was  a  prophetic  voice  in 
these  three  great  agricultural  states.  He 
had  not  been  long  at  the  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  as  professor  of  social 
ethics  before  he  found  opportunity,  m 
connection  with  the  famous  Chicago  milk 
strike,  to  render  constructive  service  to  an 
important  sector  of  the  rural  hinterland 

of  Chicago.  . 

Through  the  years  Dr.  Holt  sustained 

his  own  contact  with  rural  life  and  sought 
to  develop  interest  on  the  part  of  theologi¬ 
cal  students  in  the  problems  of  rural  Amer¬ 
ica  by  the  annual  Spring  Hikes  from  the 
Seminary.  Beginning  as  literal  hikes  out 
to  the  northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
dairy  country,  they  later  succumbed  to 
the  machine  age  and  journeyed  further 
afield  by  automobile.  The  objectives, 
however,  were  still  the  same;  to  reach 
points  of  social  significance,  usually  rural, 
to  learn  at  firsthand  from  the  participants 
the  true  facts  and  nature  of  the  problem, 
and  to  seek  to  define  possible  lines 
of  solution  in  the  light  of  the  Christian 

ethic.  . 

His  deep  interest  in  and  commitment  to 

the  work  of  Merom  Institute  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  his  rural  philosophy  and  ideal 
dates  from  1936.  As  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  he  gave  unstintingly 
of  time  and  money  to  the  development  ol 
this  “Christian  thought-center  for  a  new 
rural  America”  (his  phrase).  The  Mer- 
om  Idea”  owes  more  to  his  original  and 
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creative  thinking  than  to  any  other  man. 
Its  essence  was  so  well  summarized  in  his 
article,  which  appeared  under  that  title  in 
the  Register  for  March,  1941,  that  it  need 
not  be  restated  here. 

The  embodiment  of  the  “Idea”  in  the 
program  of  Merom  Institute  in  both  its 
local  community  and  its  broader  regional 
aspects  gained  much  from  his  constant 
attention  and  support.  The  variety  of 
Merom  projects  which  he  encouraged  by 
his  own  personal  enthusiasm  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  scope  of  his  rural  interests: 
Ferry  Platt  s  research  in  rural  economic 
problems;  Keith  Daugherty’s  program  of 
folk  recreation;  Glenn  Harding’s  prayer 
groups,  revivals,  and  spiritual  action  in¬ 
stitutes;  Hjalmar  Rutzebeck’s  self-help 
co-operative  for  unemployed  villagers;  Ed 
Dickinson  s  neighborhood  planning  coun¬ 
cils;  the  annual  Inter-seminary  Rural  Life 
Conference;  the  Merom  Summer  Assem¬ 
bly  for  rural  pastors  and  lay  leaders;  the 
Merom  Summer  Work-Camps  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  and 
the  Pilgrim  Fellowship;  the  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  project  of  the  Civilian  Public  Service 
Camp  No.  14  at  Merom. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  two  new  fron¬ 
tiers  were  occupying  a  major  share  of  his 
attention.  One  was  the  development  at 
Merom  of  a  plan  for  residence  training  of 
theological  students  in  rural  churchman- 
ship.  The  other  was  the  reproduction  of 
the  Merom  idea  in  the  southwestern  cor¬ 
ner  of  Iowa  at  Tabor  College. 

With  all  his  interest  in  programs  and 
movements,  Arthur  Holt  never  lost  his 
sensitivity  to  people.  He  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Merom,  and  he  came  to  be  a 
genuine  neighbor  and  friend  among  the 
people  of  that  community.  The  fishermen 


along  the  river  knew  his  Lincolnesque 
figure  and  responded  to  his  warm  friendli¬ 
ness.  School  children  called  him  “Doc.” 
Young  people  welcomed  him  when  he 
looked  in  on  their  parties.  Churchgoers 
grew  accustomed  to  seeing  him  in  the  pew. 
The  shadow  of  sorrow  which  fell  over  the 
whole  community  when  word  came  of  his 
unexpected  death  could  not  have  been 
greater  at  the  passing  of  any  deeply  loved 
life-long  resident  of  the  community.  In¬ 
deed,  all  Merom  was  looking  forward  to 
the  day  next  spring  when  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Holt  would  bring  to  completion  their  plan 
to  move  to  Merom. 

What,  in  brief,  was  Arthur  Holt’s  creed 
concerning  rural  life?  I  would  summarize 
it  thus: 

The  strength  of  America,  morally  as 
well  as  economically,  has  sprung  from  its 
rural  communities. 

Democracy  and  Christianity  find  their 
greatest  resource  and  their  best  chance  of 
survival  within  the  simple,  intimate  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  rural  community. 

Rural  people  have  the  capacity  for  and 
are  entitled  to  the  opportunity  for  the  best 
of  cultural,  moral,  and  aesthetic  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

Education  for  rural  youth  ought  to  in¬ 
clude  a  fair  presentation  of  the  values  and 
the  opportunities  inherent  in  rural  life  and 
for  the  training  of  leaders  who  intend  to 
stay  in  the  country  as  well  as  for  leaders 
who  intend  to  leave  the  country  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  country  church,  despite  its  handi¬ 
caps  of  poverty,  fragmentation,  and  sec¬ 
tarianism,  has  a  native  strength  and  a 
survival  value  which  must  be  recognized 
and  conserved  in  any  program  for  rural 
religious  reconstruction. 
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A  PATHFINDER  IN  THEOLOGICAL 

EDUCATION 


By  Anton  T.  Boisen 

[Z)r.  Boisen  is  Lecturer  and  Research  Associate  in  the  Psychology  of  Religion  at  the 
Seminary] 


Professor  holt  came  to  the 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
with  a  clear  plan  of  action  for  his 
department  and  with  some  definite 
convictions  regarding  theological  educa¬ 
tion  in  general.  .  ,  , 

The  field  of  higher  education  had  long 

challenged  him.  As  pastor  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
he  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  college.  Many  of 
its  teaching  staff  were  members  of  his 
church,  and  through  their  eyes  he  had 
learned  to  see  the  needs  of  rural  people 
and  what  the  college  could  do  to  meet 
those  needs.  As  social  service  secretary  o 
the  Congregational  Education  Society  he 
had  given  much  thought  to  the  future  of 
the  church  colleges  in  the  belief  that  there 
should  be  for  them  some  new  and  distinc¬ 
tive  task.  The  invitation  from  President 
Davis  and  Dean  Mathews  to  take  the 
chair  vacated  by  the  death  of  Graham 
Taylor  brought  therefore  an  opportunity 
to  carry  out  some  ideas  that  had  long  been 

growing  in  his  mind. 

In  a  letter  of  July  18,  i923,  written  to 
Dean  Tufts,  the  vice-president  of  the 
University  and  chairman  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary’s  Executive  Committee,  he  drew 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  blueprint  of 
what  he  has  accomplished  during  the  last 
eighteen  years.  I  quote  in  part: 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Seminary  and  the 
Divinity  School  to  be  responsible  for  knowing 
and  advising  with  reference  to  the  religious 
life  of  the  areas  they  serve.  It  is  their  business 
to  know  the  normal  and  the  abnormal  phases 


of  Christian  fellowship  in  those  areas.  Here  is 
a  church  at  a  place  where  Christian  fellowship 
is  being  thwarted  by  intense  racial  hatred. 
Here  is  another  where  class  prejudice  stands 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  Christian 
communion.  Here  are  some  of  the  great  social 
vices  which  are  the  opposite  of  the  Christian 
virtues.  All  of  these  ought  to  be  known  by  a 
school  which  is  responsible  for  such  an  area. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  study  the  abnormal 
and  the  normal  religious  life  with  something  of 
scientific  understanding.  If  a  church  is  really 
succeeding  in  a  community  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  detect  that  fact  by  observation  over 
a  period  of  years. 

By  following  such  methods  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  a  school  would  accomplish  at  least 
five  results: 

1.  It  would  actually  know,  as  no  other 
organization  could  know,  the  religious  life  of 
that  territory. 

2.  It  would  be  able  to  open  up  fields  ol  in¬ 
vestigation  for  special  students  and  direct 

them  in  their  study.  , 

3.  It  would  be  able  to  help  programme  the 
work  of  the  church  in  that  area. 

4.  It  would  have  a  continued  supply  of 
fresh  studies  which  could  be  brought  before 
the  classes  as  case  material. 

5.  It  would  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  mter- 
est  of  the  churches  in  the  Seminary  and  would 
give  life  to  the  Seminary  because  of  its  contact 

with  the  field. 

The  address  given  before  the  Twenty- 
third  Triennial  Convention  in  September, 
1024  is  a  restatement  in  somewhat  more 
polished  form  of  what  was  in  this  letter 
But  it  was  the  letter  to  which  he  looked 
back.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  found  him 
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looking  over  it  with  something  of  wonder¬ 
ment  at  the  degree  of  realization  which 
the  years  have  brought. 

The  story  of  these  eighteen  years  is  giv¬ 
en  elsewhere,  but  I  wish  to  underline  the 
extent  of  the  program  of  inquiry  which  he 
has  stimulated  and  guided.  It  has  includ¬ 
ed  not  only  the  massive  studies  of  urban 
life  made  by  Dr.  Kincheloe  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  but  also  studies  of  rural  condi¬ 
tions  by  Carl  Hutchinson  and  Shirley 
Greene,  of  industrial  conditions  by  Frank 
McCulloch,  and  of  normal  and  pathologi¬ 
cal  religious  experience  made  by  those 
who  have  been  associated  with  the  plan 
for  the  clinical  training  of  theological  stu¬ 
dents,  with  which  he  has  been  identified 
from  the  beginning.  To  all  these  different 
fields  of  inquiry  he  has  brought  his  crea¬ 
tive  imagination  and  clear  understanding, 
suggesting  significant  questions  for  inves¬ 
tigation  and  then  helping  to  interpret  the 
findings  and  fit  them  into  a  larger  frame¬ 
work. 

Professor  Holt’s  activities  as  an  in¬ 
vestigator  have  been  characterized  by  in¬ 
tense  practical  interest,  by  clear  insight 
and  far-ranging  vision,  and  by  a  constant 
regard  for  evidence. 

He  was  a  participant,  not  a  detached 
observer.  He  was  ever  in  the  thick  of  the 
fray,  never  on  the  side  lines.  He  believed 
that  any  disadvantages  which  might  re¬ 
sult  in  the  nature  of  biased  attitudes  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  in¬ 
sights  that  were  opened  into  life’s  inner 
sanctuaries.  His  studies  of  rural  life  thus 
eventuated  not  in  a  textbook  on  rural 
sociology  but  in  efforts  to  do  something 
about  the  milk  situation  and  to  serve  dis¬ 
couraged  country  people.  His  studies  of 
urban  conditions  have  been  linked  to  the 
realities  of  church  management,  of  under¬ 
nourishment  during  the  early  years  of  the 
depression,  and  of  employer-labor  rela¬ 


tionships.  And  all  these  different  activi¬ 
ties  have  contributed  to  the  Council  for 
Social  Action,  for  which  he  was  so  largely 
responsible. 

This  interest  in  the  practical  was  com¬ 
bined  with  an  equal  interest  in  the  eternal 
verities  of  religion.  He  took  his  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1904  under 
Professor  Gerald  Birney  Smith,  and  in  all 
that  he  has  done  since  that  time  theology 
has  been  his  major  interest.  But  his  has 
been  a  different  approach  to  theology  from 
that  which  usually  passes  under  that 
name.  For  him  the  living  human  docu¬ 
ments  were  its  primary  sources,  not  the 
systems  worked  out  in  books.  He  sought 
always  to  come  to  close  grips  with  the  raw 
material  of  life  in  all  its  complexity  and 
was  very  skeptical  of  oversimplifications 
which  result  from  armchair  speculation 
and  dialectical  reasoning.  But  he  never 
forgot  the  need  of  the  “celestial  orienta¬ 
tion”  which  he  saw  in  Graham  Taylor. 

He  was  a  pathfinder  in  the  realm  of 
theological  education.  He  blazed  a  trail 
and  prepared  the  way  for  something 
which  is  thus  far  strangely  lacking — the 
co-operative  attempt  to  study  actual  re¬ 
ligious  experience  both  individual  and 
social  and  to  organize  and  test  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  forces  involved  and  of  the  laws 
which  govern  them.  In  this  task  he  has 
shown  us  how  to  keep  a  delicate  balance 
between  the  requirements  of  scientific 
methodology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
sensitive  intuition  and  of  the  far  look,  on 
the  other.  For  him  these  were  never  at 
variance  one  with  the  other.  He  saw  one 
as  creative,  the  other  as  selective.  He  saw 
the  one  operating  in  the  form  of  the  leads, 
the  hunches,  the  dim  foreshadowings  of 
what  might  some  day  be  verified,  even  as 
in  his  own  case  the  vision  which  brought 
him  here  has  been  translated  into  objec¬ 
tive  reality. 


A  DYNAMIC  TEACHER 

By  Robert  L.  Sutherland 

[Dr.  Sutherland ,  director  of  the  Hogg  Foundation  at  the  University  of  Texas ,  received 
his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago ,  majoring  in  Dr.  Holt's 
field  of  social  ethics .] 


ACCORDING  to  some  academic 
/\^  standards,  Dr.  Holt  was  pos- 
/  %  sibly  not  the  model  teacher.  He 
•A.  never  became  preoccupied  with 

outlines,  assignments,  tests,  and  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  What  he  gave  his  class  was  not 
so  much  a  set  of  materials  as  it  was  his 
own  convictions  and  ideals — his  own  faith 
in  man’s  ability  to  improve  his  way  of  life. 
Dr.  Holt’s  life  and  his  life’s  work  were 
synonymous. 

Students  enjoyed  his  humor  and  his 
humanity,  but  they  never  took  him  light¬ 
ly.  They  could  sense  instantly  that  his 
purposes  were  deep  and  his  understand¬ 
ing  great.  The  quality  of  his  life  was  ap¬ 
parent  in  his  tone  of  voice,  in  his  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  any  human  problem  that 
arose,  and  in  his  personal  regard  for  his 
own  students  as  persons. 

Not  many  men  possess  all  these  quali¬ 
ties,  but  Dr.  Holt  had  others  as  well. 
His  originality  and  inventiveness  made 
others  seem  prosaic  and  unimaginative  by 
contrast.  Forgetting  about  old  concepts 
and  approaches,  he  was  able  to  strike  at 
the  essence  of  a  problem  with  new  insight 
and  then  to  suggest  methods  of  control 
which  by  others  were  considered  vision¬ 
ary.  Under  Dr.  Holt’s  wise  guidance,  the 
vision  many  times  became  reality. 

Although  he  could  hobnob  with  the 
learned  and  the  economically  mighty  and 
was,  himself,  accustomed  to  elegant  office 
space,  push  buttons,  and  secretarial  as¬ 
sistance,  nevertheless  he  was  always  a  man 
of  the  soil,  of  the  shop,  and  of  the  people. 
From  his  cloistered  office  he  could  have 
looked  out  upon  the  pleasant  surround¬ 


ings  of  the  University  campus  and  busied 
himself  with  safe  academic  research  and 
writing;  instead  he  looked  beyond  to  the 
struggle  which  farmers  were  having  when 
Chicago  milk  regulations  deprived  them 
of  their  herds.  In  another  direction  he 
could  see  smoke  rising  from  the  steel 
mills  of  South  Chicago  and,  beneath  the 
smoke,  the  lives  of  Mexican  peons  strug¬ 
gling  to  survive  on  the  industrialized 
“strand.”  He  understood  Chicago’s  Negro 
population  and  saw  the  race  riot  as  proof 
that  something  more  basic  than  repres¬ 
sive  measures  were  needed.  He  challenged 
the  churches  to  take  the  lead  in  setting  a 
pattern  of  right  relationships  in  such 
problems. 

Dr.  Holt  was  seldom  called  a  radical, 
even  though  he  wanted  many  things 
changed  radically.  His  judgment  was 
trusted  because  when  he  questioned  a 
condition,  he  had  ample  facts  which  spoke 
for  themselves;  and  when  he  proposed  a 
change,  he  thought  out  the  detailed  steps 
and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  leader¬ 
ship  himself  instead  of  simply  condemning 
a  status  quo  with  generalities.  He  did  not 
stand  off  and  look  at  the  religious  and 
social  scene;  he  was  a  part  of  it.  His 
analysis  could  be  objective,  but  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  personal. 

The  quality  of  the  men  whom  he  se¬ 
lected  for  his  associates  and  friends  re¬ 
flected  the  quality  of  his  own  life.  Al¬ 
ready  some  of  them  have  passed,  and 
what  their  lives  have  meant  in  the  social, 
religious,  and  cultural  leadership  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  nation  has  been  recorded. 
But  among  the  social  and  religious  lead- 
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ers  of  this  generation,  Dr.  Holt  stands 
high  in  a  place  of  special  honor.  And  that 
is  partly  because  he  never  elevated  him¬ 
self.  He  was  ambitious — but  ambitious 


for  social  and  ethical  gains  without  con¬ 
cern  for  his  own  status.  He  was  the  last  to 
seek  honor;  he  is  now  one  of  the  first  to 
receive  it. 


FATHER  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR 
SOCIAL  ACTION 

By  Alfred  W.  Swan 

[Dr  Swan  is  pastor  oj  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Madison ,  Wisconsin ,  chair, 
man  of  the  Council  for  Social  Action ,  and  a  director  of  the  Seminary .] 


^kRTHUR  HOLT  fathered  the 
/  %  Council  for  Social  Action.  He 
/  came  by  his  social  idealism 

through  a  goodly  heritage.  His 
parents,  as  we  have  seen,  w^re  charter 
members  of  the  first  grange  in  America,  in 
Upper  New  York  State.  When  they  went 
west  to  Greeley,  Colorado,  they  were 
among  the  social  experimentalists  of  Union 
Colony.  At  Longmont,  where  their  son 
was  born,  they  fought  for  the  riparian 
rights  of  irrigation. 

Arthur  Holt’s  educational  preparation 
at  Colorado  College,  Yale  Divinity  School, 
McCormick  Seminary,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  equipped  him  with  a 
genuine  understanding  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences.  Fifteen  years  in  pastorates  (from 
1904  to  1919)  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  and 
Texas  gave  him  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
great  plains.  Then  five  years  (from  1919 
to  1924)  as  head  of  the  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  furnished  him  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  denomination.  The 
Statement  of  Social  Ideals  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches ,  of  October,  1925, 
bears  many  marks  of  his  mind  and  heart. 
The  decade  of  1924-34  as  successor  to 
Graham  Taylor  in  the  chair  of  social 
ethics  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi¬ 


nary  further  equipped  him  for  creative 
work.  It  was  then  that  he  was  making 
those  surveys  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
of  the  rural  areas  that  gave  him  a  grasp 
of  the  grass-roots  sociology  of  the  Great 
Basin  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Rockies  and 
furnished  him  with  concepts  and  a  strate¬ 
gy  that  made  him  the  competent  founder 
of  the  Council  for  Social  Action. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1934  that  he  be¬ 
gan  to  work  toward  the  creation  of  the 
new  agency  of  the  church.  In  the  Advance 
of  May  10,  1934,  appeared  the  memorable 
Proposal  for  the  General  Council,”  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that 

the  Congregational  and  Christian  churches 
have  by  tradition  and  conviction  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  public  mindedness . It  would 

seem  appropriate  that  the  Department  of 
Social  Relations  be  lifted  to  the  rank  of  a 
major  society  in  the  denominational  structure, 
taking  rank  alongside  the  societies  which  repre¬ 
sent  church  establishment  extension  at  home 
and  abroad;  that  it  be  equipped  with  resources 
and  personnel  comparable  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  demands  upon  it. 

More  than  a  hundred  letters  responded 
favorably  to  this  proposal. 

Dr.  Holt  was  not  present  at  the  special 
meeting  called  for  the  morning  of  Thurs¬ 
day}  June  21,  in  Sturgis  Hall  at  Oberlin 
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prior  to  the  opening  of  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  that  afternoon,  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  to  formulate  procedures  for 
presenting  it  to  the  Council.  But  he  was 
on  the  committee  that  in  later  and  often 
midnight  sessions  drew  up  the  memorable 
charter  introduced  by  a  preamble  that 
deserves  to  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  fellow¬ 
ship: 

Stirred  by  the  deep  need  of  humanity  for 
justice,  security  and  spiritual  freedom  and 
growth,  aware  of  the  urgent  demand  within 
our  churches  for  action  to  match  our  Gospel, 
and  clearly  persuaded  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
can  be  the  solvent  of  social  as  of  all  other 
problems,  we  hereby  vote  that  the  General 
Council  create  the  Council  for  Social  Action  of 
the  Congregational  and  Christian  Churches  of 
the  United  States.” 

When  this  proposal  was  presented  be¬ 
fore  the  General  Council  in  Finney 
Chapel  on  Monday,  June  25,  Dr.  Holt  was 
among  those  who  spoke  most  lucidly  and 
cogently  in  support  of  it  and  who  saw  its 
enthusiastic  adoption  by  vote  of  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

Elected  first  chairman  of  the  Council 
at  its  organization  meeting  at  Oberlin  on 
Wednesday,  June  27,  he  gave  constant 
thought  and  attention  to  its  interests.  He 
concurred  in  the  organizational  recom¬ 
mendations  of  its  director,  Hubert  Her¬ 
ring,  that  the  program  of  the  Council  be 
carried  out  in  departments  of  “Rural 
Life,”  “Industrial  Problems,”  “Interna¬ 
tional  Relations,”  and  “Race  Relations.” 
On  July  20,  1934,  he  suggested: 

We  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
following  causes  which  the  church  has  espoused 
are  still  valid:  personal  reconstruction  under 
the  power  of  the  religious  ideal;  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Protestantism  on  a  hundred  frontiers; 
fighting  the  great  social  scourges  of  prostitu¬ 
tion,  intemperance,  gambling,  ignorance  and 
idleness;  fighting  the  great  moods  of  remorse, 
hate,  pride  and  covetousness. 


He  further  urged  that  “the  Council  for 
Social  Action  take  up  tasks  which  are  in¬ 
escapable  in  view  of  what  the  church  has 
already  done  in  training  its  constituencies 
to  want  the  good  life.” 

Dr.  Holt  looked  upon  the  Council  for 
Social  Action  as  organic  structure,  not  as 
paper  resolution.  On  resolutions  he  re¬ 
lieved  himself  in  the  memorable  agrarian 
figure:  “A  wise  rooster  never  tries  to  go 
through  a  hedge  fence  tail  feathers  first, 
but  beak  and  brain  first.”  He  continued 
as  chairman  of  the  Council  its  first  two 
years,  until  at  the  Mount  Holyoke  Coun¬ 
cil  of  1936  he  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
John  Schroeder,  who  served  as  chairman 
for  four  years.  But  he  continued  to  be  its 
guiding  spirit,  and  in  1940,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  six  years  on  the  Council,  he  be¬ 
came  honorary  chairman  for  life,  succeed¬ 
ing  his  memorable  predecessor,  Dr.  Gra¬ 
ham  Taylor. 

It  was  a  thesis  of  this  realistic  social 
idealist  that  problems  ought  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  “life-end  first.”  To  this  end  he 
inaugurated  Merom  Rural  Life  Institute 
at  Merom,  Indiana,  of  which  Reverend 
Clarence  Bennett,  a  minister  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  was  the  first  director.  Mr. 
Bennett  was  succeeded  by  Reverend 
Ferry  Platt,  one  of  Dr.  Holt’s  own  pupils. 
Upon  Mr.  Platt’s  untimely  death,  Shirley 
Greene,  another  sympathetic  student,  be¬ 
came  the  director.  No  place  has  more 
represented  the  vision  of  Dr.  Holt  than 
Merom  Institute. 

But  his  interest  in  the  social  problem 
had  been  urban  as  well  as  agrarian.  In¬ 
deed,  some  of  his  best  work  was  done  in 
holding  hearings  among  unemployed  re¬ 
lief  clients  in  Chicago  and  in  mediation 
of  the  Chicago  milk-shed  strike  of  1929. 
His  sympathy  for  labor  found  expression 
in  the  founding  of  the  James  Mullenbach 
Industrial  Institute  on  Chicago’s  West 
Side,  named  after  his  brilliant  and  la¬ 
mented  colleague  and  directed  by  Frank 
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McCulloch,  one  of  his  legally  and  theo¬ 
logically  trained  students. 

Merom  Institute  and  the  Mullenbach 
Institute  are  grafts  in  the  tree  of  the 
Council  for  Social  Action  which  had  been 
planted  in  the  field  of  the  world. 

Arthur  Holt  was  a  Walt  Whitman  and 
an  Edwin  Markham,  plus  scientific  train¬ 
ing  and  religious  sympathy.  The  Council 
for  Social  Action,  which  he  founded,  will 
flourish  in  proportion  as  it  continues  to 
express  the  faith  of  the  pioneers  and 
sympathy  for  the  “man  with  the  hoe.” 
If  institutions  are  the  shadows  of  great 


men,  the  Council  for  Social  Action  bids 
fair  to  reach  far  into  the  future  as  the 
projection  of  this  man  of  mountain  and 
plain,  who  looked  like  Washington  and 
thought  like  Lincoln. 

When  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down, 

As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 

Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  against  the 
hills, 

And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the 
sky. 

But  the  horizons  of  social  action  are 
clearer  for  Arthur  Holt. 


A  WORLD-CITIZEN 

By  Clifford  Manshardt 

[Dr.  Manshardt ,  a  graduate  of  the  Seminary  and for  many  years  head  of  the  Sir  Dorabji 
Tata  School  of  Social  Work  in  Bombay ,  is  now  visiting  professor  of  social  ethics  at  the 
Pacific  School  of  Religion ,  Berkeley ,  California.] 


DR.  HOLT  came  to  the  Seminary 
I  just  as  I  was  leaving,  so  it  was 
not  my  privilege  to  know  him 
as  a  teacher.  But  I  enjoyed 
his  friendship  for  many  years  and  came  to 
know  him  intimately  during  the  four 
months  that  he  and  Mrs.  Holt  lived  in  our 
home  in  Bombay  while  he  was  visiting 
professor  in  the  Sir  Dorabji  Tata  School 
of  Social  Work  in  1936-37. 

In  founding  the  Tata  School  of  Social 
Work  in  Bombay,  I  turned  to  Dr.  Holt  for 
advice — not  because  I  felt  that  he  was  an 
expert  in  all  the  techniques  of  modern 
social  work  but  because  I  knew  he  was  a 
lover  of  men  and  would  never  lose  sight 
of  the  real  objective  of  such  a  school  by 
becoming  overabsorbed  in  the  mechanics 
of  social  organization. 

His  contribution  to  our  work  in  Bom¬ 
bay  was  his  own  personality.  He  carried 


a  full  load  of  classroom  teaching,  and  he 
taught  exceedingly  well;  but  his  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  was  the  manner  in  which 
he  gave  himself  to  the  students  and  their 
problems.  His  philosophy  of  life  appealed 
to  the  youth  of  India.  He  loved  the  soil, 
and  he  could  speak  the  language  of  the 
Indian  agriculturist. 

Nothing  escaped  his  notice.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  on  the  alert.  Every  day  was  a  new 
adventure.  He  had  a  zest  for  living.  The 
Indian  village,  with  its  inherited  pattern 
of  family  organization,  especially  in¬ 
trigued  him,  and  he  was  continually  medi¬ 
tating  on  how  to  utilize  the  strengths  of 
the  Indian  village  to  undergird  American 
rural  life.  He  knew  how  to  question,  and 
he  also  knew  how  to  listen — a  virtue 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  Indian,  who  is 
accustomed  to  “being  told”  by  the 
foreigner. 
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The  Nagpada  neighborhood  of  Bom¬ 
bay  in  which  we  lived  is  one  of  the  most 
colorful  in  the  world.  Dr.  Holt  never  tired 
of  it.  He  would  walk  the  streets  just  to 
see  the  people  and  was  always  ready  to 
stop  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bit  of  good  talk. 
He  enjoyed  visiting  the  Arab  horse 
stables,  partly  because  he  admired  good 
horse  flesh,  but  more  because  he  liked  to 
talk  with  the  Arab  attendants  and  to  dis- 

1  cover  what  they  were  thinking  about  men 

and  affairs.  TT 

It  was  a  great  day  when  Ur.  Holt  dis¬ 
covered  the  Thieves’  Bazaar— a  second¬ 
hand  market  where  articles  of  every  sort 

I  were  displayed  for  sale.  He  began  to  col¬ 
lect  old  brass,  and  before  long  his  room, 
and  the  house  in  general,  became  full  of 

I  brass  articles  of  every  description.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  he  enjoyed  the  brass  for 
its  own  sake  or  for  the  fun  of  the  bargain- 

Iing  connected  with  its  acquisition.  It  is 
one  thing  to  walk  into  a  store,  demand  an 
article,  pay  cash,  and  receive  it.  It  is  an- 

I  other  thing  to  sit  down  with  a  bearded 
oriental  trader  and  spend  hours  in  pleas¬ 
ant  haggling  over  the  worth  of  various 
articles.  Unfortunately,  the  details  have 
now  slipped  my  mind,  but  Dr.  Holt  in  a 
lighter  moment  worked  out  a  rather  com¬ 
plete  system  of  theology  based  upon  his 
bargaining  experiences  in  the  Thieves 
Bazaar. 

He  came  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
imperialism.  He  talked  with  high  and 
low.  He  enjoyed  as  a  spectacle  the  various 
government  functions  which  we  attended, 
but  his  mind  was  always  weighing  official 


extravagance  against  the  poverty  of  the 
masses  and  official  ceremony  against 
American  democracy  as  he  idealized  it. 
His  free  soul  rebelled  at  the  idea  of  one 
people  ruling  another  or  at  one  nation 
using  the  peoples  of  another  as  means  to 
their  own  advancement. 

His  classroom  lectures  introduced  our 
students  to  something  new  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  experience.  Before  coming  to  us, 
they  had  associated  education  with  books; 
but  here  was  a  man  who  stood  before  them 
and  shared  life-experiences.  The  members 
of  the  first  class  of  the  Tata  School  will 
never  lose  the  impress  of  his  teaching. 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  Tata 
School  of  Social  Work,  Dr.  Holt  delivered 
a  notable  address.  Among  other  things, 
he  said: 

This  School,  although  zealous  for  facts  and 
keen  in  its  criticism,  ought  to  be  a  center  of 
hope.  Defeatism  is  the  blight  on  the  mind  of 
the  sophisticated  social  worker.  The  record  of 
the  failure  of  programs  for  human  betterment 
is  a  long  one,  and  if  education  means  that 
cynicism  takes  the  place  of  faith,  then  better 
the  illiteracy  of  the  peasant  who  knows  little 
but  can  believe  much.  It  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  be  so  literate  that  he  is  unintelligent. 
Literacy  does  not  mean  intelligence,  and  the 
much  reading  of  documents  and  records  will 
not  make  social  workers.  As  one^  of  our  own 
great  social  workers  has  said — “Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  know  man. 

Arthur  Holt  knew  and  loved  man.  And 
he  will  continue  to  live  in  the  lives  of  those 
of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know 
and  love  him. 
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TRIBUTES 

[Scoies  of  telegrams ,  letters ,  and  editorials  have  expressed  appreciation  of  Professor 
Molt.  Space  does  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  more  than  the  following .] 

What  a  grand  man  Holt  was  and  how  magnificent  his  service  to  C.T.S.  and  to  the 
churches;— the  enlarging  circles  of  his  influence  spread  still  farther  out.  Most  of  all, 
how  many  individuals  owe  him  their  discovery  and  possession  of  a  mind  and  heart  for 
Christian  leadership. 

Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert 
President ,  Pacific  School  of  Religion 

American  Friends  Service  Committee  expresses  sincere  sympathy  in  the  loss  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Holt. 

Telegram  from  Civilian  Public  Service 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 


Arthur  Holt  was  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  in  our  fellowship  and  the  man 
with  the  soundest  philosophy  of  the  rural  social  approach  to  the  church.  I  feel  like  a 
person  who  had  just  lost  a  leader. 

Thomas  Alfred  Tripp,  Director ,  Board  of  Home  Missions 


He  was  a  man  whose  intellectual  integrity  and  quiet,  unassuming  manner  I  always 
admired. 


Harold  W.  Ruopp,  Minister ,  Central  Church  of  Chicago 


Only  last  Friday  he  was  with  a  group  of  us  at  Tabor,  studying  the  possibilities  of  the 
development  of  another  institute  of  the  Merom  type  at  Tabor.  He  was  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  project  and  assured  us  of  his  wholehearted  co-operation.  We  will  be 
greatly  handicapped  in  working  out  the  plans  without  his  discriminating  help. 

Royal  J.  Montgomery,  Superintendent 
Congregational  Christian  Conference  of  Iowa 

The  denomination  and  the  country  have  lost  a  Christian  leader  of  utmost  devotion 
and  sagacity.  And  you  and  I  and  many  others  have  lost  a  friend  and  counselor  whom 
it  will  be  hard  to  spare. 

Russell  Henry  Stafford,  Minister ,  Old  South  Church  in  Boston 

I  have  sat  at  his  feet  many  times  and  personally  feel  a  great  loss  in  his  death. 

Philip  C.  Landers,  International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
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My  profoundest  sympathy  goes  out  to  Professor  Holt’s  family,  to  your  faculty  and 
students  at  the  loss  of  Dr.  Holt.  So  noble  a  man,  great  fellow  and  stimulating  teacher 
and  preacher,  the  loss  to  the  church  and  to  all  workers  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
is  equally  great.  At  one  with  you  in  the  fellowship  of  suffering. 

Telegram  from  Edward  A.  Steiner 

Arthur  Holt  wrought  most  nobly,  lived  creatively,  dynamically,  contributed  largely 
and  widely  toward  those  things  which  are  abiding.  He  had  marvelous  gift  of  putting 
things  in  fresh  ways  so  they  would  stick.  Time  and  again,  just  the  right  phrase 
sharpened  and  revealed  the  entire  situation.  One  of  God’s  true  and  noble  gentlemen 
has  been  called  home.  We  shall  miss  him  in  the  flesh,  but  he  will  abide  with  us  in  spirit, 
and  his  work  lives  eternally. 

Frank  Milton  Sheldon,  Minister ,  Milwaukee ,  Wisconsin 

I  was  a  work-camper  in  Merom,  Indiana,  this  past  summer  and  knew  and  loved  Dr. 
Holt  as  all  “Meromites”  do.  He  came  to  breakfasts  in  work-camp,  or  for  an  evening 
chat,  or  to  spend  Sundays  with  us,  and  we  always  felt  richer  in  experience  each  time 
he  was  with  us.  We  felt  the  confidence  and  great  aspirations  Dr.  Holt  had  for  young 
people,  and  knew  he  enjoyed  being  with  us  even  though  we  were  so  young  in  spirit  in 
comparison. 

I  remember  sitting  on  the  grass  and  talking  with  Dr.  Holt  about  a  Merom  com¬ 
munity  meeting  and  the  possibilities  of  Merom — and  greeting  him  in  late  afternoons 
as  he  sat  in  the  meditation  circle  looking  out  over  the  campus.  One  morning  several  of 
us,  with  Dr.  Holt,  got  up  at  4:00  o’clock  and  drove  across  the  river  into  Illinois  to  pick 
25  gallons  of  berries.  The  berry  bushes  were  very  high,  and  Dr.  Holt  in  his  overalls 
beat  paths  through  the  bushes  for  us.  As  we  picked  and  ate  berries,  I  talked  with  him 
about  work-camps,  and  afterward  we  all  had  a  great  time  laughing  with  Dr.  Holt 
about  his  white  shirt  which  was  torn  into  shreds  from  the  rough  bushes. 

Now  it’s  rather  hard  to  think  that  he’s  dead.  I  know  1941  work-campers  will  re¬ 
member  him  as  our  constant  friend — perhaps  as  a  friend  who  beat  paths  for  our  lives 
in  the  short  time  we  knew  him. 

Dorothy  Brown 

Something  fresh  in  viewpoint  or  in  information  or  in  plan  always  came  into  the 
office  when  Arthur  Holt  walked  in.  Protest  as  he  might  that  he  was  just  dropping  by 
to  pass  the  time  of  day,  he  seldom  left  without  planting  a  few  seeds  which  would  later 
sprout  in  the  editorial  columns.  Often  they  were  more  than  seeds;  often  they  were  full- 
grown  ideas,  such  as  appeared  again  and  again  in  the  articles  which  he  contributed  to 
these  pages.  Arthur  Holt  had  learned  to  conquer  aridity  in  his  youth,  in  the  days  when 
his  father  was  among  the  pioneers  who  struggled  over  irrigation  rights  in  Colorado. 
He  must  have  won  that  fight  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  there  were  no  arid  stretches  in 
his  mind  or  in  his  soul.  He  was  as  American  as  the  western  frontier  on  which  he  grew 
up,  as  American  as  the  Kansas,  the  Texas  and  the  Chicago  in  which  he  lived  his 
pioneering  career,  as  American  as  Lincoln  or  Will  Rogers  or  Walt  Whitman — to  all  of 
whom  he  seemed  in  part  akin . He  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  under- 
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standing  of  the  actual  social  conditions  which  today  confront  the  Christian  church  in 
America.  ....  Yet  his  horizon  was  world-wide.  His  long  visits  to  India  and  his  lecture¬ 
ships  there,  his  journeying  through  Africa  and  Europe  and  South  America  had  given 
him  a  grasp  of  the  basic  problems  of  world  politics  and  Christian  world  statesmanship 
which  often  produced  astonishing  intuitions  regarding  the  future  of  the  missionary 
enterprise.  His  mind  could  probe  deep,  and  it  could  take  great  leaps  ahead.  And  his 
faith  could  sustain  the  disclosures  of  his  mind.  One  is  almost  dismayed  in  asking 
where  American  Protestantism  is  to  look  for  his  successor.  But  to  be  dismayed  would 
be  to  betray  his  friendship,  for  there  was  no  dismay  in  Arthur  Holt. 

The  Christian  Century 

Dr.  Holt  typified  something  larger  than  himself,  viz.,  the  spirit  and  program  of 
Christianity  in  action;  and  few  men,  if  any,  have  typified  it  more  nobly  or  more  fully. 
One  might  have  said  “in  social  action,”  but  all  action  for  Arthur  Holt  was  social,  and 
all  action  was  Christian.  As  a  past  vice-president  of  the  American  Board  he  was  as 
much  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian  missions  and  the  spread  of  Christianity  as  the 
hope  of  the  world,  as  he  was  to  the  Council  for  Social  Action  and  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  Christian  democracy  here  in  America  the  roots  of  which  he  so  ably  dealt 
with  in  his  last  book.  Where  among  us  could  we  have  found  a  better  example  of  the 
earnest,  well-informed,  patiently  inquiring,  idealistic,  sympathetic,  full-orbed  Chris¬ 
tian?  ....  Graham  Taylor,  Ferry  Platt,  James  Mullenbach,  Arthur  Holt!  What  social 
prophets  and  builders  we  have  lost  within  a  few  years!  But  what  a  heritage  they  have 
left  us  as  we  face  tasks  and  burdens  even  greater  than  they  have  known!  God  help  us 
that  we  may  not  fail  to  carry  on! 

The  Advance 
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Memories  of  Annie  Slosson  Trumbull  Howard 

By  Philip  E.  Howard 


She  was  a  gentle  lady,  slight  of  figure, 
and  with  highly  expressive  blue 
eyes.  Her  eyes  would  change  as 
the  sky  on  a  spring  day,  flashing  with 
intensity  one  moment,  and  melted  into 
sympathetic  tears  when  the  need  of 
someone  else  came  to  her  mind.  Her 
intensity  of  spirit  rarely  broke  through 
the  quiet  of  the  gentle  life  that  she  led. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  be 
included  in  the  activities  of  her  home 
life  in  West  Philadelphia  were  often 
there  at  her  invitation.  There  might 
be  good  music  from  some  of  the  family, 
or  an  amusing  game  suggested  by 
another.  Meanwhile  the  welcoming 
mother  would  be  hovering  over  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  father,  Henry  Clay  Trum¬ 
bull,' would  be  in  his  small  library  be¬ 
tween  the  drawing  room  and  the  dining 
room,  busy  with  his  writing,  with  books 
all  around  him  on  the  floor,  and  with 
his  attention  graciously  divided  between 
those  books  and  the  affair  in  the  parlor, 
upon  which  he  would  comment  with 
delighted  appreciation.  These  home  ex¬ 
periences  were  supplemented  by  oufc- 
ings  in  the  neighboring  Fairmount  Park, 
where  the  boathouse  framed  a  steady 
attraction;  and  it  was  my  privilege,  very 
often,  to  take  Annie  for  a  trip  up  the 
river  in  a  long,  narrow  boat,  with  out¬ 
riggers  and  sliding  seat,  while  she  pulled 
a  good  oar,  and  I  steered,  or  we  would 
reverse  the  process.  Or  in  summer  days 
away  from  home  she  would  steer  a 
large  catboat  on  Long  Island  Sound,  off 
Watch  Hill,  and  close  to  the  old  Trum¬ 
bull  home  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  while 
I  had  the  great  delight  as  a  very  young 
seaman  of  watching  her  do  it  right  hand¬ 
ily.  As  a  breeze  stiffened,  she  would 
lean  with  her  frail  body  against  the  big 
tiller  while  she  held  the  boat  on  the 
wind  true  to  her  course. 

Preparing  for  Life  Together 

We  were  together  also  in  some 
branches  of  our  study.  I  was  then  in  the 
later  teens  preparing  as  I  supposed  for 
the  ministry.  She  studied  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  and  the  history  of  preaching 
in  books  that  we  read  jointly.  To  en¬ 
hance  her  knowledge  she  took  courses 
with  Professor  Gifford  of  near-by  Hav- 
erforci  College;  and  then,  too,  she  would 
quite  often  attend  lecture  courses,  for 
example,  by  Professor  Royce  of  Harvard. 
She  would  make  notes  to  enable  me  to 
report  the  lecture  for  one  of  our  college 
Papers,  The  Pennsylvanian.  We  worked 
together  in  many  ways  that  we  believed 
^ould  prepare  us  the  better  for  our  life 
together  afterward. 


Our  marriage  took  place  in  the  Trum¬ 
bull  home  on  Walnut  Street,  October 
27,  1891.  After  a  delightful  sojourn  in 
the  old  home  in  Hartford,  and  elsewhere 
in  New  England,  our  first  new  home  was 
established  in  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Then  began  a  busy  life  for  Annie  as 
well  as  for  her  husband.  She  was  ever 
a  ready  hostess  in  our  little  home,  and 
the  light  there  emanated  from  her  per¬ 
sonality,  for  she  always  knew  more  than 
others  might  suppose  of  literature  and 
life. 

Early  Christian  Activities 

I  remember  that  one  day,  when  we 
were  still  on  Walnut  Street,  the  door¬ 
bell  rang,  and  there  stood  a  young  sailor 
from  our  fleet,  asking  for  Miss  Annie. 
She  was  at  the  door  in  a  moment,  and 
welcomed  one  of  her  former  Sunday 
school  boys  with  excited  interest.  She 
and  David  sat  in  the  parlor  for  a  time 
until  he  began  to  talk  quite  freely  about 
himself.  “I  tell  you,  Miss  Annie,  many 
a  night  when  I  have  been  standing  my 
watch  on  the  ship  at  sea,  I  have  thought 
of  what  you  did  for  us  in  the  Walnut 
Street  Sunday  School,  and  I  have  wanted 
to  thank  you  for  that.  It  kept  me  steady 
many  a  time  when  there  were  great 
temptations,  and  I  am  glad  now  to  have 
a  chance  to  see  you,  and  to  tell  you 
this.”  It  was  a  day  rich  in  significance 
to  the  young  Sunday  school  teacher,  who 
had  often  come  home  from  the  service 
grieving  over  what  she  thought  was  her 
inability,  and  yet  not  knowing  what  she 
had  done  for  this  boy  under  the  stars 
at  sea. 

I  should  like  to  tell  more  at  length 
about  Annie’s  service  at  Greenway  Mis¬ 
sion  Sunday  School,  in  West  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  she  had  a  difficult  class  of 
little  boys,  among  whom  was  one  who 
was  usually  a  problem.  One  day  she 
was  visiting  in  his  home,  and  among 
his  treasures  he  brought  out  a  plain  little 
glass  for  water  at  the  table,  and  he 
showed  this  to  her  with  great  pride  as 
his  prize  exhibit  of  personal  treasures. 
It  was  this  same  little  boy  who  came 
to  the  platform  instead  of  rushing  for 
the  door  one  Sunday  to  ask  to  see  a 
crown  of  thorns  which  Mrs.  Howard’s 
father  had  brought  from  Palestine.  “May 
I  look  at  that  thing?”  asked  the  boy.  I 
had  spoken  of  it  to  the  school,  but  he 
wanted  to  see  it  in  a  more  intimate  way 
than  that.  “Yes,”  I  said,  “Donald,  you 
may  look  at  it,  and  you  may  take  it  in 
your  hands.”  So  taking  into  his  hands 
the  crown  of  sharp  thorns,  he  handed 
it  back  to  me,  and  looking  up  at  me,  he 


said,  very  quietly,  “I  don’t  wonder  He 
had  pain  if  He  wore  a  thing  like  that,” 
and  turning  he  walked  quietly  through 
the  disappearing  crowd,  and  went  out 
of  the  room. 

It  was  even  before  this  period  of  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  Greenway  Mission  that  Annie 
had  begun  to  foster  an  interest  in  many 
kinds  of  friends  through  a  birthday  book 
which  had  been  given  to  her.  From  the 
time  when  she  was  thirteen  years  old 
Annie  carried  this  birthday  book  in  all 
her  travels,  not  by  any  means  recording 
autographs  of  everybody  she  met,  but 
naming  in  this  increasingly  precious 
book  by  their  signatures  just  a  few, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  those  with 
whom  she  became  acquainted.  It  will 
illustrate  the  wide  scope  of  this  book 
if  I  repeat  here  the  signatures  of  a  few 
who  are  upon  one  single  page  of  her 
birthday  book:  Dan  Crawford,  mission¬ 
ary;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Adams,  missionary;  W. 
B.  Anderson,  missionary  secretary;  H. 
W.  Dunning,  editor  of  The  Congregation- 
alist;  Hunter  Corbett,  China  missionary; 
Elizabeth  M.  Clark,  South  African  mis¬ 
sionary,  Henrietta  E.  Soltau,  missionary; 
G.  Campbell  Morgan,  preacher;  Ida  S. 
Scudder,  medical  missionary;  Emily 
Smith,  missionary  in  Algiers;  J.  B. 
Cotelingam,  school  principal,  India.  On 
other  pages  are  such  names  as  John 
Masefield,  Richard  E.  Byrd,  John  Fiske, 
the  historian,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  A.  Kelly,  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  An¬ 
thony  Comstock,  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Samuel  Zwemer,  Robert  E.  Speer,  Helen 
Miller  Gould  Shepard,  J.  Gresham 
Machen,  Alfred  Noyes,  Robert  Dick  Wil¬ 
son,  Christabel  Pankhurst,  Charles  M. 
Alexander,  R.  V.  Bingham,  and  Annie 
Johnson  Flint. 

They  included  missionaries,  public 
men,  writers,  and  speakers,  devout 
women,  persons  of  distinction  whom  she 
met  in  her  own  home  or  in  her  travels. 
The  story  of  this  birthday  book  would 
make  a  long  and  vivid  tale  of  rich  life 
if  it  were  given  ample  space  for  such 
a  narrative,  but  this  record  fairly  illus¬ 
trates  the  entire  book. 

Schoolgirl  Friends  and  Companions 

Annie’s  last  year  of  school  was  spent 
at  Miss  Salsbury’s  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Her  fellowships  there  included  girls  who 
emerged  from  school  life  to  simple  home 
surroundings  in  which  they  spent  their 
days,  but  also  included  some  who  be¬ 
came  noted  for  their  public  activities, 
and  served  the  country  beyond  the  span 
of  Anne’s  long  life.  What  some  of  their 
respective  husbands  would  have  become 
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to  find  what  these  things  mean.  We  do 
so  with  great  expectation,  for  we  expect 
to  find  something  wonderful  that  God  in 
His  grace  has  done  for  us.  At  once  we 
find  that  what  was  done  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  on  earth  had  to  be  constantly  re¬ 
peated.  This  was  because  it  could  not 
really  cover  our  sin.  In  the  antitype 
we  expect  to  find  that  which  is  perma¬ 
nent,  that  which  is  done  once  for  all. 
We  are  not  to  be  disappointed. 

The  word  mercy  seat  is  mentioned 
many  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  There, 
it  means  a  lid  or  place  of  covering.  That 
blood-sprinkled  mercy  seat  hid  the  law 
which  we  have  broken  from  the  sight 
of  God.  The  word  mercy  seat  is  found 
only  once  in  our  English  translation  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  Greek 
word  hilasterion  which  means  “place  of 
propitiation”  (Heb.  9:5).  This  exact 
Greek  word  is  found  only  once  more  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  when  we  turn 
to  this  place  that  we  get  the  thrill  of 
what  Christ  is  doing  for  us.  We  must 
remember  that  here  we  find  “the  re¬ 
demption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  But 
let  us  quote  the  whole  passage:  “Being 
justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus:  whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past”  (Rom.  3:24,  25).  In 
this  passage  Christ  Himself  is  said  to 
be  the  Mercy  Seat,  for  that  is  really 
what  the  word  “propitiation”  is.  Do  you 
get  the  picture?  The  blood  that  was 
shed  on  the  altar  before  the  Tabernacle 
was  presented  before  God’s  earthly 
throne  by  the  high  priest.  The  blood 
of  Christ  which  was  shed  on  Calvary 
is  being  presented  by  Him  on  the  throne 
in  Heaven.  He  is  the  Mercy  Seat.  He 
is  on  the  throne  for  us.  “For  Christ  is 
not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made 
with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the 
true;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us”  (Heb. 
9:24).  The  law  which  we  have  broken 
is  hidden  from  the  sight  of  God  by  our 
great  High  Priest. 

A  man  on  earth  once  saw  that  throne 
in  Heaven.  John,  on  Patmos,  heard  a 
voice  saying,  “Come  up  hither.”  “And  I 
beheld,  and,  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  .  .  .  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been 
slain”  (Rev.  5:6).  I  like  Weymouth’s 
translation  of  this,  “Then,  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  throne  and  the  four  living 
creatures,  I  saw  a  Lamb  standing  among 
the  Elders.  He  looked  as  if  He  had  been 
offered  in  sacrifice.”  This  shows  that 
Christ’s  sacrifice  is  ever  remembered  on 
that  heavenly  throne.  A  little  girl  was 
once  asked  if  there  was  anything  that 
God  could  not  do.  She  replied,  “He  can¬ 
not  see  my  sins  through  the  blood  of 
Christ.”  That  is  the  true  teaching  of 
the  mercy  seat. 

From  every  stormy  wind  that  blows. 

From  every  swelling  tide  of  woes. 

There  is  a  calm,  a  sure  retreat; 

'Tis  found  beneath  the  mercy-seat. 
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Reader,  do  you  see  your  need  of  the 
mercy  seat? 

When  we  come  here  to  the  throne  in 
Heaven  we  see  what  is  taught  from  one 
end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other,  —  Christ 
is  the  only  One  who  can  settle  the  sin 
question  for  us.  We  see  the  need  of 
Christ,  our  Mercy  Seat.  He  is  constantly 
reminding  the  Father  of  what  He  has 
done  for  us.  It  is  a  thrilling  thought 
that  there  is  a  Man  in  the  glory  for  us. 

Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by 
him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  inter¬ 
cession  for  them”  (Heb.  7:25). 

Suppose  He  should  not  longer  sit  upon 
that  throne  for  us.  I  will  grant  that 
the  idea  is  unthinkable,  but  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  unholy  hands  were  able  to 
tear  Him  from  that  throne  in  Heaven. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  mercy  seat 
v/as  once  removed  from  the  throne  on 
earth.  The  record  is  in  1  Samuel  6:19. 


.  July  24,1941 


The  men  of  Beth-shemesh  looked  • 
the  ark  of  the  Lord.  Their  unholy  h  lnt° 
tore  from  the  ark,  the  earthly  thr^ 
that  which  symbolized  our  Lord 
self.  Exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
was  the  law  which  they  had  brok°^ 
Instantly  the  law  proved  that  it  j  er1, 
ways  the  minister  of  death  against  ^ 
ners.  Those  men  fell  dead  before?' 
Lord.  No  wonder  the  men  of  b  ? 
shemesh  said,  “Who  is  able  to  stand?' 
fore  this  holy  Lord  God?”  I  am 
that  no  hands  can  tear  Him  from  th 
throne  in  Heaven.  He  will  never  W 
that  throne  until  our  redemption  is  cc? 


I  know  now  where  I  can  go  to  meet 
my  God.  I  go  to  the  mercy  seat,  for  He 
says,  “I  will  commune  with  thee  from 
above  the  mercy  seat.”  This  to  me  is 
the  very  climax  of  God’s  teaching  0f  re. 
demption.  It  is  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  see  the  picture  of  God’s  redeeming 
love.  I  owe  all  to  the  work  of  my 
Saviour.  3 


Love’s  Chastening  Hand 

By  Barbara  Cornet  Ryberg 

IT  IS  good  for  me,  Lord, 

That  Thou  chastenest  still, 
For  I  wander  so  easily 
Out  of  Thy  will. 

When  paths  are  all  sunshine, 

And  skies  are  all  blue. 

When  those  that  I  love 
All  prove  steadfast  and  true, 
I  pause  through  the  day 
For  a  few  words  of  prayer, — 
Petition  for  guidance. 
Thanksgiving  for  care; 

I  read  a  few  chapters  — 

Or  perhaps  a  few  lines 
For  I  am  so  rushed 
And  so  tired  at  times; 

And  I  oft  grow  too  busy 
To  sit  at  Thy  feet,  ^ 

To  list  to  Thy  voice, 

And  find  fellowship  sweet. 

’Tis  then  I  grow  careless, 

Prayer  loses  its  power, 

And  the  sly  Adversary 
My  soul  would  devour. 

Then  Thy  kind  hand  of  love 
Draws  the  sunshine  away, 

And  storms  of  temptation, 

Black  clouds  of  dismay 
Sweep  madly  upon  me; 

I  bow  in  despair. 

All  earth  seems  against  me; 

Has  God  ceased  to  care? 

As  a  child  to  its  mother, 

I  flee  to  Thy  breast; 

There  I  pour  out  my  heart 
And  find  comfort  and  rest. 

All  vain  phrases  of  prayer 
And  all  ritual  flee, 

And  my  heart  and  my  soul 
Learn  communion  with  Thee. 
And  I  rise  up  rejoicing 
For  trials,  God-given, 

That  woo  me  from  earth, 

And  that  bind  me  to  Heaven. 


As  I  stopped  at  a  traffic  light  some 
time  ago  and  waited  for  the  signal  to 
turn,  an  old  colored  man  asked  if  he 
might  ride  up  the  hill  with  me.  I  said 
“Certainly,  get  in.” 

When  he  got  in  beside  me  he  began 
to  tell  me  some  jokes  on  his  race  in 
which  he  thought  I  would  be  interested. 
I  was  anxious  to  ask  him  about  his  hopes 
for  eternity. 

Finally  I  was  able  to  get  in  a  word.  I 
said,  “When  you  leave  this  world  are 
you  going  to  Heaven?” 

“Sure,”  he  said.  His  answer  was  so 
positive  that  I  decided  to  test  him  and 
find  why  he  was  so  certain. 

I  said,  “Are  you  piling  up  a  big  pile 
of  good  deeds  so  that  you  can  hide  be¬ 
hind  that  from  the  wrath  of  God?”  He 
must  have  thought  what  I  said  was  fool¬ 
ish,  for  he  burst  into  song, 

Jesus  paid  it  all. 

All  to  Him  I  owe; 

Sin  had  left  a  crimson  stain, 

He  washed  it  white  as  snow. 

When  he  had  finished  he  had  gotten 
to  the  place  where  he  was  going.  I  held 
out  my  hand  and  shook  his.  “I  will 
meet  you  there.”  Every  race  and  every 
condition  of  men  meet  about  one  com¬ 
mon  mercy  seat. 

There  is  a  scene  where  spirits  blend. 
Where  friend  holds  fellowship  with  friend; 
Though  sundered  far,  by  faith  they  meet 
Around  one  common  mercy-seat. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

£ 

He  [ Whitefield ]  did  not  get  up  to  talk 
about  his  party,  his  cause,  his  interest, 
or  his  office.  He  was  perpetually  telling 
you  about  your  sins,  your  heart,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  absolute  need 
of  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness ,  in  the 
way  that  the  Bible  presents  these  mighty 
subjects.  “Oh,  the  righteousness  of  Je&LS 
Christ  /”  he  would  often  say;  “ I  must  be 
excused  if  I  mention  it  in  almost  all  mi' 
sermons .” — J.  C.  Ryle. 
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0f  cooperation  in  connection  with  its  new- 
I  formed  School  of  Alcohol  Studies,  the  Execu- 
l  Committee  was  able  to  find  in  this  limited 
cooperation  a  realm  of  agreement.  For  the  Yale 
School  was  to  disseminate  whatever  real  facts 
science  has  discovered  about  alcohol,  its  prob¬ 


lems  and  evils. 

In  view  of  the  unqualified  appreciation  for  the 
uality  and  accomplishments  of  the  School 
which  has  come  to  us  from  the  distinguished 
churchmen  who  attended,  it  becomes  a  source  of 
gratification  that  the  action  making  possible 
their  attendance  could  have  been  taken.  And  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  churches  are  in  debt  to 
the  Yale  School  for  its  help  in  suggesting  in- 
ferentially  the  very  considerable  area  of  agree¬ 
ment  where  the  churches  meet,  and  that  related 
area  where  the  churches  and  science  meet. 

The  scientists  have  often  been  accused  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  tower  of  their  laboratories,  making  no 
attempt  to  interpret  their  findings  so  that  men  of 
good  will  might  utilize  them  for  the  social  good. 
This  view  is  certainly  one-sided  in  view  of  such 
obvious  social  concern  by  scientists  as  that 
shown  at  Yale.  Without  such  deep  concern  this 
School  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  ultimate  significance  of  the  Yale  School 
can  be  told  only  by  time.  Its  immediate  influence 
seems  likely  to  be  to  give  impetus  to  effective 
programs  of  alcohol  education.  But  the  attention 
it  has  given  to  study  of  social  measures  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  education  indicates  that  the  School’s 
perspective  on  the  problem  is  as  broad  as  the 
problem  itself. 


Theodore  C.  Hume:  Christian  Martyr 

On  October  22nd  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Hume 
lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  ecumenical 
Church.  He  was  flying  from  London  to  Stock¬ 
holm  to  begin  a  work  of  relief  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  The  plane,  although  belonging  to 
oeutral  Sweden,  was  a  target  of  Nazi  attack 
and  Dr.  Hume  was  one  of  the  victims. 

Dr.  Hume  was  the  first  representative  of  the 
American  churches  to  go  to  Europe  under  the 
general  plan  of  post-war  relief  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  developed  by  the  Provisional  Committee  of 


the  World  Council  of  Churches.  He  had  been 
selected  and  sent  by  the  General  Council  of  Con¬ 
gregational  Christian  Churches,  which,  with 
praiseworthy  ecumenical  vision,  had  placed  his 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  European 
churches  through  the  World  Council. 

Although  Dr.  Hume  was  the  minister  of  a 
large  and  influential  church  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  he  had  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  post-war  Christian  reconstruction  in  Europe 
that  he  resigned  his  pastorate  in  order  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  it  at  once.  Not  waiting  for  the 
war  to  end,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Sweden,  where 
he  was  to  work  quietly  until  hostilities  should 
cease  and  be  on  hand  to  serve  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  delay  in  Geneva  or  in  whatever  part  of 
the  Continent  he  should  be  most  needed. 

After  graduating  from  Yale  in  1925,  Dr. 
Hume  pursued  graduate  studies  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris,  and  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford, 
where  he  won  first  honors.  Only  thirty-nine 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  promising  younger  men 
in  the  Christian  ministry. 

His  wide  circle  of  friends  and  colleagues  are 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  his  untimely  pas¬ 
sing.  But  they  have  a  deeper  sentiment  than 
sorrow;  they  are  grateful  to  God  for  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  life.  He  is  truly  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  ecumenical  Christianity.  His  death  is  a  deep 
calamity,  but  not  really  a  tragedy;  for  we  know 
it  is  not  futile.  He  gave  himself  sacrificially  to 
a  mission  to  which  he  felt  himself  called  of  God. 
He  knew  that  to  undertake  the  task  at  this  time 
involved  serious  hardships  and  peril,  but  this  did 
not  deter  him.  He  never  sought  the  safe  and 
easy  way.  Perhaps,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
the  example  of  his  selfless  devotion,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  an  inspiration  to  the  churches,  may 
be  an  even  greater  contribution  to  ecumenical 
Christianity  than  he  could  have  made  by  many 
years  of  tireless  activity.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  major  factor  in  reconciliation  among  Chris¬ 
tians.  In  the  legion  of  Christ’s  Church  there 
will  be  hosts  to  close  up  the  ranks. 

“Let  the  music  of  his  death 

Be  the  feet  of  marching  men! 

Let  his  heart,  a  thousand  fold, 

Take  the  field  again.” 
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School  of  Alcohol  Studies 


THE  Divinity  School  at  Yale  University  was  the 
site  during  the  past  summer  of  the  first  scientific 
school  on  the  problems  of  alcohol  to  be  conducted 
by  a  university.  The  School  was  under  the  sole  auspices 
of  the  University,  and  was  conducted  by  the  Laboratory 
of  Applied  Physiology,  headed  by  Howard  W.  Haggard, 
M.D.  E.  M.  Jellinek,  Sc.D.,  was  Director  of  the  School 
of  Alcohol  Studies. 

The  summer  session,  of  six  weeks'  duration,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  eighty  persons,  of  whom  24  were  Fellows 
nominated  by  the  churches  through  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Commission  on  Religion  and  Health.  These  Fel¬ 
lows  were  nominated  by  thirteen  denominations,  six  state 
councils  of  churches  and  three  city  councils. 

The  purpose  of  the  School,  in  the  words  of  its  Direc¬ 
tor,  was  “to  give  a  thorough  grounding  in  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  alcohol — not  merely  the  teaching  of  the  physi¬ 
ologic  effects  of  alcohol.” 

Forty-three  lectures  constituted  the  heart  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  given  by  specialists  in  the  various  fields  related 
to  alcohol,  including  physiology,  psychology,  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  sociology,  medicine,  psychiatry,  law,  criminology, 
statistics,  education  and  religion.  After  each  lecture  op¬ 
portunity  was  given  for  free  and  general  discussion  with 
the  lecturer. 

The  lectures  and  discussions  were  divided  into  eight 
large  groups.  Five  lectures  dealt  with  introductory 
matters  of  approach  to  the  problem  as  a  whole.  Five 
were  concerned  with  the  physiological  aspects,  and  an 
equal  number  with  alcohol  and  traffic.  Personality  and 
constitutional  factors  were  taken  up  in  seven  lectures. 
Four  were  devoted  to  statistics  of  the  alcohol  problem, 
and  six  to  social  measures  in  the  prevention  of  inebriety. 
Two  discussed  legislative  control  of  the  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  trade,  and  six  dealt  with  the  role  of  religion  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  problem.  In  addition,  there  were  three 
lectures  open  to  the  general  public. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  curriculum,  several  seminars, 
conducted  by  the  students,  were  held  on  special  subjects. 
One  that  was  representative  had  as  its  theme  the  educa¬ 
tional  approach  to  problems  of  alcohol  in  the  local  com¬ 
munity. 

Analysis  of  the  occupations  of  those  who  attended 
shows  a  great  variety.  29  were  professional  temperance 
workers;  24  with  private  groups  not  under  specific  church 
direction;  two  with  private  groups  wholly  under  church 
direction;  and  three  under  public  authority.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  were  three  volunteers  who  give  most  of  their 

time  to  temperance  education. 

Twelve  pastors  of  local  churches  were  enrolled,  plus 
five  church  officials  and  two  Salvation  Army  specialists 
on  the  alcohol  problem.  There  were  eight  social  workers, 
eight  school  and  college  teachers  and  administrators, 
one  journalist,  one  municipal  court  judge,  and  four  mem¬ 


bers  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  Three  officials  of  sta(  I 
liquor  control  boards  were  in  attendance.  There  were  I 
persons  from  the  liquor  industry,  and  one  from  a  lj  I 
censee’s  organization. 

Thirty-four  of  the  eighty  persons  who  attended 
ordained  ministers,  33  of  them  Protestant  and  one  R0. 
man  Catholic. 

One  of  the  church  Fellows  wrote  as  follows  concern, 
ing  the  wide  range  of  background  of  the  persons  who  at- 
tended,  “It  was  a  great  achievement  to  bring  together  so 
many  persons  representing  so  many  diverging  viewpoints 
and  organizations.  Many  times  I  heard  the  expression 
that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  there  was  ini 
this  bringing  together  of  people  of  utterly  different  view- 1 
points  and  their  becoming  acquainted  with  the  views  of  | 
ethers.” 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Fellows  nominated  by  the  I 
churches,  the  achievements  of  the  School  were  outstand  l 
ing.  Representative  is  this  statement  by  Rev.  Wayne  W,  I 
Womer,  General  Secretary  of  the  United  Temperance 
Society  of  Connecticut,  who  writes:  “I  believe  that  this 
School  is  the  most  significant  development  in  relation  to 
the  alcohol  problem  thus  far.  Besides  the  great  amount  ] 
of  factual,  scientific  information  which  was  presented. ! 
the  moderationist,  the  prohibitionist  and  the  total  ab¬ 
stainer,  through  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  fellowship, 
discovered  that  there  were  large  areas  in  which  people 
with  greatly  varying  viewpoints  could  work  together  for 
the  common  good  of  our  country.  To  me  this  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  gain.  The  objective  way  in  which  all  the  lectures 
were  presented  made  the  School  really  scientific  in  scope, 
rather  than  being  tinged  with  any  bias  or  propaganda 
tendencies.” 

A  more  comprehensive  report  on  the  School  is  being 
prepared  by  Rev.  Seward  Hiltner,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Religion  and  Health,  for  submission 
to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Council’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  to  officials  of  churches  and  councils  ol 
churches. 


To  Honor  Dr.  Paton’s  Memory 

A  memorial  service  of  tribute  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
life  and  work  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Paton  of  England 
will  be  held  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  City  at  11:30  o’clock  on  Friday,  November  1 2th. 
The  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  American 
Office  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  will  sponsor  the  service.  Dr.  John  L 
Mott,  an  intimate  colleague  of  Dr.  Paton  for  many  yeam 
will  preside. 

At  a  service  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London,  at 
tended  by  more  than  a  thousand  people,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Dr.  Paton-1 
contribution  to  the  world-wide  work  of  the  Church. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  DR.  ROBERT  E.  SPEER 

AT  THE  FUNERAL  SERVICE  FOR  DR.  GEORGE  IRVING 

IN  THE  CENTRAL  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  SUMMIT,  N .  J. 

AUGUST  SECOND,  19^3 

******************* 

As  we  gather  here  this  "beautiful  afternoon  with  our  loving  memories 
and  in  loving  fellowship  in  the  experience  of  our  common  sorrow  and  loss,  there 
iS  a  verse  of  Scripture  that  comes  to  me  to  which  this  experience  gives  a  new 
and  special  meaning.  It  came  first  with  this  meaning  to  me  many  years  ago, 
when  a  dear  little  girl,  who  was  the  very  light  of  our  eyes,  slipped  away  from 
her  earthly  home  to  the  Home  Above.  Among  the  messages  of  cortffort  which  came 
to  us  was  one  from  two  friends  who  had  travelled  the  same  road.  It  contained 
only  a  reference  to  the  first  verse  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  -  ’’And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth”.  That  was  what  we  saw, 
a  new  heaven  with  a  little  child  following  with  many  little  children  their  dear 
Shepherd  in  the  fields  of  Paradise  and  a  new  earth  from  which  she  was  gone. 

George  Irving’s  going  has  given  us  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  to-day. 
Heaven  is  a  nearer  and  more  familiar  place.  And  the  world  is  a  different  world. 

How  different  for  those  who  will  miss  his  face  and  his  voice  in  the  home,  who  will 

look  in  vain  now  for  his  letters  and  his  returns’.  And  if  I  may  mingle  my  sorrow 

V. 

with  theirs,  his  going  means  a  different  world  for  me,  and  I  think  I  may  say  truly 

it  means  a  world  of  difference  in  the  life  and  work  of  our  church. 

As  you  know,  his  service  for  these  last  years  has  been  in  connection  with 

our  Board  of  Christian  Education  in  charge  of  the  Faith  and  Life  Seminars  for  the 

ministers  of  our  church.  He  has  planned  and  carried  through  one  hundred  and  six 

# 

of  these  seminars  during  the  past  six  years,  attended  by  some  thousands  of  our 
ministers.  I  have  been  with  him  in  fifty  of  these  conferences,  in  twenty-three 
states,  and  we  had  twelve  more  in  which  we  were  to  be  together  before  Christmas. 

I  believe  that  this  work  as  he  conceived  it  and  conducted  it  was  one  of  the  most 
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,  ,  „i  pi~"  of  «rt..  m  ou,  »0  M.  »■.«  »“  “  “  “ 

usef11-1 

flSUr&ble  lOSS  • 

He  had  been  prepared  by  God  through  his  own  qualities  of  character  an 
Rh  0  richly  varied  experience  for  Just  such  a  ministry  as  this  which  crowned 
Tllieted  his  life-  He  had  a  clear  and  unclouded  insight  into  special  issues 

a  „,d.  ln»  religion8  «*  «”  ““  '  *  ”'1 

. ....  -  -  -  — »a 

-  -  —  U  the  ro.ov.ry  of  .  t„.  e^.U-,  -  .1  ^  -  - 

Peul  ,  .  ,.fo  irnrv  ond  his  constant 

th0d  This  was  the  dominating  principle  of  his  own 

III  tb,  HO  .0.1  go  «  to  me  ~  -  «*  “““* 

Student  cenfer.no..  »d  tb.  Influent,  of  »>„  Cl»  Trumbull.  He  **  ” 
pr  prumtull  but  U  Ml  be.rd  tb.  eddr.e.e.  In  —  »f  »  tt.  —  •««  - 

death  end  bed  bought  tbor.  bl.  —1  »rk  for  .blob  Cong, 

. .  +  ^_+  -unok  ever  written  on  personal  evangelism, 

and  constantly  recorded  as  the  greatest  bock 

.  .  .  a_„  there  are  men  who  trace  a  true  evangelistic  ministry  o 

All  over  our  church  to-day  tn. 

George  Irving's  influence. 

This  accurate  special  insight  and  Jud^ent  led  him  to  a  true  appraise 

.  He  saw  which  of  them  were  real  and  right  end 

on  contemporary  religious  moveme 

which  were  superficial  or  spurious.  He  indulged  in  no  uncharitable  criticism,  bu 
he  wasted  no  energy  in  circulating  counterfeit,  and  while  speaking  evil  of  no  man 
he  knew  who  the  men  are  who  are  little,  or  no  good,  no  matter  what  noise  tney  may  ma  e 
or  may  he  made  about  them.  And  in  the  great  issues  of  the  world- s  struggle  twenty- 
five  years  ago  and  its  greater  struggle  today,  he  saw  the  right  and  he  realized 
the  right  of  right  to  use  might  to  destroy  the  might  that  uses  its  power  tr> 

perpetrate  wrong. 

d„.t  ..  W  ».d  hi.  origin.  ..«gdU-«u  “ 

V«™i  work",  to  tb.  early  .tudent  Confer™...  Mbbtlold,  »  b.  o.od  . 

great  deal  to  th,  propul.lv.  ltfl-~.  *  *•  «“»■  *“ 
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test  men  an&  one  of  the  most  powerful  religious  and  social  forces  of  the 

W*  ■  e 

nineteenth  century.  Only  once,  however,  as  I  have  often  heard  George  tell,  did  he 
ever  speak  directly  to  Mr.  Moody,  or  Mr.  Moody  to  him.  It  was  when  George  was  a 
student  at  McGill  University  and  Mr.  Moody  was  conducting  meetings  in  Montreal. 

At  the  close  of  a  public  meeting  George  went  up  to  Mr.  Moody  in  the  "inquiry 
room"  with  his  own  personal  problems.  "Mr.  Moody,"  said  he,  Before  he  could 
say  more  Mr.  Moody,  in  his  quick,  wonderful  way,  broke  in,  "Young  man,  are  you 
a  Christian?"  "Yes,  I  hope  so,"  replied  George.  "Go  and  speak  to  that  young 
man,"  said  Moody  pointing  to  one  of  the  leading  athletes  of  the  University  seated 
near  by.  He  realized,  as  George  said,  that  whatever  problem  he  had  would  be 
solved  by  seeking  to  give  what  he  had  to  help  another  soul. 

George  never  imitated  Moody,  but  I  was  more  and  more  impressed  with  his 
natural  resemblance  to  him,  not  in  the  matter  of  public  speech,  but  in  sound  sense, 
steady-headedness  in  discussion,  quickness,  tact  and  sense  of  humor  and  undiverted 

adherence  to  vital  and  personal  reality. 

As  you  know,  this  service  in  the  Faith  and  Life  Seminars  was  wholly 
evangelistic  and  devotional.  There  was  nothing  promotional  about  it.  It  did 
not  take  up  questions  of  church  organization  and  administration.  It  was  designed 
to  be  intellectually  and  spiritually  stimulating,  to  lead  men  into  a  greater  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  Gospel  and  into  a  deeper  experience  of  prayer,  to  promote  true  Bible 
study  and  above  all  to  make  men  more  effective  and  persuasive  preachers. 

For  this  service  George  had  been  uniquely  prepared  by  the  varied 
experiences  of  his  fruitful  life.  It  began  in  the  Christian  home  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  with  its  devoted  father  and  mother  and  the  family  of  twelve  brothers  and 
sisters.  His  university  course  was  at  McGill.  Then  followed  years  of  resultful 
service  in  the  student  field,  -  a  deeply  impressive  experience  in  the  first  World 
War,  wise  and  persistent  effort  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  distinctive  religious 
character  of  the  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  -  a  period  of  quiet 
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4  ouccessful  struggle  with  tuberculosis  in  the  Adirondack^,  a  pastorate  in  which 
learned  at  first  hand  the  problems  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  Pomona,  California, 
lth  Henry  Kingman  of  whom  he  often  spoke  with  grateful  and  affectionate  apprecia¬ 
ted  at  the  end  came  these  most  fruitful  and  originative  years  of  all  in  this 

tion. 

worlt  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  renewal  for  the  ministry  of  our  own  church. 


va3  from  first  to  last  a  true  life  ever  unfolding  to  larger  things. 

And  now  we  are  left  with  the  happy  memory  of  him  and  of  his  life  and  work 

an4  of  the  spirit  of  his  devotion.  As  one  who  knew  and  loved  him  as  well  as  any 
one  -beyond  his  own  closest  family  and  home,  I  can  here  assert  that  every  memory  of 
him  is  sweet  and  pure.  We  have  lived  and  worked  together  in  the  closest  intimacy 
and  I  never  saw  in  him  anything  that  was  not  entirely  good  and  noble  and  true . 

What  do  we  specially  remember  to-day?  First  of  all  I  think  his  gift  of 
loveableness  and  loving.  He  was  full  of  easy  companionableness,  setting  up  at 
once  kindly  human  relations  with  every  one,  hotel  clerks  and  waiters,  railroad 
conductors  and  porters,  any  chance  acquaintance  in  the  constant  contacts  of  life 
and  always  seeking  to  use  these  tactfully  and  inoffensively  for  true  spiritual  ends. 
And  beneath  and  beyond  all  this  natural  ease  of  human  good  fellowship  he  practiced 
the  deep  art  of  a  friend  with  a  wide  circle  of  men.  In  his  last  letter  to  me  only  a 
few  days  ago  he  spoke  of  T.  B.  Glover's  death  -  one  of  the  host  of  his  friendships, 
of  the  same  order  with  his  friendship  with  Johnston  Boss  and  D.  S.  Cairns.  And 
sweetest  of  all  was  his  family  loyalty  -  the  daily  letters  to  Mrs.  Irving,  the  con 
stant  thought  of  the  children,  and  the  joyous  welcome  to  the  little  grandchild  and 

his  pride  in  her  coming. 


Another  and  kindred  characteristic  was  his  deliberate  practice  of 
encouragement.  He  used  often  to  speak  of  a  mutual  friend  who,  as  he  said,  never 
let  a  man  go  from  his  company  without,  as  George  said,  "bucking  him  up".  In  his 
Bible  talks  he  would  quote  Paul's  comment  on  friends  who  had  brought  him  good  cheer 
and  his  constant  heartening  of  others.  If  ever  George  had  his  own  times  of  dis¬ 
couragement  he  hid  them  from  the  world  without,  to  alter  Mrs.  Browning's  lineo. 
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"So  others  should 

Take  patience,  labor  to  their  heart  and  hand. 

From  his  hand  and  his  heart  and  bis  brave  cheer," 

I  would  testify  to  his  unselfishness  and  sincerity.  In  our  travels  to¬ 
gether  I  could  watch  his  unfailing  considerateness  for  an  older  companion,  his 
generous  thoughtfulness  for  every  one  and  his  honesty  of  judgment  and  of  speech. 

He  walked  in  the  light  with  his  Light-giving  Master. 

And  I  want  to  speak  also  of  his  clean,  clear  conscience  revealed  in  his 
careful  financial  accuracy  and  truth  in  all  money  affairs  and  in  his  fidelity  in  the 
use  of  strength  and  time.  He  did  not  enough  spare  himself.  For  a  long  time  he  had 
had  to  be  careful  of  his  heart.  Twice  when  we  have  been  together  he  had  had  reason 
for  alarm;  once  in  Nebraska  when  he  had  come  from  a  week  of  excessive  overstrain  in 
a  synodwide  series  of  meetings  in  Oklahoma,  and  again  in  Colorado  at  a  high 
altitude  to  which  he  should  not  have  been  constrained  to  go.  He  was  honestly 
careful,  but  his  strength  was  his  Master  and  he  used  it  for  Him.  And  he  had  the 
conscience  of  a  high,  pure  mind.  I  wondered  if  he  had  the  temptations  of  the 
imagination  which  have  always  beset  the  saints.  If  he  had,  he  had  so  carefully 
vanquished  them  that  we  who  knew  him  never  saw  signs  of  their  strain  upon  his 
speech  or  his  soul. 

And  so  he  is  gone  from  us  and  we  have  our  memories  and  are  glad  for  them 
and  also  for  him  as  we  think  of  the  rich  fulfilment  that  is  his  now  of  our  Saviour's 
promise:  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God;  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God;  Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  for  they  shall  be  filled."  So  to  God's 
holy  keeping  we  entrust  him  until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  go  and  we  meet  again, 
he  and  we  who  are  here  to-day,  beyond  all  parting. 


K  LITTLE  TRIBUTE  TO  A  BIG  MAH 
GEORGE  IRVING 


..  Mfficult  and  oa inful  for  me  to  realize  that  I  am  not  to  see  again  on  this 
It  15  botK  wd  friend  George  Irving  -  a  genuine  Christian  nobleman  who  was  kept 
earth  my  'e  .  ~  thirty  years  after  his  first  serious  illness  by  his  saving  sen^e  o 
.live  devotion  of  his  wife  and  by  his  faith  in  God's  goodness  and 

power. 

-  an'^awakenin^shoc^t^YMCA'^nd^chuxo^leader^all^aoross^America  £in 

SIS  2£  is  EES. 

x  flrst  met  up  with  George  Irving  at  the  ripened6 LiT* 

Our  friendship  began  at  that  time  and  y™ss  the  t  ^  once  enriching,  satisfying 
confidence,  high  regard  and  auction  -  an  ®xP®^e"utumn  of  1908  (October)  George 

and  "  thf  as^ha^p^tor  of  SI  Claremont  Church  (Pomona  College 

came  to  Gain  -rni..  -  *  ^  YMCA  „nd  to  become  the  extremely  fortunate 

tovm) ,  and  secretary  of  the  College  <  »  -  ..the  Seamans"  (a  bride  and 

husband  of  Christina  King.  Only  two  months  Pr^i°u  y  tha  student  MCA. 

groom)  had  arrived  in  California  to  engage  inthe  service^  ^ 

BfI°rGnh1niversUy^d  in  thl  banadianSrovinoes.  'With  these  common  interests  and 
prayer  support  -  and  never  to  bo  disappointed. 

.  •  ,-i+h  Mr,  in  their  home  and  our  homo,  in  Asilomar  and  Seabock  Student 

I  associated  ..ith  h;.  -  .  G  ral  and  student  MCA  Conventions,  in 

Conferences ,  in  regional  and  national  ecu-  ,  ±  the  London  MCA  war 

Secretarial  Summer  Schools  at  Lake  Forrest  ana  Esteo  Parle,  in  une  Retreats, 

hh  headquarters ,  in  Spiritual  Emphasis  Assemblies ,  xn  Cabinet  and  Staf 
and  in  his  Hew  York  and  Philadelphia  offices.  Always  and  eve ryw  that  p 

stimulating,  abounding,  contagious  ana  refreshing  ‘  h?  SUpCrior  virtues  and 

.  H'illpd  writer  to  record  adequately  and  impressively  ms  . 

character  qualities  so  they  might  inspire  others.  For  »©J|22| 
influences,  among  others,  will  abide  and  operate  on  my  thinking  aid  d-cisio 

1)  His  complete  surrender  to  and  devotion  to  Jqsus  Christ  as  the  centralffiguro  of 
all  history  -and  more  than  this,  the^all-su --icion  °  patience  with  those  who 

George's  friends  will  readily  agree  to  message,  whether  through  sophisti- 

.  Christ 

absolute  loyalty.  He  accept °it,  therels  no  phenomenon 

in" the" long  histo^of ’men’ so  outstandingly  and  unassailedly  clear,  untouched  ^  its 
essential  features  after  all  these  years,  either  by  the  tooth  of  tme  or  ty  t^ 
endless  obsurations  of  friend  and  foe,  as  tho  personality  of  Je^us,  about  „hic 
centers  tho  citadel  of  our  faith.” 

2)  For  health  reasons  he  failed  in  his  life  ambition  and  .^listic^ 

missionary,  but  he  never  lost  his  young  manhoo  missio  ^.rj  <-  _  ,  t  .  na  power, 
passion.  On  the  contrary,  these  "driving  motivos"  increased  in  content  ^^Power. 

Uncounted  thousands  in  North  America  and  in  ot  er  "  .  .  t,  _  _  brought  them 

Christian  soul  whose  enthusiasm  and  positive  a  arma  0  ‘J_?  , yH+nessin''  Cam- 

into  accord  with  Jesus  and  his  program  for  society.  The 

paigno"  he  conducted  in  scores  and  scores  of  cities  o.  Wocdv  Mott 

were  in  direct  succession  to  the  fruitful  evangelistic  labors  of  Moody,  hot  , 

Frcd  B.  Smith  and  others  of  like  spirit  and  ability. 


\  flashing  humor  was  as  spontaneous  and  unrestrained  as  a  springtime  shower 
j  v nd  the  same  result  -  that  of  clearing  the  atmosphere.  In  tense  situations 
an,;  pin  individuals  or  in  conference  “deadlock”  a  laugh  resulting  from  an  Irving 
^i+irism  was  nearly  always  provocative  and  helpful.  In  the  old  Pacific  Grove 
V1  f  rence  dining  room  (Christmas  time  1910)  I  can  yet  see  the  bald  head  of  Professor 
rubles  Patterson  of  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  (later  the  successor  to 
p,!?nh  Connor  in  Winnipeg)  frequently  turning  red  from  laughing  at  our  friend's 
miirr  humor.  And  at  the  Columbia  Beach  Student  Conference  he  informed  me  that  if 
vd  fried  clams  again  he  would  not  return  thanks  and  thus  lie  to  God.  And  at  the 
and  final  "Cleveland  Conference"  (a  designation  for  the  cooperative  discussions 
f  -ifl  Church  and  Association  agencies  working  in  the  student  field)  a  decision  was 
° inched'  to. discontinue  such  formal  conferences.  Just  what  to  do  with  the  five-year 
nid  conference  machinery  was  a  little  puzzling  even  to  John  R.  Mott  and  to  Chairman 
Hi r- hop*  Nicholson.  But  "G.I."  bobs  up  and  remarks  "I  move  we  revert  to  our  original 
•lATnpnts  11  General  laughter  followed,  the  uncertainty  was  dispelled,  and  in  reality 
we  aid  just  as  his  penetrating  wit  suggested. 


/)  capacity  for  friendship  on  all  levels  in  society  was  simply  amazing  and  his 
volume  of  "personal"  correspondence  decidedly  impressive.  I  shall  ever  be  grateful 
that  I  was  on  the  list  of  those  who  received  notes  and  letters  from  hotels  and  trains 
nil  over  the  nation  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  Many  of  us  share  your  note  of 
regret  and  loss,  Christina,  when  you  say  "Just  think,  I'll  never  get  another  letter 
from  him."  On  his  last  trip  to  California  he  stayed  in  our  home  and  from  us  went  on 
-  special  journoy  of  over  200  miles  to  visit  his  lifelong  friend,  Dr.  Angus  MacLeod. 
Lots  of  people  will  miss  these  delightful  friendship  attentions. 


5)  As  editor  of  "The  North  American  Student"  (the  magazine  of  the  B1CA-YWCA-SVM ) 
for  fivo  eventful  years,  and  of  "The  Message  and  Purpose  of  the  Young  Me.fi * s  Christian 
Association"  and  author  of  "Experiences  in  Witnessing  for  Christ"  and  the  "Life,  of 
A,  A.  Hyde",  the  literary  ability  of  this  convinced  and  committed  disciple  of  the 
Master  of  Mon  is  clearly  revealed.  They  should  bo  read  again. 


6)  His  boldness,  strategy  and  success  in  releasing  money  for  Church  raid  Associa¬ 
tion  causes  were  the  envy  of  many  colleagues  and  placed  us  under  deep  obligation  to 
him.  Davo  Porter,  Roland  Elliott,  George  Stewart,  John  Manley  and  others  will 
enthusiastically  and  gratefully  say  "yes  indeed"  to  this  claim. 


7)  The  Irving  homo  life  in  Claremont,  Summit  and  Philadelphia  was .beautiful  and 
contagiously  helpful  in  its  far-rcaching  influence.  Distinguished  missionaries ^ and 
clergy  from  over  both  the  oceans  and  all  sections  of  "The  States"  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  generous  hospitality  of  this  happy  family  household.  More  important  than  the 
tasty  food  were  the  conversations  about  the  far  flung  affairs  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
girding  influence  of  the  morning  prayers.  Their  children,  Frank  and  Ruth,  may  write 
an  account  some  timo  relating  in  detail  the  educational  and  character-building  values 
of  this  remarkable  Christian  home. 


On  more  than  one  occasion  George  remarked  in  my  hearing,  "This  world  is  not  our 
permanent  address."  Ho  has  handed  in  his  portfolio  and  changed  his  address  to  the 
eternal  abiding  place  of  all  good  spirits  -  as  his  surely  was.  John  Bunyan,  in 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Valiant  for  Truth,  says:  "So  he  passed  over  and  all  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side." 

Humbly  and  Gratefully  a  friend  of  Gcorgo  Irving , 

Gale  Seaman 

1419  North  Rosemead  Blvd, 

San  Gabriel,  California 
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The  following  Memorial  Minutes  were  adopted  by  the  Board, 
after  which  Dr.  Duff  led  in  the  closing  prayers 

.  ,  ,qcc  „  Mrs.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier,  one  of  God  *s  indefatigable  servants 
^  in  the  North  India  Mission,  passed  to  other  fields  of 
activity  for  her  Lord  on  November  l6,  19l|3>  at  tho  a£Q  of  ei6bty- 

f°Ur#  Mrs.  Janvier,  the  former  Susan  Rankin,  was  bom  on  December 

on  18684  in  Ningpo,  China,  the  daughter  of  Presbyterian  missionaries* 

I  'l88ii  she  married  Dr.  Janvier  and  in  1887  they  went  to  India.  The  j 
first  period  of  their  service  was  spent  at  Farrukhabad,  in  the 
United  Provinces,  whore  Dr,  Janvier  had  charge  of  evangelistic  work  and 
of  the  Rakka  orphanage  and  Mrs.  Janvier  was  active  in  work  with  the 
women  of  the  city,  secluded  in  the  zenanas.  Later  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Allahabad,  where  Mrs.  Janvier  continued  her  activities  m 


Memorial 

Minutes 

j 

j  Mrs.  C.A.R. 
j Janvier 


another  setting.  .  . 

In  1901  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  return  to  America, 

whore  Dr.  Janvier  became  pastor  of  the  Holland  Memorial  Church  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1913  they  went  back  to  India,  a  land  toward  which 
their  hearts  had  constantly  turned.  After  the  tragic  death  of  Dr. 

Janvier  in  1928  as  the  result  of  a  fall,  Mrs.  Janvier  remained. in 
India  for  two  years  and  continued  her  work  in  the  zenanas  and  in. 

Ewing  Christian  College,  of  which  Dr.  Janvier  had  been  the . principal. 

She  retired  in  1930,  after  thirty  years  of  missionary  service. 

Mrs.  Janvier  was  a  fitting  helpmeet  for  her  tireless  and 
deeply  evangelistic  husband.  She  seemed  a  veritable  ’’bundle  of 
energy”  t  even  when  suffering  from  ill  health,  which  would  have  been 
more  than  adequate  reason  for  remaining  quietly  in  her  home  she 
would  teach  her  Bible  classes  or  go  into  the  city.  Cheeriul,  . 
straightforward  and  frank,  she  was  widely  respected  as  a  true  fnenu. 
and  a  wise  counsellor.  She  bore  on  her  heart  every  one  m  the  young 
men  of  the  many  generations  of  students  to  whom  she  taught  the  Bibl-. 
in  Allahabad  and  always  sought  to  show  them  the  beauty  of  the 

living  Christ.  ,  , 

It  was  typical  of  her  that  when  she  was  almost  seventy 

years  of  age  she  spent  her  vacation  studying  the  Muhammadan  Koran 

and  the  Hindu  Upanishads  in  order  that  she  might  the  better  understan 

the  thoughts  of  those  to  whom  she  wont#  It  was  also  typical  that 

she  found  in  those  books  new  paths  by  which  to  lead  others  to  a 

knowledge  of  Christ.  ,  . ...  .i 

The  Board  rejoices  in  the  memory  of  this  ,  eager  and  bnlli 

mis sionary,  now  reunited  with  her  husband,  in  unveiled. fellows  ip  wi 
the  Christ  whom  she  served  so  faithfully.  It  extends  its  sincere 
affection  to  her  son,  Ernest  P.  Janvier,  who,  as  a  missionary  to 
India  under  the  Board,  is  fulfilling  the  rich  heritage  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  both  his  parents. 

i+3-1056  -  ” Andrew  Torrance  passed  away  peacefully  Sunday  night, 

December  26,  1943,  in  Pasadena,  California.’  This  message 
brought  sadness  to  Mr.  Torrance’s  friends  and  fellow-workers  m  the 
Board  offices  though  we  had  known  of  his  serious  illness.  Because 
of  Mr.  Torrance’s  precarious  health,  he  and  Mrs.  Torrance  an^  .  ‘'711* 
young  daughter  were  given  a  place  on  the  first  British  1<Mi.  1 

and  they  arrived  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  March,  1943.  alter 
Q  stay  of  some  months  in  Great  Britain.  After  a  few  months  in 
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Pennsylvania,  in  an  effort  to  regain  his  health,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Torrance  and  their  young  daughter  went  to  the  warmer  climate  of 
uthern  California  in  the  autumn  of  19^3#  tout  it  was  soon  evident 
that  health  had  been  permanently  impaired  by  the  rigors  and  hardships 

of  the  days  in  China  since  1938. 

"  Andrew  Alphonso  Torrance  was  born  in  Govan,  Glasgow, 

Scotland,  July  k,  1883*  In  his  early  youth  he  came  to  America. 
Following  his  preparatory  education  in  the  public  school,  he  attended 
Marshall  College  of  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  and  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  from  which  he  received  the 

A.  B.  degree  in  1910*  „ 

From  his  childhood,  Mr.  Torrance  had  desired  to  be  a 

messenger  of  Christ  to  those  who  knew  Him  not.”  He  had  been  obliged, 
because  of  the  death  of  his  sister  with  whom  he  had  been  living,. to 
take  a  few  years  out  of  school,  but  all  during  this  time  he  carried 
a  fine  work'  among  boys.  After  he  returned  to  the  University,  he 
attended  a  Student  Volunteer  Meeting  and  heard  the  call  of  the  boys 
in  China  "Come  and  help  us”  and  answered  immediately  by  offering  his 
services  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  the  desire  that  he  might 
work  with  boys  and,  through  his  own  personal  life,  let  Christ  speak 
to  them.  His  testimonials  indicated  that  he  had  special  abilities 
for  dealing  with  boys,  that,  though  quiet  and  unassuming,  he  had 
groat  depth  of  personality  which  appealed  in  an  unusual  way  to  the 
young.  He  was  appointed  a  missionary  of  the  Board  and  sailed  for 

service  in  the  Shantung  Mission  in  the  autumn  of  1910* 

After  studying  the  language  for  a  year,  Mr.  Torrance  began 

his  active  missionary  service  by  superintending  the  building  of  a 
residence,  but  during  the  year  1912,  in  addition  to  his  building  an 
language  study,  he  taught  music  in  the  Hamilton  Memorial  Acadery  and 
had  chargd  of  the  boys »  rooms.  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  Principal  of  the 
Academy,  died  during  the  year  1912  and  in  January  1913  Mr.  prance 
assumed  the  principalship  of  the  School,  which  he  retained. until  1931: 
when  he  gladly  relinquished  it  to  a  former  student.  At^ this  time,  t 
Hamilton  Memorial  Academy  for  boys  was  merged  with  the  Murray  School 
for  girls  in  the  East  Suburb  of  Tsinan  under  the  name  of  the.Cheeloo 
Middle  School,  and  in  this  combined  school  Mr.  Torrance  continued 
his  service  to  and  with  boys  as  head  of  the  English  Departmen  •  n 
these  early  days,  which  were  days  of  trial  for  the  youth  of  China, 

Mr.  Torrance  had  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  his  former  students 
had  a  high  standing  in  their  communities,  that  they  were  facing 
their  problems  in  a  courageous  manner,  and  that  those  in  sc  00  a 
learned  the  power  of  prayer.  Through  these  years  Mr.  Torrence 
carried  a  heavy  schedule  of  English,  corresponded  regularly  wi 
former  students,  and  made  his  home  a  Christian  center  for  the 
students  of  the  Cheeloo  Middle  School  and  the  government  school 
students  in  the  city*  After  the  Japanese  invasion,  Mr.  Torrance, 
having  been  a  teacher  and  counselor  of  students  for  these  y^ars, 
was  requested  to  take  again  the  principalship  of  the  school.  ^ 
first  only  a  few  classes  were  begun,  but  at  the  beginning  of  e 
second  semester  the  entire  course  was  resumed  with  two  hours  0 
Bible  Study  added.  Of  those  years  Mr.  Torrance  wrote  that  he  had 
more  joy  in  teaching  than  ever  before,  that  the  students  were 
unusually  serious  and  showed  a  fine  spirit  of  appreciation  «n 
cooperation. 


The  able,  tactful  and  courageous  leadership  of  Mr.  Torrance 
i  making  possible  the  continuation  of  the  Cheeloo  Middle  School  during 
these  war  years  was  a  fitting  climax  to  a  life  devoted  to  the  training 
Chinese  youth  in  the  life  and  service  of  Christ. 

0  Of  Mr.  Torrance  »s  life,  one  could  use  his  own  words  when  he 

spoke  of  how  much  they  in  the  Tsinan  Station  and  Shantung  Mission 
missed  Dr.  Hamilton;  "The  memory  of  a  godly  life,  unselfish  and  lovely, 

remain  with  us  to  comfort  and  inspire.” 

To  Mrs.  Torrance  and  their  daughter  Grace  and  to  the  adopted 
son  Howard,  now  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
Board  would  extend  its  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  separation,  but  with 
them  and  with  all  those  influenced  by  his  Christian  life  and  wise 
counsels  the  Board  would  join  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the  life  of 
this  servant  of  Christ  "who  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  Heaven,  through 
peril,  toil  and  pain.” 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  l\iU5  P*  Mf 


J.  L.  Hooper 
Recording  Secretary 
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Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly— the  Beloved  Christian  Physician 

A  By  William  H.  Chisholm,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 


WITH  the  passing  of  Dr.  Howard 
Atwood  Kelly,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years,  one  of  the  most 
r  lorful  characters  of  American  medi- 
has  been  taken  from  us.  Like  the 
:sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  Dr.  Kelly  of 
Baltimore,  after  serving  his  own  gen¬ 
eration  well,  has  fallen  asleep.  He  was 
a  man  unique  in  his  profession,  his  life, 
Bis  great  attainments,  and  varied  in¬ 
terests. 

His  life  might  be  typified  in  the  rose 
he  wore  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  In 
fact,  one  of  his  associates  remarked,  “I 
don’t  remember  ever  seeing  Dr.  Kelly 
without  that  rose.”  The  rose  he  wore 
for  days  did  not  fade.  He  had  devised 
an  ingenious  tube,  containing  water,  on 
the  under  side  of  his  coat  lapel,  and 
the  rose  was  nourished  from  a  hidden 
source  of  supply.  Truly  his  was  a  life 
of  the  never-fading  leaf  mentioned  in 
the  First  Psalm.  The  love  of  God  was 
shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  his  life  was  nourished  from 
that  unseen  Source,  which  accounted  for 
its  radiancy,  buoyancy,  and  hope;  and 
from  that  life,  as  was  promised  by  his 
Lord,  flowed  “rivers  of  living  water.” 

I  Dr.  Kelly  did  not  believe  a 
Christian  should  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel.  He  wore  on 
his  coat  a  small  pin  on  which 
was  a  red  question  mark.  This 
was  to  arouse  curiosity.  When 
asked,  “What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  question  mark?”  he 
would  reply,  “It  has  reference 
to  the  greatest  question  in  the 
world,  What  think  ye  of 
Christ?’  ” 

■  In  his  early  life  the  writer 
of  this  article  heard  many  ref¬ 
erences  to  an  outstanding  doc¬ 
tor  who  was  also  an  out-and- 
out  Christian  in  Johns  Hopkins 
■  Medical  School.  From  my  med¬ 
ical  school  in  California  I  was 
^conscripted  into  the  Army  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war.  One  morn- 
■  .  r1®  while  I  was  in  the  operating 
-  room  at  an  Army  camp,  a  lead¬ 
ing  surgeon  was  going  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  one  of  the  soldiers. 

Iome°ne  rePorted  that  this  sol- 
ler  would  be  likely  to  hold 
the  schedule,  as  he  was 

nown  to  be  one  who  read  his 
I;  1  e  and  would  not  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  until  he  had  had  his 
morning  devotions.  The  Army 
Urgeon,  contrary  to  what  might 
rnlf  keen  expected,  seemed 

ent  to  wait,  remarking, 


It  seemed  eminently  fitting  that 
Dr.  Chisholm,  himself  a  Christian 
surgeon,  should  write  for  Times 
readers  a  resume  of  the  life  and 
work  of  his  personal  friend  Dr. 
Kelly.  Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly  had 
been  ill  for  some  weeks,  and  on 
January  12,  within  six  hours  of  each 
other,  both  “departed  to  be  with 
Christ;  which  is  far  better.”  Mrs. 
Kelly  did  not  know  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  gone,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  great  joy  to  each  to  find  that 
they  were  reunited  in  the  presence  of 
the  King. 

Dr.  Chisholm  served  for  many 
years  as  a  medical  missionary  in 
Korea,  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  is  now  field 
secretary  of  the  Independent  Board 
for  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions. 
The  second  part  of  his  story  of  Dr. 
Kelly  will  be  published  next  week. 


“There  is  a  surgeon  in  this  country,  and 
a  good  one,  too,  who  has  prayer  with 
his  patients.”  Then  he  added,  “I  think 
it  might  be  a  good  thing  if  we  had  more 


of  that.”  He  was  referring  to  Dr.  Kelly. 

The  remark  of  that  surgeon  was  some¬ 
what  in  contrast  to  one  I  heard  from  a 
professor  in  another  medical  school.  In 
a  little  social  chat  some  reference  was 
made  to  the  religious  life  of  Dr.  Kelly. 
This  professor,  an  unbeliever,  said  with 
evident  disapproval,  “It’s  a  question  if 
Dr.  Kelly  is  not  a  bit  fanatical  in  that 
line,  for  he  has  been  known  even  to 
pray  with  a  patient  before  operating !” 

Dr.  William  Neill,  who  for  over 
twenty  years  worked  with  Dr.  Kelly 
as  his  assistant  and  associate,  told  me 
that  when  a  patient  was  dying  Dr.  Kelly 
would  insist  on  being  left  alone  with 
him  for  a  time  of  prayer,  thus  making 
his  going  easier. 

Dr.  Kelly’§  greatest  interest  and  de¬ 
light  was  his  Bible.  He  would  rise  at 
four  or  four-thirty,  study  his  Bible  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  then  have  morning 
prayers  with  his  nurses.  The  writer, 
home  from  Korea  on  a  furlough,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  one  of  those  meetings 
years  ago,  and  to  this  day  vividly  re¬ 
members  the  short  but  powerful  talk  of 
Dr.  Kelly  on  the  love  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
experiences  while  on  that  fur¬ 
lough. 

Dr.  Kelly’s  medical,  scientific, 
and  religious  interests  were  so 
closely  bound  together  it  is 
hard  to  separate  them.  Perhaps 
a  number  of  tributes  paid  to 
him  by  his  associates  and  rec¬ 
ognized  leaders  in  medical  sci¬ 
ence  will  be  of  interest. 

In  1889  Dr.  Kelly  was  called 
by  Dr.  (later  Sir)  William  Osier 
to  Johns  Hopkins.  The  four 
original  founders  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  were 
Doctors  Osier,  Halsted,  Welch, 
and  Kelly.  They  were  often 
referred  to  as  “The  Big  Four.” 
Dr.  Kelly  was  only  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  the  youngest  of 
the  group,  but  a  man  with 
whom  Dr.  Osier  had  come  into 
contact  in  the  Kensington  dis¬ 
trict  of  Philadelphia.  There  in 
Kensington  Dr.  Kelly  had  fitted 
up  a  little  two-room  hospital 
and  went  to  work  with  the 
poor.  His  feats  in  surgery  soon 
attracted  attention. 

The  story  is  told  of  an  out¬ 
standing  and  wealthy  man  who 
had  made  the  round  of  doctors, 
but,  perhaps  partly  because  of 
his  position,  no  one  would  op¬ 
erate  on  him.  He  went  to  Dr. 
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Kelly  who  examined  him,  not  knowing 
who  he  was,  and  told  him  he  had  a 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?”  exclaimed  the  man. 

“I  am  going  to  operate  right  now  and 
take  it  out,”  said  the  youthful  doctor, 
and  he  did. 

His  daring  was  adjudged  almost  mal¬ 
practice  by  some  of  the  doctors  of  that 
day,  who  even  considered  ousting  him 
from  the  medical  society.  But  the  pa¬ 
tient  did  so  well  that  criticism  was 
silenced.  Dr.  Osier  would  sometimes 
refer  to  the  youthful  Kelly  as  the  “Ken¬ 
sington  colt.” 

Dr.  Kelly  greatly  enjoyed  his  work  in 
Johns  Hopkins,  with  the  other  three  of 
“The  Big  Four.”  He  said,  “Each  one 
looked  with  pride  on  the  work  of  his 
coadjutors  and  there  were  no  jealousies 
to  clog  the  wheels.”  Even  in  Kensing¬ 
ton  he  at  times  called  Dr.  Osier  into 
consultation,  and  he  always  came.  Dr. 
Osier  was  much  interested  in  Dr.  Kelly’s 
good  library  of  the  medical  classics. 

The  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Kelly  was 
held  by  his  associates  is  seen  in  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  “Dean 
of  American  Medicine,”  who  wrote:  “I 
have  always  felt,  as  did  Osier,  that  you 
did  more  than  any  of  us  to  extend  the 
fame  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
to  distant  parts;  and  the  Hospital  of¬ 
fered  no  greater  attraction  than  the  op- 
tunity  to  see  you  and  your  work,  and 
the  new  methods  you  were  so  rapidly 
developing.  .  .  .  But,  after  all,  my  dear 
Kelly,  as  I  look  upon  these  forty-four 
years  of  our  uninterrupted  association, 
friendship  and  affection,  and  love,  I 
think  of  you  still  as  the  boy  much  as 
when  I  first  met  you,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  turn  to  your  Biblical  phrase,  ‘of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’  ” 

Here  is  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Kelly  given 
in  February,  1933,  by  Dr.  Abraham 
Flexner,  famous  New  York  educator: 
“He  is  a  great  scientist;  he  is  an  inves¬ 
tigator;  he  loves  snakes;  he  cannot  pass 
a  mushroom  without  taking  it  up  and 
having  it  drawn;  he  observes  the  stars; 
he  knows  all  about  trees;  he  is  intimately 
informed  about  religion  and  the  Bible, 
as  anybody  who  has  devoted  his  ex¬ 
clusive  attention  to  those  subjects.  For 
any  one  person  to  combine  in  himself 
all  these  varied  intellectual  gifts,  and 
to  possess  in  addition  a  charming  per¬ 
sonality,  loyalty  to  his  friends,  gener¬ 
osity,  kindliness,  thoughtfulness,  surely 
constitutes  an  almost  human  anomaly.” 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Cullen,  the 
famous  surgeon,  associate  for  fifty-two 
years,  and  successor  of  Dr.  Kelly  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  writes:  “Our  summer 
camp  is  in  Canada,  on  a  lovely  lake, 
surrounded  by  woods.  Dr.  Kelly’s  camp 
is  opposite  ours.  He  used  to  paddle  his 
canoe  across  to  us,  spring  lightly  from 
it,  a  basket  on  his  arm,  and  say,  with 
a  happy  smile  on  his  face,  ‘Come,  let 
us  collect  some  lovely  woods’  things.’ 
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These  hours  in  the  woods  are  among 
my  most  treasured  memories.  He  drew 
my  attention  to  exquisite  flowers,  ferns, 
moss,  vines,  lichens,  fungi,  the  delicate 
colors  and  forms  of  mushrooms,  and  the 
austere  beauty  of  the  rocks.  At  his 
camp,  on  a  high  elevation,  he  erected 
an  observatory,  purchased  a  telescope, 
and  on  clear  nights  showed  us  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  sky  —  the  moon,  the  planets, 
stars,  and  constellations.” 

This  intimate  glimpse  of  Dr.  Kelly’s 
lighter  hours  reminds  one  of  the  Bible 
statement  about  Solomon:  “And  he 
spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that 
is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall:  he  spake 
also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creep¬ 
ing  things,  and  of  fishes”  (1  Kings  4:33). 

Dr.  C.  Jeff  Miller,  one  of  America’s 
outstanding  surgeons,  has  said:  “Dr. 
Kelly  has  stood  first  in  so  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  medicine  that  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  select  the  one  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  life’s  work.  We  know  what 
he  has  done  for  gynecology,  and  I  won¬ 
der  if  urologists  appreciate  just  what  he 
has  done  for  their  speciality.  As  I  view 
it,  a  large  amount  of  modern  urology 
bears  upon  work  that  he  did  many  years 
ago.  His  work  in  kidney-surgery  alone 
would  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  in  modern  urology.  We  long 
since  accorded  him  this  honor  in  gyne¬ 
cology.  His  work  in  physics  and  radium 
makes  him  unquestionably  the  one  to 
receive  credit  for  introducing  radium 
to  the  medical  profession.” 

Dr.  Walter  Chipman,  Emeritus  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Mc¬ 
Gill  University,  Montreal,  remarked: 
“His  textbooks  alone,  with  their  several 
editions,  number  close  to  a  score,  while 
some  600  articles  have  appeared  from 
his  pen.  Of  these  textbooks,  written 
often  in  association  with  his  colleagues, 
it  may  well  be  said  that  they  are  among 
the  best  treatises  of  our  time.” 

Many  other  tributes  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  such  as  that  from  Dr.  Rudolph 


IT  WAS  a  beautiful  spring  morning 
in  1938  in  Jerusalem.  The  fields  to 
the  south  of  the  city  toward  Bethlehem 
were  covered  with  lovely  wild  flowers, 
particularly  with  anemones  —  the  flower 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  lily  of 
the  field  spoken  of  by  our  Lord. 

We  were  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
a  Christian  Arab  friend  living  near  the 
Bethlehem  road  away  from  the  noise  of 
the  city.  As  we  sat  on  the  veranda 
enjoying  the  beautiful  view  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  the  north  of  us,  at  a  distance  of 
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Matas,  who  says  of  Dr.  Kelly’s  cont* 
butions  to  natural  history  that  they  “a 
attest  the  versatility  of  his  genius  an 
are  only  samples  of  his  prodigious  en 
terprise  and  undying  activity  in  advanc* 
ing  the  progress  of  medicine  in  thi' 
country.”  w 

Dr.  Kelly’s  part  in  the  development  0f 
the  use  of  radium  in  medicine  is  very 
clearly  brought  out  by  his  associate  since] 
1900,  Dr.  Curtis  F.  Burnam  of  Baltimore  * 
Dr.  Kelly  was  always  intensely  interested 
in  any  new  development  in  medicine  or 
methods.  He  was  interested  in  radium  the 
day  that  Madame  Curie  reported  her  dis¬ 
covery,  as  early  as  1903.  He  bought  a 
small  quantity  of  radium  and  used  it 
on  several  patients.  About  1908  Dr 
Wickham  of  Paris,  a  skin  specialist  who 
was  working  with  the  Curies,  made  a 
trip  to  this  country.  Dr.  Kelly  was  set 
on  fire  by  his  pictures  and  speeches.  He 
sent  his  associate.  Dr.  Burnam,  to  New  s 
York  to  interview  Dr.  Wickham  and  to] 
be  persuaded  of  the  value  of  radium.  3 
Dr.  Kelly  purchased  small  amounts  of 
radium  from  Paris  and  Vienna.  He  be¬ 
came  intimately  associated  with  Dr. 
Boltwood  of  Yale,  the  leading  authority] 
on  radium  in  this  country,  and  Ernest] 
Rutherford,  the  great  physicist. 

Finally,  about  1911,  it  was  recognized 
that  to  do  efficient  work  large  quantities  I 
of  radium  were  essential.  Dr.  Kelly  j 
then  incorporated  his  private  hospital.] 
He  made  an  agreement  with  the  *Bu- 1 
reau  of  Mines  in  Washington  and  joined] 
the  late  Dr.  James  Douglas  of  New  York 
in  an  enterprise  to  lease  radium  mines  J 
in  Colorado  and  to  mine  the  ore  and 
extract  the  radium.  This  was  highly  j 
successful,  and  Dr.  Kelly  from  that  time  j 
on  was  most  active  in  using  radium] 
and  developing  its  medical  possibilities. 
He  can  be  called  the  pioneer  of  radium 
in  America.  He  and  Dr.  Burnam  were 
the  first  persons  to  realize  the  necessity 
of  having  an  ample  supply  for  certain] 
forms  of  treatment. 

(To  be  continued ) 


a  little  over  two  miles,  we  could  hear 
occasional  shots  and  the  shrieking  sound 
of  the  siren  of  ambulances,  for  we  were 
overlooking  the  city,  and  beyond  it  the 
land  of  Palestine  torn  by  division  and 
bitter  strife.  Shots  and  bomb  explo¬ 
sions,  and  in  their  wake  suffering  and 
death,  were  a  daily  occurrence  in  the 
City  of  Peace.  Military  and  police 
patrols,  armored  cars,  searches,  curfeW 
arrests,  executions  —  all  seemed  to  be  of 
little  avail  for  a  period  of  nearly 
years. 


Troubles  and  Triumphs  in  Palestine 

By  Ralph  Fried 


What  the  Jews  have  accomplished 
in  that  ancient  land 
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The  Solution  of  the  Arab-Jewish  Problem 


pvpAriences  in  Palestine  during  the  riots 


By  Ralph  Fried 


lOR  blinded  Israel,  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  her  very  existence, 
fees  not  realize  how  God  is  permitting 
K  her  suffering  and  disillusionment 
K1  bring  the  backslidden  nation  to  Him- 
Klf  They  came  to  Palestine  fleeing 
Eom  the  persecution  of  wicked  men  and 
nations.  They  came  to  their  own  land 
Kinging  comfort  and  prosperity  through 
Heir  determined  efforts  and  arduous 
labors,  thinking  that  at  last  they  would 
find  rest,  peace,  and  prosperity.  But, 
alas,  they  will  not  have  peace  until  the 
Prince  of  Peace  comes.  And  so,  instead 
of  peace,  these  awful  riots  came.  We 
liyed  through  them  and  in  the  thick 
of  the  struggle.  Many  a  time  one  would 
hardly  dare  to  leave  his  house  because 
of  danger.  Praise  the  Lord  for  His 
faithfulness  in  protecting  us  as  we  went 
about  ministering  and  taking  the  Gospel 
to  both  Jews  and  Arabs. 

God’s  Care  for  His  Own 

f  One  afternoon  we  were  walking  on 
Jaffa  Road  — the  main  street  of  modern 
Jerusalem  —  just  returning  from  visiting 
the  homes  of  some  of  our  Arab  believers. 
We  were  passing  through  the  busiest 
section  of  the  city  and  the  street  was 
packed  with  people  —  all  Jews  —  when 
suddenly  I  remembered  that  we  in¬ 
tended  to  do  a  bit  of  shopping  but  had 
already  passed  the  particular  locality. 
Mrs.  Fried  suggested  that  we  turn  back 
and  attend  to  it,  but  I  thought  that  the 
matter  was  of  very  little  importance 
and  could  be  taken  care  of  next  day, 
and  so  I  suggested  that  we  continue 
homeward,  since  it  was  close  to  supper¬ 
time.  We  walked  only  a  few  steps  when 
6’ was  strangely  pressed  to  return,  after 
all.  and  attend  to  the  shopping.  We 
turned  back  and  had  walked  in  the  op- 
;  Posite  direction  only  about  a  hundred 
feet  when  back  of  us  we  heard  the  most 
perrific  explosion  that  seemed  to  be  right 
•side  us,  but  actually  was  about  two 
Bundred  feet  away.  A  bomb  had  been 
•Town,  probably  from  a  passing  car, 
•to  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  Next  day 
|e  went  to  the  scene,  and,  as  far  as  we 
feere  able  to  calculate,  had  we  failed  to 
|p  ^ack  at  the  time  we  did,  we  would 
gvf  ^een  at  the  very  spot  where  the 
•P.osion  took  place.  What  a  wonderful 
feaviour  we  have ! 

IjJast  another  incident  to  show  how  in 
|ns\  ^ays  God  caused  the  wrath  of 
Kt1  ,  o  Praise  Him.  The  day  of  the  out- 
Efk  of  the  riots  in  Jaffa  and  Tel  Aviv 
‘  Jaff  °ne  the-most  awful  days  of  all. 

Jaffa  Aviv  are  twin  cities.  In 

Hviv  lVe.ak°u^  50,000  Arabs,  and  in  Tel 
ft  >  which  immediately  joins  Jaffa  on 


the  north,  are  close  to  200,000  Jews. 
There  are  no  Arabs  living  in  Tel  Aviv, 
but  there  are  several  thousand  Jews 
(mostly  native  Jews)  living  in  Jaffa  on 
the  borderland  of  Tel  Aviv.  When  the 
riots  broke  out,  the  Arabs  first  went 
after  these  Jews.  They  hunted  them  out 
of  their  houses  and  shops  and  drove 
them  down  the  streets  with  revolvers, 
clubs,  or  whatever  they  could  find.  The 
Jews  fled  in  the  direction  of  Tel  Aviv 
for  safety. 

Among  those  caught  in  the  trap  was  a 
fine  young  Jew  of  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  trained  in  the  universities 
of  Germany,  who  had  been  gloriously 
saved  in  our  Mission  Home  just  a  month 
or  two  previously.  It  was  a  new  life 
for  him  in  every  sense  of  the  word:  a 
life  full  of  joy,  also  a  life  of  many 
strange,  new  things,  since  he  had  known 
nothing  before  this  time  about  a  living 
God  and  a  Christ  who  not  only  saves, 
but  who  also  supernaturally  guides  and 
undertakes  in  our  lives,  and  a  God  who 
answers  prayer. 

Zef, —  for  that  was  his  Hebrew  name, 
—  was  visiting  a  Jewish  friend  in  the 
northern  quarter  of  Jaffa  when  suddenly 
he  heard  shooting  and  screaming,  and 
saw  people  running  for  their  lives.  He 
ran  out  to  the  street  and  saw  the  angry 
mob  approaching.  He  started  running 
like  the  rest,  different  only  in  one  re¬ 
spect:  he  was  lifting  up  his  heart  to 
his  Saviour  in  fervent  petition.  The 
Arabs  were  now  getting  closer  and,  in 
his  desperation,  before  he  realized,  he 
did  what  he  thought  immediately  after¬ 
ward  to  have  been  the  worst  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances.  He  ran  into 
an  Arab  store.  He  went  through  the 
front  room  of  the  small  store  and,  not 
being  stopped  by  anyone,  he  passed 
through  an  open  door  into  a  back  room. 
When  he  saw  himself  trapped  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  —  this  young  man 
who  had  only  recently  learned  to  bow 
his  knees  before  the  Lord  —  his  heart 
crying  to  God  for  help.  Zef,  in  his  race 
for  life,  did  not  notice  the  Arab  shop¬ 
keeper  who  was  in  the  store  and  saw 


If  you  are  familiar  with  the 
knotty  problem  with  which  the 
British  Government  has  wrestled 
in  Palestine,  you  may  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Fried  can  possibly 
give  an  answer  to  it.  But  wait 
till  you  have  read  his  article  be¬ 
fore  passing  judgment  upon  it. 
This  is  the  second  in  a  series, 
which  will  continue  next  week. 
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Zef  running  in.  Nor  did  Zef  have  the 
least  idea  that  God  in  His  marvelous 
providence  had  directed  his  feet  into  the 
shop  of  an  Arab,  who  was  one  of  the 
handful  of  born-again  Christians  in  the 
city  of  Jaffa.  With  his  heart  full  of  the 
love  of  Christ  and  with  compassion  for 
this  Jewish  lad,  the  Arab  man  proceeded 
to  the  back  room  to  give  words  of  com¬ 
fort  to  the  boy  and  to  assure  him  that, 
though  a  Jew,  he  would  not  be  harmed 
but  would  be  given  protection.  How 
great  was  his  surprise  when  he  stepped 
into  the  back  room  and  saw  the  young 
man  on  his  knees.  The  Arab  exclaimed: 

“I  thought  you  were  a  Jew !  Don’t  be 
afraid;  I  am  a  Christian.”  Then  Zef 
exclaimed,  “Praise  the  Lord,  and  I  am  a 
Hebrew  Christian.”  What  a  surprise,  and 
what  a  time  of  rejoicing  it  was  for  both 
of  them ! 

The  Love  of  Christ  Constraineth 

The  riots  made  separation  between 
Jews  and  Arabs  complete.  Even  old 
friends  would  not  dare  to  show  their 
friendship  lest  they  be  seen  by  the  ex¬ 
tremists  and  their  lives  would  not  be 
safe. 

Years  ago  one  of  the  Arab  believers,  a 
man  of  unusual  abilities,  though  him¬ 
self  totally  blind,  befriended  two  Jew¬ 
ish  blind  men.  Misfortune  brought  them 
together.  But  now  during  the  riots  they 
had  to  discontinue  their  periodic  visits. 
Some  two  years  passed  by  in  this  way. 
Brother  Jameel,  the  Arab  Christian,  was 
very  anxious  to  renew  old  acquaintance, 
and  so  we  arranged  a  meeting  on  neutral 
ground,  in  our  Mission  Home.  First, 
our  Arab  brother  came;  afterward,  the 
two  Jewish  men.  They  talked  about 
past  days  and  about  the  present  awful 
conditions.  Our  Arab  brother’s  heart 
was  burning  with  longing  to  witness  to 
his  Jewish  friends.  He  asked  for  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  in  Braille,  and  while 
he  had  the  Book  of  Isaiah  in  his  lap  (in 
Braille  each  book  of  the  Bible  is  a 
large  volume),  one  of  the  Jewish  men 
was  following  the  pages  of  the  Gospel 
of  John.  I  slipped  up  to  them  quietly 
and  took  a  picture  of  them  with  the 
books  before  them.  Brother  Jameel  was 
unfolding  the  truth  to  them  concerning 
their  Messiah  and  his  Saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  How  I  was  praising  the 
Lord  that  afternoon  for  the  miracle- 
working  power  of  the  Gospel !  Truly, 
“if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature.” 

Many  have  asked  me,  What  is  the 
solution  to  the  Arab-Jewish  problem  of 
Palestine?  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone, 
—  He  is  the  solution  now  as  far  as  indi¬ 
vidual  hearts  are  concerned,  whether 
Jew  or  Arab,  and  He  can  make  them 
one  in  Himself.  And  He  will  be  the 
final  and  complete  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  when  He  shall  appear  on  earth 
again  in  power  and  great  glory. 

And  so,  dear  reader,  may  the  words 
of  Isaiah,  which,  as  I  said  in  my  first 
article,  we  read  on  the  veranda  of  that 
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Arab  brother  on  the  Bethlehem  road  on 
that  beautiful  spring  morning  challenge 
your  heart  and  life:  “For  Zion’s  sake 
will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jer¬ 
usalem’s  sake  I  will  not  rest,  until  the 
righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  bright¬ 
ness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp 
that  burneth.  ...  I  have  set  watchmen 


WHILE  by  nature  Dr.  Kelly  was  a 
man  who  would  not  choose  con¬ 
troversy,  nevertheless  if  occasion  de¬ 
manded  he  did  not  shrink  from  it.  This 
is  evident  from  his  early  life  in  Balti¬ 
more.  Politics  were  said  to  be  very 
corrupt  then  in  that  city.  The  under¬ 
world  was  exerting  a  powerful  control 
at  the  polls.  Some  of  the  politicians’ 
satellites  were  voting  a  number  of  times. 
Dr.  Kelly  volunteered  his  services  to 
the  law-abiding  elements.  One  election 
day  he  was  delegated  to  perhaps  the 
worst  district  to  see  that  no  one  voted 
more  than  once.  It  happened  that  all 
efforts  at  moral  suasion  were  inadequate, 
so  Dr.  Kelly  found  it  necessary  to  aug¬ 
ment  it  with  some  physical  force.  None 
in  his  precinct  voted  the  second  time ! 

He  crusaded  against  vice  and  alcohol; 
he  attempted  to  awaken  a  dormant 
public;  his  denunciations  were  furious; 
he  was  branded  a  fanatic  and  his  life 
was  threatened  by  the  underworld;  but 
he  kept  right  on,  and  the  segregated  dis¬ 
tricts  were  eventually  banished  from  his 
city. 

He  also  toured  the  state  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  In 
this  effort  Dr.  Kelly  would  emphasize 
the  need  of  Bible  study  and  prayer, 
while  his  companion  Mr.  Davis  spoke 
more  directly  on  the  question  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Lord  s  Day. 

Dr.  Kelly  lamented  the  awful  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  Bible.  The  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism,  which  had  attracted  his  attention 
as  a  youth  in  Germany,  he  found  would 
not  stand  up  under  the  scientific  scrutiny 
he  applied  in  the  study  of  the  exacting 
sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  for  years 
he  applied  the  most  careful  scientific 
methods  of  study  to  the  Bible,  keeping 
in  mind  Christ’s  challenge  in  John  7:17, 
“If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,”  and  he  became 
convinced  it  was  the  absolute  Word  of 
the  living  God. 

In  controversy  Dr.  Kelly  distinguished 
between  personalities  and  the  issues  in¬ 
volved.  He  had  the  ability,  as  Dr.  Cullen 
remarked,  of  getting  right  to  the  heart 
of  a  problem  with  unerring  accuracy. 
This  was  also  true  in  religious  matters. 


upon  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem,  which 
shall  never  hold  their  peace  day  nor 
night:  ye  that  make  mention  of  the 

Lord,  keep  not  silence,  and  give  him  no 
rest,  till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make 
Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth”  (Isa. 
62:1,  6,  7). 

(To  be  continued ) 


He  was  keen  to  detect  Modernism,  the 
false  gospel.  Dr.  Kelly  was  interested 
in  missions.  But  he  would  not  support 
any  missionary  work  that  was  not  true 
to  the  Word  of  God.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Home  Council  of  the  China  In¬ 
land  Mission. 

He  appreciated  any  good  work  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  development  of  Faith  Theological 
Seminary  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  established 
for  the  defense  of  the  Gospel.  This  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  contribution  of  books  from 
his  own  private  library  to  Faith  Semi¬ 
nary. 

His  life  was  literally  saturated  with 
the  Word  of  God.  This  had  a  very 
practical  effect  upon  him.  His  modera¬ 
tion  was  known  to  all  men.  His  private 
secretary,  Miss  Audrey  Davis,  told  me 
that  in  all  the  twenty  years  she  had 
worked  with  Dr.  Kelly  “not  once  did  he 
ever  speak  an  irritable  word  to  me.” 

According  to  his  associates,  his  private 
hospital  was  run  like  a  public  institu¬ 
tion  where  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
were  welcomed.  Poor  patients  were 
frequently  received,  given  treatment, 
board,  sometimes  a  ticket  home,  and  oc¬ 


This  is  the  second  part  of  Dr. 
Chisholm’s  sketch  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  world-famous  Chris¬ 
tian  surgeon  of  Baltimore.  Times 
readers  may  remember  the  series 
by  Dr.  Kelly  in  1925,  which  was 
later  published  in  book  form  un¬ 
der  the  title  “A  Scientific  Man 
and  the  Bible”  (Harper  and  Bros., 
New  York  City,  $1;  may  be  or¬ 
dered  from  the  Times  Book  Serv¬ 
ice,  1721  Spring  Garden  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia).  Personal  testimonies  by 
Dr.  Kelly  are  given  in  three  pam¬ 
phlets:  “My  Faith”  (Great  Com¬ 
mission  Prayer  League,  808  N.  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago) ;  “Out  of  Un¬ 
certainty  and  Doubt  into  Faith,” 
10  cents  a  dozen;  and  “Then  and 
Now,”  20  cents  a  dozen  (Loizeaux 
Bros.,  19  W.  21st  St.,  New  York 
City) . 


Dr.  Kelly — A  Workman  Approved  Unto  God 

How  he  made  the  Bible  the  foundation  of  a  fruitful  life 

By  W.  H.  Chisholm,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 


casionally  money  in  addition.  His  fe 
were  never  excessive.  At  times  his  paj 
tients  felt  the  bill  was  not  large  enoug 
and  they  have  doubled,  trebled,  and  ev^ 
quadrupled  the  size  of  the  check.  Ty 
additional  amount  simply  went  into 
charity  work. 

He  placed  great  confidence  in  those 
with  whom  he  worked.  If  anythiJ 
went  wrong  he  took  the  blame.  TW 
story  is  told  that  he  was  once  operating) 
before  a  group  of  doctors.  Upon  re.| 
moving  the  involved  part,  he  turned  tJ 
operation  over  to  an  assistant  while  hs 
was  showing  the  pathological  specimen 
to  the  doctors.  Presently  the  assistant] 
approached  Dr.  Kelly  and  whispers 
something  in  his  ear.  He  had  had 
accident.  Dr.  Kelly  stepped  'back  to  the! 
patient  and  began  working.  He  ex-l 
plained  to  the  doctors  that  there  had 
been  an  accident  —  which  the  spectators! 
thought  had  been  caused  by  Dr.  Kelli 
—  and  he  went  on  and  remedied  thef 
matter  and  the  patient  did  nicely.  Dr, I 
Kelly  had  saved  the  young  doctor  fron 
an  embarrassing  situation.  No  wonderj 
those  who  were  most  intimately  associJ 
ated  with  him  highly  esteemed  and  loved| 
him ! 
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Many  articles  have  been  written  aboul 
this  remarkable  man,  one  of  the  most) 
notable  being  an  interview  by  Willi 
S.  Dutton  as  recorded  in  The  America 
Magazine  of  December,  1924,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  following  revealing  para 
graph: 

“He  is  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  sur 
geons  and  gynecologists;  an  authority  on 
radium;  a  naturalist  known  for  his  in 
terest  in  fungi  and  Reptilia;  an  authoij 
of  wide  note  in  the  medical  and  scien¬ 
tific  world;  an  accomplished  linguist  and 
traveler  —  a  man  who  has  been  hon 
ored  by  scientific  bodies  and  university 
of  Europe  and  America. 

“But  during  the  entire  period  of  my 
visit  Dr.  Kelly  did  not  mention  a  science; 
nor  did  he  speak  of  radium,  surgery,  or 
of  his  travels.  Instead,  for  three  hours 
—  barring  a  short  interruption  to  per* 
form  an  operation  —  he  talked  to  me  0 
Christianity,  of  the  promises  of  the  Bible 
of  what  they  ought  to  mean,  and  have 
meant,  to  average  men  and  women,  h 
told  me,  simply  and  earnestly,  what  th 
Bible  has  meant  to  him,  how  his  whole 
life  is  bound  up  in  it,  and  how  even  hi 
career  and  all  his  earthly  interests^ 
only  of  account  as  they  are  relate- 
his  faith  in  God ! 

“I  listened  with  amazement,  for  I  ha 
come  to  think  of  great  scientists  a 
strongly  inclined  to  skepticism.” 

Some  idea  of  the  world’s  estimate  0 
the  greatness  of  Dr.  Kelly  is  skov^i  » 
the  fact  that  he  is  listed  in  “Who’s  w 
as  being  a  member  of  some  forty- 
medical  and  scientific  societies  in 
ica  and  Europe. 

He  was  an  outstanding  example  of  t  ® 
godly  man  described  in  the  First  Pfc2' 
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[  whom  it  is  said  that  “whatsoever  He 
f  th  shall  prosper.”  It  was  eminently 
doC  him  that  his  delight  was  “in 
Ihflaw  of  the  Lord,”  and  in  His  law 
(Ip  meditated  day  and  night.  He  was 
Irk  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
ater,  that  brought  forth  its  fruit  in 

geason. 

Through  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God 
1  Kelly  also  obtained  the  help  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  daily 
Ke  and  work.  This  is  brought  out  in 
[the  correspondence  he  had  with  Dr. 
FIYumbull  who  was  planning  to  secure 
from  the  great  surgeon  a  series  of  arti- 
fcles  for  The  Sunday  School  Times.  He 
trote:  “I  shall  need  ...  the  leading 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  must  wait  for  some 
definite  indication  of  my  Father’s  will 
foi  the  matter  that  I  shall  not  run  with¬ 
out  being  sent.”  It  was  typical  of 
the  humility  of  Dr.  Kelly  that  he 
[shrank  from  undertaking  the  task,  not 
because  of  any  hesitation  in  giving 
public  testimony  to  the  faith  that  was 
more  precious  to  him  than  gold  or 
scientific  reputation,  but  because  he 
was  unwilling  to  enter  upon  this  under¬ 
taking  until  he  was  satisfyingly  clear 
that  God  was  calling  him  to  do  it  and 
would  supernaturally  empower  him  for 
the  task.  While  prayerfully  seeking  God’s 
will  in  the  matter,  he  later  wrote  Dr. 
Trumbull:  *  “I  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  important  matter  laid  before  me, 
and  have  been  most  desirous  of  giving 
you  a  prompt  affirmative  answer.  But 
in  a  matter  so  important  I  feel  that  I 
would  need  some  clear  evidence  that  it 
-was  right  for  me  to  undertake  it  and 
that  I  would  be  supported  in  carrying  it 
to  completion.  ...  It  might  be  very  cor¬ 
rect  in  doctrine  and  otherwise,  but,  as 
you  know,  no  hearts  would  be  touched, 
nor  would  any  be  won  if  I  went  ahead 
trusting  in  any  degree  in  the  arm  of 
flesh.” 

[When  Dr.  Kelly  finally  consented  to 
I  write  these  articles  and  they  were  ad¬ 
vertised  in  The  Sunday  School  Times 
and  other  leading  periodicals,  with  a 
special  short-term  introductory  rate, 
subscriptions  began  to  pour  in  at  an 
average  of  1,200  each  business  day,  until 
30,152  new  readers  evidenced  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  American  public  in  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  this  truly  great  servant  of 
God.] 

For  years  on  Sundays  and  in  the  eve¬ 
nings  after  dinner,  Dr.  Kelly  read  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  Bible.  This,  however,  did 
not  exclude  Biblical  helps,  but  it  did 
exclude  devotional  books.  Study  of  the 
Word  and  meditation  upon  it  fired  Dr. 
Kelly  with  a  zeal  to  reach  men  for 
Christ  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
communication  to  a  friend:  “I  am  often 
astonished  that  people  who  show  so  much 
sense  in  their  worldly  affairs  show  so 
,  hfte  in  the  matters  infinitely  more  im¬ 
portant  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  and 


\ 

the  getting  in  the  world.  I  sometimes 
feel  like  apostrophizing  my  friends  after 
some  such  fashion  as  this:  ‘You  hard- 
headed  successful  businessman,  if  you 
knew  your  house  would  probably  burn 
to  the  ground  within  the  next  twenty 
years,  you  would  take  out  a  fire  insur¬ 
ance  policy  at  once.  You  also  regularly 
insure  your  life  for  the  benefit  of  your 
family  and  your  business.  Now  in  the 
name  of  ordinary  everyday  Common 
Sense,  why  don’t  you  insure  your  spirit 
for  all  the  ages  of  eternity  which  stretch 
out  beyond  this  life  which  must  shortly 
end?  The  folly  of  your  neglect  of  a 
matter  so  vitally  important  is  all  the 
more  evident  as  the  destruction  of  your 
spirit’s  house  is  certain  within  a  brief 
period  which  you  can  easily  calculate; 
indeed  it  may  occur  long  before  the 
calculated  time.  This  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  with  all  the  powers  of  Heaven 
behind  it,  has  never  refused  in  a  single 
instance  to  make  good  a  just  claim.  And 
above  all  is  the  supreme  folly  of  the 
neglect  of  so  great  a  salvation,  which 
is  evident  when  I  am  able  authorita¬ 
tively  to  declare,  without  risk  •  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  the  insurance,  though  in¬ 
finitely  costly  to  the  Donor,  costs  you 
nothing  but  your  willingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.’” 

Surely  Dr.  Kelly,  through  faith,  “ob¬ 
tained  a  good  report,”  and  by  his  testi¬ 
mony  “he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.”  We 
know  that  he  has  “a  building  of  God, 
an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens”;  and  that  he  has  had 
“an  entrance  .  .  .  abundantly  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 
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Knowing  God’s  Love  Through 
the  Bible 

(Continued,  from  second  page ) 

truly  love  God  except  through  the  Lord 
Jesus:  and  He  is  the  living  Word;  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  and  life  of  every  be¬ 
liever.  The  proof  that  we  love  Jesus 
is  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  real  love  for  its  message. 
Did  not  our  Lord  say  so?  “If  a  man 
love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word:  and  my 
Father  will  love  Him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him”  (John  14: 23,  R.V.) .  “He  that  hath 
my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them, 
he  it  is  that  loveth  me:  and  he  that 
loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father, 
and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest 
myself  to  him”  (John  14:21).  How 
Christ  emphasizes  this !  Let  us  test  our¬ 
selves  by  this:  Do  I  really  love  God’s 
Word?  Read  Psalm  119  through  once 
more.  King  David  knew  probably  only 
the  first  three  or  four  books  of  the  Old 
Testament:  yet  look  at  his  deep  affection 
for  them.  He  cried,  “O  how  love  I  thy 
law !  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day” 


(v.  97).  That  was  how  David  “practiced 
the  presence  of  God.”  “Great  peace 
have  they  which  love  thy  law”  (v.  165). 

If  only  Brother  Lawrence  had  possessed 
a  Bible  he  would  have  been  spared  ten 
years  of  agony  of  mind ! 

In  His  last  words  to  His  inner  circle 
of  disciples  our  Lord  said:  “I  will  not 
leave  you  comfortless  [desolate,  R.V.]: 

I  will  come  to  you.  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more;  but 
ye  see  me:  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live 
also.  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  a/id 
I  in  you”  (John  14:18,  19).  The  only 
way  the  world  can  see  Christ  today  is 
to  see  him  in  us.  It  is  a  blessed  thing 
to  practice  the  presence  of  Christ;  but 
it  is  infinitely  greater  to  allow  Christ 
Jesus  to  manifest  to  others  His  presence 
in  us. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  great 
agony  of  mind  which  Brother  Lawrence 
endured  without  relief  for  ten  years, 
although  he  said,  “After  having  given 
myself  wholly  to  God  ...  I  renounced 
for  the  love  of  Him,  everything  that 
was  not  His;  and  I  began  to  live  as  if 
there  was  none  but  He  and  I  in  the 
world.”  Now  since  such  despair  took 
possession  of  that  dear  saint,  it  is  likely 
that  many  seekers  after  holiness  may 
today  feel  like  crying  out  in  the  words 
of  King  David:  “Mine  iniquities  have 
taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  not 
able  to  look  up  .  .  .  therefore  my  heart 
faileth  me”  (Psa.  40:12).  That  was  the 
feeling  of  Brother  Lawrence  for  ten 
years,  although  he  confessed  those  sins 
week  after  week  to  a  priest  (a  fellow 
sinner !) . 

The  unchangeable  Word  of  God  can 
alone  bring  relief  to  such  a  tortured 
mind  —  yes,  and  release,  too.  May  we 
remind  such  penitents  of  such  passages 
of  Scripture  as  these:  “Who  is  a  God 
like  unto  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity, 
and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  .  .  . 
his  heritage?  he  retaineth  not  his  anger 
for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy 
[lovingkindness,  R.V.].  .  .  .  He  will  have 
compassion  upon  us;  he  will  subdue  our 
iniquities  [tread  our  iniquities  under 
foot];  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea”  (Mic.  7: 
18,  19).  “If  we  confess  our  sins”  —  to 
God  —  “he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive 
us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness”  (1  John  1:9).  “As  far 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath 
he  removed  our  transgressions  from  us” 
(Psa.  103:12). 

(To  be  continued') 
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LESSON  8.  FEBRUARY  21.  JESUS  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD 

International  Uniform  Lesson.— John  10;  printed  text,  John  10:1-5,  11-16,  27-30 

Golden  Text.— I  am  the  good  shepherd:  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.— John  10:11 


The  portion  of  the  text  indicated  by  the  International  Lesson 
Committee  for  printing  in  the  lesson  helps  is 
John  10:1-5,  11-16,  27-30 

King  James  Version 

.  John  10:1  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  entereth  not 
by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbeth  up  some  other  way, 
the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber, 

2  But  he  that  entereth  in  by  the  door  is  the  shepherd  of  the 
sheep. 

3  To  him  the  porter  openeth;  and  the  sheep  hear  his  voice:  and 
he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out. 

4  And  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before 
them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him:  for  they  know  his  voice 

5  And  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him: 
for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers. 

11  I  am  the  good  shepherd:  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life 
for  the  sheep. 

12  But  he  that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the  shepherd,  whose  own 
the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep, 
and  fleeth:  and  the  wolf  catch eth  them,  and  scattereth  the  sheep! 

13  The  hireling  fleeth,  because  he  is  an  hireling,  and  careth  not 
for  the  sheep. 

14  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known 
of  mine. 

15  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father-  and 
I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep. 

16  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold:  them 
also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall 
be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd. 

27  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow 
me: 

28  And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand. 

29  My  Father,  which  gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all;  and 
no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father’s  hand. 

30  I  and  my  Father  are  one. 


*  % 


American  Standard  Version 

John  10:1  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  entereth  nnt 
by  the  door  into  the  fold  of  the  sheep,  but  climbeth  up  son™ 
other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.  2  But  he  that  entereth 
in  by  the  door  is  4the  shepherd  of  the  sheep.  3  To  him  the 
porter  openeth;  and  the  sheep  hear  his  voice:  and  he  calleth  his 
own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out.  4  When  he  hath  pm 
forth  all  his  own,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow 
him:  for  they  know  his  voice.  5  And  a  stranger  will  they  not 
follow,  but  will  flee  from  him:  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of 
strangers. 

11  I  am  the  good  shepherd:  the  good  shepherd  layeth  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep.  12  He  that  is  a  hireling,  and  not  a  shep- 
herd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  beholdeth  the  wolf  coming, 
and  leaveth  the  sheep,  and  fleeth,  and  the  wolf  snatcheth  them! 
and  scattereth  them:  13  he  fleeth  because  he  is  a  hireling,  and 
careth  not  for  the  sheep.  14  I  am  the  good  shepherd;  and  I  know 
mine  own,  and  mine  own  know  me,  15  even  as  the  Father  know¬ 
eth  me,  and  I  know  the  Father;  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep.  16  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold: 
them  also  I  must  a  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and  3  they 
shall  become  one  flock,  one  shepherd. 

27  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow 
me:  28  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  and  no  one  shall  snatch  them  out  of  my  hand.  29  <My 
Father,  who  hath  given  them  unto  me,  is  greater  than  all;  and  no 
one  is  able  to  snatch  5  them  out  of  the  Father’s  hand.  30  I  and 
the  Father  are  one. 

1  Or,  a  shepherd.  2  Or,  lead.  3  Or,  there  shall  be  one  flock. 

4  Some  ancient  authorities  read,  That  which  my  Father  hath 

given  unto  me.  6  Or,  aught. 

*  % 


The  Lesson  as  a  Whole 

By  H.  A.  Ironside,  Litt.D. 

Pastor  of  the  Moody  Momorial  Church,  Chicago 

Approach  to  the  Lesson 

WHEN  our  blessed  Lord  spoke  of 
Himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 
He  was  using  a  term  that  the 
Jews  understood  as  belonging  to  God 
Himself.  In  the  well-known  Twenty- 
third  Psalm,  David  sang,  “The  Lord 
[  Jehovah  J  is  my  shepherd,”  and  in 
Psalm  80: 1,  we  read,  “Give  ear,  O  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Israel,  thou  that  leadeth  Joseph 
like  a  flock.”  Jacob,  in  the  blessing  of 
the  tribes,  spoke  of  Messiah  as  “the 
shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel”  (Gen.  49: 
24).  Isaiah  prophesied,  saying,  “Behold, 
the  Lord  God  will  come  with  strong 
hand  .  .  .  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a 
shepherd:  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with 
his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom, 
and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are 
with  young”  (Isa.  40:10,  11).  Many 
other  Old  Testament  passages  picture 
Jehovah  as  the  Shepherd,  seeking  the 
lost  and  caring  for  His  flock.  So  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  announced  Him¬ 
self  as  the  Good  Shepherd  who  had  come 
to  seek  His  sheep  and  to  die  for  the 


flock,  He  was  really  declaring  His  deity 
and  His  Messiahship.  The  word  ren¬ 
dered  “good”  literally  means  “beautiful.” 
It  refers  here  to  beauty  of  character. 
His  was  the  beauty  of  holiness.  In  ten- 
derest  love  He  came  to  find  His  sheep 
and  to  redeem  them  from  destruction, 
to  lead  them  out  of  the  fold  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  with  its  narrow,  legal  restrictions, 
into  the  liberty  of  grace,  where  they 
would  feed  in  contentment,  gathered 
about  Himself,  and  protected  by  His 
mighty  hand.  Every  king  in  Israel  was 
looked  upon  as  the  shepherd  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  and  as  Jehovah’s  undershepherd, 
who  was  responsible  to  feed  and  tend 
His  flock  (Ezek.  34).  In  measure,  at 
least,  all  of  these  had  failed.  So  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  fulfill  God’s  ideal  and  to 
gather  together  the  sheep,  both  of  Is¬ 
rael  and  the  nations,  that  all  might  be 
one  flock  (Ezek.  34:23). 

The  Historical  Setting 

The  discourse  on  the  Good  Shepherd 
followed  close  upon  the  healing  of  the 
blind  man.  It  was  spoken  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  an  assemblage  consisting  of  His 
immediate  disciples  and  the  group  of 
Pharisees  who  had  complained  because 
of  His  work  of  mercy  on  the  Sabbath. 


Verse  by  Verse 

John  10:1. — “He  that  entereth  not  by 
the  door  into  the  sheepfold  ...  is  a 
thief  and  a  robber."  The  sheepfold  does 
not  refer  to  Heaven.  It  is  not  of  man’s 
vain  effort  to  obtain  entrance  to  that 
blessed  abode  by  his  own  works,  that 
the  Lord  here  sp'eaks.  The  fold  was 
Judaism.  Those  who  tried  to  enter  other 
than  by  the  door  of  God’s  appointment 
were  the  false  shepherds,  the  pseudo-mes- 
siahs,  of  whom  there  had  been  many, 
and  several  of  which  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  (See  Acts  5:36,  37.)  Barab- 
bas  himself  was  one  of  these,  who  hoped 
to  overthrow  the  Roman  power  and  so 
deliver  Israel  (Luke  23: 18,  19;  Mark  15: 
7).  These  men  did  not  enter  by  the 
door.  They  broke  in  like  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  proved  that  they  had  no 
divine  authority. 

Verse  2. — “He  that  entereth  in  by  the 
door  is  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep."  This 
was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  who 
came  in  exact  accord  with  the  prophetic 
Word  and  in  perfect  obedience  to  the 
Father’s  will. 

Verse  3. — “To  him  the  porter  openeth  ” 
John  the  Baptist  was  the  porter.  He 
recognized  Christ  as  the  expected  One, 


"We  Are  Watching" 

By  MARGARET  LANE* 


These  are  indeed  dark  days  and  the  darkness  lies  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  was 
nto  a  very  dark  world  that  the  Christ  came.  Palestine  was  an  occupied  land — ruled  by  the  stern  and 
ruthless  hand  of  Rome,  its  people  groaning  under  taxes,  and  the  hand  of  hard  and  cruel  soldiers.  It 
Gas  a  sick  world.  As  has  been  written  of  it: 


On  that  hard  pagan  world,  disgust 
And  secret  loathing  fell. 

Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  human  life  a  hell.” 


\  et  all  through  Palestine  there  were,  here  and  there, 
singly  and  in  groups,  quiet  and  obscure  people  who 
lived  their  hard  lives  from  day  to  day  upheld  by  a 
secret  expectation  and  hope:  the  coming  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  Deliverer.  Generation  after  generation  had  come 
and  gone  and  he  had  not  come — but  their  God  was 
faithful  who  had  promised.  So,  even  as  their  fathers 
of  old,  they  waited  and  watched  and  worked.  They 
knew  not  when  nor  where  nor  how  he  would  come — 
they,  too,  might  not  see  his  coming — but  in  the  end 
he  would  come.  And  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  His  Son. 

When  the  Christ  came,  His  coming  was  announced 
to  people  as  they  were  engaged  in  their  tasks.  We 
are  not  told  the  circumstances  under  which  the  mes¬ 
sage  came  to  Mary — but  we  are  told  that  she  heard  it 
and  answered,  “Be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word.” 
To  Joseph  the  message  came  in  a  dream  of  the  night, 
when  deep  visions  fall  upon  men.  Zacharias  was  ful¬ 
filling  the  course  of  offering  incense  in  the  temple 
when  the  angel  found  him.  Many  shepherds  were 
keeping  their  sheep  that  night,  but  'it  was  to  a  few  on 
a  Judean  hillside  that  the  story  was  told.  Wise  men 
who  had  given  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  heavens 
were  led  by  a  star;  and  Anna  and  Simeon  the  aged, 
keeping  vigil  in  the  temple,  saw  the  Child  and  knew 
the  Redeemer  had  come. 

Waiting,  watching,  working — is  it  not  for  us,  too, 
to  do  the  same  in  our  own  day  and  time? — to  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  words  of  the  Apostle:  “ For  the 
night  is  jar  spent ,  the  day  is  at  hand”  Preparing  the 
way  of  the  Lord  is  still  the  task  before  us.  The  wilder¬ 
ness  will  blossom  as  the  rose  when  we  ourselves  dio- 
out  the  thorns  and  briars,  throw  out  the  stones,  and 
tear  out  the  roots  of  bitterness. 


*The  last  message  written  by  Miss  Margaret  Lane  (“Mildred  Welch”). 


Margaret  Lane  — 

"Mildred  Welch 

By  HENRY  H.  SWEETS 


Margaret  Lane,  known  throughout  ever-widen- 
ing  Church  circles  as  Mildred  Welch,  was  born  in 
Campinas,  Brazil,  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Edward 
Lane  and  Sarah  Poague 
Lane — pioneer  mission¬ 
aries  of  our  Church  to 
that  land.  Her  brother, 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Lane,  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Cook  Lane, 
are  now  missionaries  in 
Brazil;  her  sister,  Mrs.  H. 

Lacy  (Sara  Lane)  Smith, 
lives  in  Decatur,  Georgia. 

Miss  Lane  at  all  times 
revealed  a  spirit  of  hum¬ 
ble,  confident  trust  in  her 
Heavenly  Father  who  was 
real  and  present  and  pow¬ 
erful  in  her  life  and  serv¬ 
ice.  Quiet  and  modest,  she 
reflected  the  attitude  and 
spirit  of  her  Lord  who 
came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister.  She 
had  a  spiritual  perception 
that  was  clearly  revealed 
in  her  daily  walk  and  con¬ 
versation  and  in  all  her 
writings.  The  subtle  charm 
of  her  gentle  being  was 
not  alone  from  worldly  attainments,  but  from  her 
devotion  to  Him  whom  having  not  seen  she  loved. 
She  had  an  overcoming  faith  in  God  combined  with 
tireless  energy  that  led  her  to  deep  and  abiding 
service  to  her  own  generation. 

In  1907  she  became  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Christian  Education 
and  Ministerial  Relief.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  simple  messages  to  make  the  meaning  of 
life  plain  to  young  people  and  to  help  them  discover 
God’s  will  for  their  lives,  a  diligent  search  was  made 
in  1906  for  a  writer  of  sympathetic  understanding, 
intellectual  ability,  and  spiritual  experience.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Preston  Allen  was  asked  to  undertake  this 
work.  She  declared  she  could  not  give  the  time  to 


it,  but  said,  “I  know  a  young  woman,  modest,  re¬ 
fined  and  gifted,  who  I  am  sure  could  render  that 

service.  Her  name  is  Mar¬ 
garet  Lane.”  When  ap¬ 
proached,  Miss  Lane  dis¬ 
claimed  any  such  abilities, 
pleaded  her  inexperience, 
and  for  a  long  time  refused 
to  undertake  the  task.  Af¬ 
ter  much  entreaty  and  full 
explanation  of  the  need, 
the  opportunity,  and  a 
clear  outline  of  the  kind 
and  variety  of  messages 
needed,  she  consented  to 
try.  After  several  months 
her  first  story  appeared.  It 
met  with  cordial  and 
grateful  reception.  She 
was  urged  to  continue, 
and  soon  the  stories  ap¬ 
peared  more  frequently. 
Miss  Lane  was  then  asked 
to  become  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Christian 
Education  and  Ministerial 
Relief,  and  in  1921  she  be¬ 
came  the  literary  editor. 
Her  brother  was  at  the 
time  connected  with  the 
Committee  as  Student  Secretary.  She  continued  in 
this  office  until  the  King  called  her  to  His  beautiful 
Country  on  July  1,  1943. 

Miss  Lane’s  modesty  was  commensurate  with  her 
ability.  She  constantly  declared  she  did  not  want 
publicity — once  she  said,  “There  are  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  give  years  of  hard  work  to  the  Church  and 
no  one  ever  makes  any  special  mention  of  them 
When  the  Secretary  insisted  that  the  articles  from 
her  pen  appear  over  her  name,  she  replied,  “I  am 
your  ‘silent  partner.’  ”  Declining  to  sign  her  name, 
she  adopted  the  pen  name  Mildred  Welch.  It  was 
later  discovered  that  a  young  woman  editor  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Board  of  another  Church  was  named 
Mildred  Welch;  and,  after  much  persuasion,  we 


This  picture  of  Miss  Margaret  Lane  was  taken  in  1921 
when  she  became  connected  with  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Christian  Education  and  Ministerial  Relief. 
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were  permitted  to  announce  that  our  “Mildred 
Welch”  was  Margaret  Lane. 

At  all  times  she  expressed  her  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  her  own  way.  Two  weeks 
before  she  was  called  Home,  she  wrote:  “I  do  want 
you  to  know  what  I  have  always  recognized  and 
Jelt — that  any  service  which  I  have  rendered  to  the 
Church  is  very  largely  due  to  the  freedom  given 
me  to  work  in  the  way  in  which  I  could  do  it  best. 
I  could  never  have  done  it  by  a  blue-print  or  a  pre¬ 
scribed  pattern.” 

The  first  series  of  ten  stories  from  her  golden  pen 
were  enclosed  in  a  little  pocket  and  appropriately 
called  “A  Pocket  Full  of  Gems.”  A  package  of  these 
stories  was  sent  to  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer.  In  a  little 
while  he  wrote  to  tell  us  how  they  had  blessed  the 
life  of  his  son.  He  mentioned  them  in  several  publi¬ 
cations,  and  soon  orders  were  coming  for  these  sto¬ 
ries  from  the  headmasters  of  schools  throughout 
the  world,  and  from  ministers  and  workers  of  many 
denominations.  The  Committee  published  eight 
series,  together  with  many  other  of  her  stories  for 
boys  and  girls  and  for  youth  and  age.  The  Boards 
of  scores  of  other  Churches  requested  the  privilege 
of  printing  many  of  her  stories.  Others  have  ordered 
thousands  of  copies  from  the  Committee.  They  have 
been  translated  into  many  foreign  languages. 

Not  willing  to  rest  on  her  laurels,  Miss  Lane 
continued  an  intensive  study  of  English  and  story¬ 
writing,  going  to  Oxford,  England,  for  further  in¬ 
spiration  and  help.  She  revealed  tireless  energy. 
Never  satisfied,  she  was  constantly  reading  and 
studying  to  perfect  her  work.  Her  classic  stories  have 
been  used  by  many  high-school  and  college  classes 
in  English  literature;  and  story-telling  clubs  and 
other  organizations  have  used  them  as  declamations 
or  readings. 

In  1934  she  began  to  edit  a  Department  of  the 
Presbyterian  Survey  called  The  Fellowship  of 
I  Prayer.  Each  month  until  March,  1938,  she  brought 
to  the  members  of  our  Church  messages  of  con- 
I  fidence  and  hope  that  led  them  to  the  Throne  of 
I  Grace.  The  appropriateness  of  that  title  was  recog¬ 
nized,  and  through  her  inspiring  messages  more 
things  were  wrought  than  this  world  dreams  of. 

Before  Miss  Lane  went  to  the  hospital  the  first 
I  hme,  she  wrote  some  directions  about  what  she 
I  wished  in  case  she  did  not  come  back  to  her  loved 
ones.  In  this  she  said:  “I  am  glad  to  have  lived,  and 
I  the  sorrows  I  have  had  have  only  furnished  rain- 
I  bows  for  my  sky.  My  work,  and  the  friendship 
wid  encouragement  given  me  in  it  by  Dr.  Sweets, 
nave  filled  my  life  with  joy — fulfilled  it  with  mean- 
lntb  so  that  it  has  been  with  me  as  it  was  with  Jacob, 


‘ Jacob  went  on  his  way ,  and  the  angels  of  God  met 
him .’  ” 

She  did  so  many  kind  things  in  such  a  kind  way 
that  one  was  constantly  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Alfred  Tennyson: 

“  ’Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.” 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  gave  Miss  Margaret  a 
copy  of  the  little  book  Prayers  New  and  Old.  Of 
these  she  liked  best  this  “Prayer  for  Happiness”: 

“Grant  unto  us,  O  God,  the  royalty  of  inward 
happiness  and  the  serenity  which  comes  from  living 
close  to  Thee.  Daily  renew  in  us  the  sense  of  joy, 
and  let  Thy  eternal  Spirit  dwell  in  our  souls  and 
bodies,  filling  every  corner  of  our  hearts  with  light 
and  grace,  so  that,  bearing  about  with  us  the  in¬ 
fection  of  a  good  courage,  we  may  be  diffusers  of 
life,  and  may  meet  all  ills  and  cross-accidents,  even 
death  itself,  with  gallant  and  high-hearted  happiness, 
giving  Thee  thanks  always  for  all  things;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

Several  years  ago  Miss  Lane  relieved  the  Secretary 
of  preparing  Christmas  services  to  help  guide  the 
Church  into  a  more  spiritual  observance  of  this 
happy  day.  All  of  her  work  was  spiritually  mean¬ 
ingful.  Her  last  work  for  the  Committee,  completed 
just  a  few  days  before  she  went  to  be  with  her 
Saviour,  was  the  1943  Christmas  service  for  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliaries  of  the  Church,  The  Morning 
Cometh.  As  this  is  used  in  December,  we  will  catch 
something  of  the  radiance  reflected  in  her  life  and 
service  from  the  new-born  King,  as  she  joyfully 
greeted  the  dawn  of  the  eternal  Morning.* 

For  years  she  has  been  to  us  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  and  spiritual  strength.  Her 
influence  has  been  of  the  highest  spiritual  character 
and  has  extended  to  thousands  of  people,  young  and 
old,  in  our  own  Church  and  the  other  Churches  of 
America  and  of  the  world.  Her  messages  have 
cheered  sad  hearts,  soothed  troubled  minds,  strength¬ 
ened  weakened  wills,  and  guided  perplexed  souls 
into  a  knowledge  of  God’s  will  and  a  purpose  to  do 
it.  Scores  of  young  ministers — the  number  is  known 
to  Him — of  our  Church  have  declared  that  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  “Mildred  Welch”  were  among  the  in¬ 
fluences  that  helped  guide  them  into  the  happy  work 
of  the  ministry.  Her  influence  will  go  on  and  on 
throughout  the  coming  years. 


*Miss  Lane  also  prepared  the  Christmas  season  devotionals  for 
Day  by  Day,  at  a  time  when  she  knew  that  she  would  have  gone 
to  her  reward  before  they  were  used. 


December  1943 
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By  NANCY  WHITE  THOMAS* 


The  Message 

of  the  Christmas  Carols 


When  the  Christmas  bells 
ring  out  the  old  carols  this 
year,  will  they  be  saying 
merely  a  mechanical  “Ding 
dong,”  or  will  they  sound  a 
fuller  meaning  in  our  hearts? 
What  are  the  overtones  of 
the  music  of  the  Christmas 
carols? 

There  are  three  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  carols 
which  picture  forth  for  us 
significant  Christian  truths. 

Joyousness 

Carols  are  preeminently 
joyous.  They  set  the  happy 
theme  of  Jesus’  birth  to  melo¬ 
dies  of  a  jubilant  nature.  Even 
when  the  words  assume  a 


Joy  on  Christmas 


self  to  the  universe,  a  warm, 
possessive  effluence  of  love.” 
This  is  the  sort  of  experience 
many  of  us  have  when  we  fall 
under  the  blessed  spell  of  the 
Christmas  season.  But  it  is 
too  easily  dissipated.  When, 
through  indifference,  or  wor¬ 
ry,  or  feverish  activity,  or 
selfish  indulgence,  or  superfi¬ 
cial  seriousness,  we  fail  to 
manifest  this  joyousness  in 
our  lives,  we  are  denying 
Jesus,  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 
and  the  Christ  of  Calvary,  just 
as  surely  as  did  Peter  when 
he  said,  “/  know  him  not." 

Simplicity 

A  second  characteristic 


when  the  words  assume  a  f  ,  t-roHii-innal  enrols  is  sim- 

grave  note,  the  music  usually  retains  its  buoyant,  ^^^hey^are  simple  in  their  musical  structure 
lilting  quality.  One  writer  speaks  of  them  as  clea  p  y.  y  ^  •  form  and  expression.  By 

and  merry  as  the  sunshine.”  Certainly  we  cannot  and  simple  (in  the 

hear  them  nor  sing  them  without  being  mfecte  simp  e,  word!  There  is  no  striving 

with  their  gladsome  spirit  Too  often  though  our  original  e  *  obscure 

response  is  transitory.  This  surge  of  my  which  alter  1  ter  y  g  embellishment  which 

comes  over  us  is  a  fleeting  experience.  The  carols  thought,  no ettor :  at  musma  _ 

are  saying  to  us  that  it  should  be  a  permanent 

qTheyy0Lve  derived  their  message  from  Jesus,  the  and  the  carol  comes  to  £™*£***™  £ 
source  of  their  inspiration  whose  birt  was  an-  yy  s;mp i;c;ty  W}11C|,  we  find  in  the  carols  is  of 
nounced  by  angels  as  good  tidings  of  g  1  y,  ^  essence  of  Christmas,  and,  indeed,  of  Chris- 
and  who  said  later  to  his  disciples,  g  y  t  ^  Fort  Newton  says  that  only 

have  l  spoken  unto  you,  that  my  py  might  remain  “  *  ^0^  have  thought  of  Christmas,  so  sublime 
in  you,  and  that  your  joy  might  be  full.”  Jesus  did  God  could  have  made  this  event 

not  mean  these  words  for  a  favored  few.  He  did  not  mi  as  follows: 

say  “You  who  know  the  ecstasy  of  young  love  a  pageant,  its  stage  airecno 

shall  have  my  joy,”  or,  “You  who  have  great  riches,  Array  Gf  Great  Ones 

or  “You  who  have  freedom  from  perplexities.  He  The  Army  marches  by, 

was  speaking  to  the  aged  as  well  as  the  young,  the  Fanfare  of  trumpets, 

poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  burdened  and  bereaved  Enter  the  King! 

as  well  as  the  carefree.  All  classes  and  conditions  of  ^  different.  There  was  no 

men  were  to  possess  this  joy.  We  nee  not  a  or  parade  when  he  unveiled  his  heavenly 

rhis  point.  All  of  us  know  what  this  ,oy  is,  and  nois^nd h»a  a  ^  wove„  of  stable  straw 

how  we  can  come  to  experience  it.  .  Y  ,.  ,  „ 

John  Buchan  in yis  TeTolYno?  YomehoY  amidst  the  artificiality  and  complexity 

a  positive  thing.  In  joy,  he  says,  modern  life  we  must  recapture  this  sim 

only  feel  secure,  but  something  goes  out  ro  niicitv.  Our  world  sets  a  premium  on  sophistication, 

*Mrs.  John" Newton  Thomas,  Richmond,  Virginia.  Y 
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IB-1201  —  When  on  January  30th,  19 UUt  at  her  home  in  Summit,  New 
^  Jersey,  Mrs#  H#  Walford  Martin  passed  to  life  eternal,  the 

Board  lost,  in  a  physical  sense,  a  loyal  and  devoted  friend  and 
former  member#  In  reality,  because  of  her  many  years  of  active 
connection  with  the  Board  and  her  faithful  constancy  in  carrying 
efficiently  and  cheerfully  any  responsibility  placed  upon  her,  she 
Will  evor  be  with  us  in  spirit,  and  her  influence  will  reach  out  to 

the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth# 

One  who  has  known  her  since  1902  when  as  Mss  S#  Marcella 
Brown  she  was  elected  to  membership  on  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  says  of her*  "She  was  almost  at 
once  made  secretary  of  the  Board  and  also  of  the  Executive  Committee# 
This  surprised  me  as  she  looked  so  young,  and  such  a  secretaryship 
required  much  attention  to  details  whose  roots  were  far  back  in  the 
history  of  the  Board#  There  were  over  1*000  women’s  societies  in  the 
constituency  and  they  were  making  history  so  fast  that  it  would  take 
an  adept  to  record  it#  Would  this  pretty  young  woman  have  both^ back¬ 
ground  and  perspective  to  understand  the  business  as  it  rolled  in 
and  was  transacted  before  her?  I  need  not  have  feared#  She  handled 
the  intricate  reports  with  ease  and  understanding.  Marcella  Brown’s 
minutes  wore  always  as  clear  and  correct  as  minutes  can  be  and  I  never 
ceased  to  admire  and  wonder#*1 

In  1903  she  became  a  member  of  the  Personnel  Committee  01  the 
Philadelphia  Board.  In  I9O8  she  was  married  to  Mr.  H.  Walford  Martin 
and  in  1911  terminated  her  Board  membership# 

Mrs#  Martin  became  a  member  of  the  present  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  1932  and  until  her  retirement  in  19U3  served  in  many 
capacities,  a  major  interest  being  the  work  of  the  Personnel  Committee^ 
Her  careful  and  sympathetic  scrutiny  of  application  papers  and  her 
valuable  comments  about  young  people  being  considered  for  missionary 
appointment  were  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  she  rendered  any 

service# 

In  speaking  of  her  a  fellow  Board  member  says:  ‘Mrs*  Martin 
was  one  of  those  noble  women  who, often  at  great  sacrifice  and 
despite  ill  health,  give  their  lives  to  the  Christian  Missionary 
movement#  Not  only  through  Board  channels  but  as  a  loader  in  the 
women’s  work  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Summit  she  gave 
herself  unstintingly  to  the  cause  which  she  loved.  Her  own  home  was 
a  center  of  Christian  hospitality  and  a  power  house  of  missionary 
enthusiasm#  ” 

The  members  of  the  Board  and  staff  will  remember  gratefully 
her  willingness  to  assume  her  full  share  of  responsibility,  her 
quiet  forcefulness,  her  radiance  of  spirit,  her  complete  and  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  Master  sheloved  and  served# 

To  the  members  of  the  family,  Mir.  Martin,  and  their  two 
^rried  children,  Marcella  and  Joseph,  who  are  blessed  with 
cherished  memories  of  the  one  who  has  gone,  the  Board  would 
express  its  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  and  pray  that^ 
the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  will  comfort  them  in  their 
hour  of  sorrow# 


F©b#  21,19U* 

Mrs#  H. 
Wolford 
Martin 


21*1 

Nov.  1 5 » 19li3 


The  following  Memorial  Minutes  were  adopted  by  the  Boards 


The  Board  made  record  of  the  home-going  on  October  31.  19U3. 
?  "  at  Van  Kleek  Hill,  Ontario..  Canada  of  Miss  Janet  C. 

Vi  1 lican  honorably  retired  on  October  31,  x926,  after  a  long 
^  °  rv  °in  the  North  China  Mission.  Miss  McKillican  ro- 

SITin  China  until  the  end  of  April,  1927,  when  she  returned  to 
y.ar  home  in  Canada  for  her  retirement  years. 

Janet  Christie  McKillican  was  born  October  ll*,  lQ5h,  at 
Von  Kleek  Hill,  Ontario,  Canada.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  ™-n1^  '  ' 
It  was  educated  in  the'public  schools,  high  school  and  model  school 
of  Van  Kleek  Hill  and  then  took  nurses  training  in  the  Farrond 
Twining:  School  for  Nurses  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  '  ,  , 

Miss  McKillican  was  appointed  a  missionary  of  the  Boer  < 
sailed  for  China  in  September,  .1888,  arriving  two  months  la tor  a 
the  port  of  Tientsin.  .  Her  entire  service  was  spent  in  the  Nort 
rhina  Mission,  in  the  station  fields  of  Peiping,  Paotmg  and 
Shunteh.  A  nurse,  Mss  MoKilliofln's  service  was  not  chiefly  medica 
though  she  gave  much  service  in  the  hospital  in  Peiping  an  m 
tnining  of  nur s es .  She  taught  in  the  schools  but  this  was  not  her 
maior  work..  .Her  great  zeal  and  time-consuming  service  were  centered 

in  the  bringing  to  the  women  of  her  area  the  story  o  0  °ve  , 
Christ,  all-sufficient  for  their  needs,  desperate  though  these  n.. 
might  be.  Her  faith  was  strong  and  sturdy  and  she  was  forthrig 
t ugh wMsoL  in  presenting  it,  .ho  expected  the  Chinese  Christians 
to  be  lust  as  strong  and  sturdy  in  their  fidelity  to  their  Lord. 

In  herJ quiet,  firm  yet  pleasing  way,  she  gained  the  respec 
the  love  of  the  Chinese.  She  helped  them  to  learn  ^how  to  6*1* 
livelihood  in  industrial  work;  she  gained  the  respec  .  o  -  *  ‘l 
of  the  leisure/%yS  appealing  to  their  desire  for  learning  and  y 
teaching  them  4o  read,  she  quietly  brought  to  women  in  the  rural 

areas  the  remarkable,  curative  properties  of .  ““P*0  ^  \  * 

all  these  things  she  did  in  order  that  she  might  find  «  "V  to  bring 
to  them  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel  story  which  were  to  her  the 

0f  lifG  "Mkimcan's  work  was  thorough.  One  who  followed  her 

in  the  industrial  school  said,  "In  taking  over  the  work  I  inherited 

a  splendid  tradition  of  religious  seal  and  high  work*,  g _  .  ^  ^ 
with  a  school  staff  of  quite  unusual  character  and  loy es/wh0n  the 

fine  representative  body  of  workers.  n  lr0“s  °  found 

abnormal  was  the  normal  for  work  in  China,  Miss  *©Ki  _ 
effective  work  to  do.  She  helped  care  for  the  sick  an 

in  the  international  hospital  in  Peking  ur  ng  interesting 

she  found  this  work  with  American  soldiers  a  new  lass  for  the  women 
experience.  But  early  that  autumn,  she  began  a  alas  for 

who  were  settling  down  around  the  ™new  this  work  with 

for  girls.  The  one  great  problem  in  begin  .g  Christian  books 
the  women  and  girls  was  to  secure  books.  All  the n®TlAad  been 
that  could  be  found  in  the  city  and  surrounding  D*een 

destroyed,  but  one  woman  found  a  few  precio  .  .  .  f  r 

buried  and  gradually  others  were  found  and  the  pages  copied  for 
lesson  Wheels:  With  Miss  McKillican  there  was  always  a  way,  it 

was  thus  during  her  entire  mlss*°°r^4talular  worker  but  she  was 
Miss  McKillican  was  not  a  spectacular  w or  Her 

an  effective  one.  Obstacles  to  her  were  but  to  be  overco  . 
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fortitude  was  a  part  of  her  very  life;  her  spirit  was  ever  radiant. 
To  the  very  young,  to  those  in  the  middle  years,  and  to  the  very 
old,  she  brought  a  ‘real  embodiment  of  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

To  her  two  sisters.  Misses  Agnes  and  Elizabeth  McKillican, 
the  Board  would  extend  its  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  separation? 
but,  with  them  and  with  all  those  who  because  of  her  China  service 
have  loved  her  and  through  her  the  Christ  whom  she  served,  the 
Board  would  give  thanks  to  God  for  having  been  privileged  to  havo 
this  choice  spirit  in  the  long  and  honored  list  of  those  who,  in  its 
service,  have  given  to  China  and  the  Chinese  a  view  of  ’*the  city 
that  hath  the  foundations  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.” 


I+3-836  -  With  sorrow,  tho  Board  made  record  of  the  death  from 

cerebral  apoplexy  of  one  of  the  Presbyterian  repatriates 
from  China,  the  Rev,  James  Hillcoat  Arthur,  on  board  the  M.  S. 
Gripsholm  at  anchor  at  Mormugao,  Goa  (Portuguese  India).  Mr. 
Arthur  died  October  20,  I9I+3,  was  buried  in  the  English 
cemetery  at  Dona  Paula,  Goa,  on  October  22,  19143*  An  American 
Presbyterian  missionary  born  in  Australia  of  Scotch  parentage,  who 
spent  his  life  in  Scotland,  Canada,  America  and  China,  lies  buried 
in  a  spot  of  England  in  Portuguese  territory. 

James  Hillcoat  Arthur  was  born  in  Sydney,  Australia,  June 
17,  1885.  Hi  s  ancestors  were  sea-faring  people,  his  father  a  sea 
captain.  Thus,  from  an  early  age,  Hillcoat  lived  in  many  lands. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 


Scotland,  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada,  and  Shanghai,  China, 
where  he  was  graduated  from  High  School  in  1899 1  hhe  University 
of  Wooster, -Ohio,' A.  B. -1909,  and  in  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

B.  D. ,  1912.  ,  ^ 

After  graduating  from  High  School,  Mr.  Arthur  entered  the 


business  world  in  Shanghai;  he  was  an  accomplished  photograph 


and  stenographer.  But,  though  very  successful,  he. had  a  deep-felt 
conviction  that  missionary  service  was  the  work  which  God  intended 
him  to  do  and  he  could  not  be  content  with  a  business  career.  He  . 
therefore  decided  to  prepare  in  America  for  missionary  service.  His 
college  and  seminary  work  was  noteworthy  for  its  excellence,  its 
maturity  of  thought.  In  his  last  year  in  Seminary,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  for  its  China  service;  he  sailed  for  this 
work  in  the  early  autumn  of  1912  and  began  his  missionary  service 
in  Hangchow  of  the  East  China  (then  Central  China)  Mission. 

As  a  student.  Fir.  Arthur  was.  kind,  hard-working,  studious. 
He  was  strong  and  active  in  his  church  life.  He  entered  his. 
missionary  service  with  a  knowledge  of  China  gained  from  living  m 
that  country  during  some  of  his  boyhood  years.  He  was  painstaking, 
exact,  careful  in  his  mis sion-  work.  In  the  Hangchow  Station,  he 
early  carried  the  treasurer^  work  in  addition  to  his.  evangelistic 
itineration.  He  believed  in  adequate  places  of  worship  in  the 
evangelistic  fields  which  he  supervised;  he  thought  that  the 
Chinese  should  themselves  learn  from  the  beginning  to  carry  forwar 
the  evangelistic  effort  of  the  Christian  church  to  their  people. 

But  he  also  believed  in  direct  evangelism  by  foreign  mis  si anary 

He  believed  in  the  orderly,  steady  building  up  of  Church,  yet 

was  at  times  iconoclastic  in  his  methods  ‘  attended 

opportunities.  At  one  time,  he  and  his  Chinese  ooworK 
s  bull  fight  as  a  group  in  order  to  distribute  tracts  and  sell 

Gospel  a  to  the  crowd. 
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In  I927,  at  the  time  of  the  Nanking  Incident,  ^'  Arthur 
+  ,n  Shanghai  to  help  the  China  Treasurer  and  also  the  United 
w0n^  n  lo-t-fl  fonaral  in  gaining  information  of  missionaries  1 

8  •  » "»™«>  to  H,S„ho,  in  th.  autumn  and  o.ntl.ood 

0Utly  LaUstic  and  general  work  there  until  1937  when  he  was 
WS  barred  to  Shanghti  to  become  Associate  General  Treasurer  for 
trSnSCMna1assionnnd  also  a  member  of  the  Associated  Mission 
0Ur  „  His  work  in  this  office  covered  correspondence  with  our 

rT/e^erian  Xsionafies  concerning  their  financial  matter  and 
°'m  for  the  Association,  the  U.S.  currency  accounts,  travel  no  - 
S0^ho  accounts  of  frgLhations  not  participating  in  the  orgamsa- 

ti0n*  Mr*  and  Mrs*  Arthur*  with  their  three  young  sons,  came  to 
fnr-  furlough  in  1939  and  returned  to  the  field  m  1*4  * 
Arthur  and  the  children  returned,  on  consular  and  mission  a^ico, 
fn  km  United  States  in  January,  191*1,  Mr.  Arthur  remaining  at  his 
J  in  Shanghai*  He  continued  his  service  until  his  interment 
to  Shanghai  following  tho  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  United 
qt-t-s  and  Japan,  Mr*  Arthur  was  quite  ill  in  November  of  94  , 
hut  recovered  and  was  in  fair  health  when  he  boarded  the  Steamer 
Teia  Maru  in  Shanghai  in  anticipation  of  his  repatriation  on  the 
,1. S.  Gripsholm  and  reunion  with  his  family  in  the  United  Statss* 
His  death^at  Morraugao  has  boon  a  groat  shock  to  Mrs.  Arthur  an 
children  as  well  to  his  many  friends  and  colleagues  in  America  and 

China"  To  Mrs..  Arthur  and  the  three  sons,  the  Board  would  extend 
its  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  sudden  and  tragic  bereavement.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Board  joins  with  these  loved  ones  and  co-workers 
in  expressing  gratitude  to  God  for  the  gift  of  this  devoted  life^ 
poured  out  in  conscientious  and  faithful  service  to  his  Lord*  In 
all  these  things  wo  are  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  who  loved 

II 


us« 


Miss  Sheppard  reported  the  death  of  the  Rev*  Harry  C.  Neely 
of  the  West  Africa  Mission  and  gave  a  brief  review  of  his  lifo*- 

Secr etarv f  s  Note.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  Dr*  Anderson 

from  the  city,,  the  completion  of  the  memorial  minute  for es  of 
was  delayed  'and  therefore  it  will  appear  m  the  ad  interim  minutes 

November  1 10 ». 

At  Lie  P..JJ.  Dr.  W.  Sherman  Skinner  led  a  devotional  period 
based  upon  Isaiah  9*2-7.  (A  summary  of  this  talk  is  attached). 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5*00  P«M. 

Following  adjournment  the  Board  assembled  for  a  dinner 

meeting  from  six  to  nine  o' cto>fe>fi£r?hi°h  tlm®  h’  9  Gr4t 
Secretary  of  the  Inter nati onhy %unc il  spoke  on  his  visit  to  Great 

Britain  L  Jon.  and  July  of  t/ia  ya.r,  and  Dr-  »• 

tegs  Z 

/  /  J*  L *•  Hooper  ‘ 

U  Recording  Secretary 
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1^-1200  —  On  February  i|th,  19Ul4>  bhe  Sabes  of  Heaven  swung  wide,  and 
the  King  in  His  beauty  beckoned  to  one  who  all  his  life 
had  been  a  bearer  of  the  Light*  Friends  of  Cl  eland  Boyd  McAfee  in 
America  and  over  all  the  earth  one  by  one  heard  the  news  that  he  had 
hQon  summoned  to  "go  up  higher"  and  gave  thanks  to  God  that  he  who 
had  been  so  diligent  and  faithful  had  not  been  caused  to  wear  weary 
on  a  bed  of  pain  or  inactivity*  As  any  might  pray  and  long  for. 
answer,  the  Father  in  mercy  had  "snuffed  his  candle  gleaming  fair* 
Likewise,  these  acquaintances,  and  especially  his  "sons  in  the 
Spirit"  <*  his  "boys"  of  the  classroom  and  the  ministry  -  fell  to 
marvelling  at  the  nine  years  vouchsafed  him  for  carrying  on,  after 
the  severe  heart  warning  in  1935*  He  had  retired  as  Secretary  0 
this  Board  in  1936  and  had  become  at  throe  score  years. and  ten 
"Secrotary-Emeritus".  But  neither  the  words  nor  the  title  meant 
much  in  his  vocabulary.  Up  and  down  the  Church  he  continued  bo  go, 
preaching,  teaching,  spreading  the  Light.  He  had  a  mission  to  ful¬ 
fill,  in  joy  and  confidence^  The  last  extended  appointment  was  in 
Indianapolis  last  fall;  his  last  sermon  was  preached  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  on  Sunday,  January  23rd;  and  he  was  ready  for  Lenten 

engagements  in  Chicago  in  the  season  just  ahead. 

While  Dr.  McAfee  was  lecturing  in  India  in  192?  on. the 
Joseph  Cook  Foundation  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  a  missionary 

wrote  a  letter  home*.  .  ... 

"How  I  must  tell  you  what  else  has  been  happening*  vie 

were  at  our  general  council  meetings  in  Nagar  for  a  week  the  first 
of  November,  and  you  couldn’t  guess  what  happened  there/  We  hart 
been  wishing  that  at  these  yearly  meetings  of  ours  we  might  have 
somebody  ’big’  from  the  outside  who  could  give  us  a  new  supply  o 
inspiration.  God  knew  wo  needed  it,  so  he  sent  us,  straig  rom 
heaven  and  from  the  middle  west  and  from  Chicago  and  from 
McCormick  Seminary,  the  nicest,  inspiringest  blessing  you  can 
imagine  in  the  shape  of  Dr.  MoAfoe,  who  is  in  India  on  an  endowed 
lectureship  and  is  visiting  others  besides  the  Presbyterian  mis  sic , 
on  whose  board  he  is.  Ho  cane  right  into  our  next  to  the  last  day  s 
business  session,  looking  so  nice  and  gray-and-pin  .-an  w  i  o  a“ 

friendly  and  Amerioan-and-undorstandingly-human  that  eTeryb°dy  to° 

a  fresh  breath  of  the  refreshing  breeze  he  brought  in.  That  after¬ 
noon  he  just  listened.  That  evening  he  addressed  a  non-Christian 
audience.  Then  he  cams  back  to  the  general  council  members  in  e 
evening  and  made  us  laugh  and  lift  up  our  heads  and  go  at  our  task 
again  with  a  new  sense  of  the  realization  of  the  lgn^ss  Oj.  i  • 

"The  next  morning  he  came  back  and  listened  to  rep or  s 
for  an  hour  of  the  work  going  on  in  the  mission  and  he  said  he  got 
material  for  throe  articles  from  what  he  heard.'  Then  ho  talked  to  u 
again  _  for  an  hour  -  about  the  things  folks  don't  always  dare  to 
say  out  loud $  about  theology  and  where  wo  stand  and  ™h9ro  ™9 
going  and  what  matters  and  how  to  make  men  know  an  e  g  , 

great  experience  and  the  sense  of  the  victory  o  esus  that 

we  went  away  again  being  thankful  that  God  a31oas  p'rL  t-  thi 
and  lots  us  have  them  for  a  while.  He  preached  at  the  b>|  ]«rathi 
Church  in  the  afternoon  and  then  led  a  communion  service  for  the 
members  of  the  general  council  afteward.  when  he  1 spoke  of  the 
•Meaning  of  the  Cross',  until  we  went  away  with  the  hushed  sense  0 
having  found  the  strength  to  meet  our  needs. 
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"If  any  of  you  should  soo  any  mombor  of  tho  Presbyterian 
Board,  please  tell  him  for  us  hero  that  they  have  done  well  to  send 
such  a  man  on  such  an  errand,  and  wo  are  one  and  all  grateful  to 
them  for  their  choice*  Send  more  of  such  and  oftoneri  It’s  a  good 
investment,  not  a  loss,  nor  an  inexcusable  luxury*  We’re  too  apt  to 
S0O  only  our  own  corner  of  the  job,  and  we  need  to  touch,  sometimes, 
at  closer  range,  the  thoughts  of  big  men  in  big  business  —  tho 
world  business  of  Christ’s  Church.  It’s  such  a  temptation  to  get  so 
involved  in  the  work  that  we  don’t  even  read*’  He  left  us  with  a 
determination  to  do  more  of  it  and  to  keep  ourselves  ’big’#” 

He  himself  was  "big”  —  in  the  swoop  of  his  world-mind,  in 
its  storo  of  information,  in  his  profound  capacity  for  sympathy  and 
affection*  H©  was  a  man  wholly  dedicated  to  Christ,  thereby  adorned 
with  Christ-like  courage  and  winsome  faith* 

I  He  had  come  of  large-minded  Christian  parents*  His  father. 

Dr*  John  ^  McAfoo,  was  of  that  pioneer  missionary  stock  which 
propelled  him  to  the  Missouri  Valley  during  frontier  days,  there  to 
found  Park  College  because  young  people  needed  to  be  trained  and  the 
Gospel  preached*  This  fourth  son  early  gave  evidence  of  his 
intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual  capacity,  for  he  was  graduated 
from  college  at  the  age  of  sovontoen*  Throe  years  at  Union  Seminary 
followed  immediately,  whence  he  carried  his  diploma  and  his  desire 
to  be  a  minister  into  ordination#  His  old  school  had  him  for  a 
period  of  three  years  as  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy# 

Thon  bogan,  in  1901,  the  eminent  pastorates  that  led  two  able 
churches,  and  that  rose  to  their  fairest  heights  in  the  eighteen 
years  he  spent  in  the  classroom  of  McCormick  Seminary*  Old  Chicago’s 
Forty-First  Street  Church  (now  the  thriving  "First  Church”)  does 
not  forget  this  leader  of  singular  worth,  nor  does  the  Lafayette 
Avenue  Church  in  Brooklyn  -  when  he  followed  the  footsteps  of  Dr# 
Theodore  Cuyler  -  neglect  memories  of  this  student  of  the  Word, 
whoso  clarity  of  address  won  him  a  large  hearing  for  his  Lord# 

But  it  is  to  be  reckoned  that  his  term  in  the  Seminary  was 
his  choicest*  There  he  was  more  than  stalwart  instructor  who 
stimulated  the  mind  to  comprehend  the  theology  whose  chair  he  filled, 
and  who  nourished  a  fondness  for  the  best  in  his  courses  in  Great 
Literature*  Beyond  that  he  was  still  pastor  to  the  men,  bringing  the 
wealth  of  his  experience  to  their  disposal,  and  being  careful  to 
know  and  share  their  lives,  their  problems,  and  their  dreams.  If  he 
was  accounted  ”big”  in  India  as  he  set  the  work  of  the  missionary  in 
its  universal  and  Kingdom  context,  we  who  passed  through  his  hands 
also  esteemed  him  "great”  as  he  lifted  the  calling  of  the  ministry 
to  its  high  and  proper  rank*  To  the  hundreds  of  us  who  sat  at  his 
loot  there  it  was  nothing  less  than  the  Providence  of  God  that  he 
should  teach  and  cheer  us  in  those  formative  years#  It  has  been  said 
that  "education  is  the  communication  of  truth  through  the  contagion 
personality.”  Cleland  McAfee  daily  revealed  God’s  truth;  he  was 
contagious  with  the  zest  of  heaven# 

Nor  was  it  out  of  keeping  with  this  ministry  that  during 
^orld  War  I  he  should  become  the  Director  for  the  Y*M*C*A#  of  all 
its  religious  work  overseas,  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces# 
Of  course,  that  portion  of  the  world  which  recognized 
Quality  honored  him*  If  he  had  won  his  M#A.  from  Park  in  1888,  and 
^is  Ph#D#  from  Westminster  College  in  Missouri  in  1892,  his  Alma 
Mater  recognized  him  with  a  D#D#  in  1897 i  in  1921*  Tusculum  in 
Cannes  see  wrapped  the  hood  of  an  LL#D*  about  his  shoulders,  Hanover 
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in  Indiana  did  the  same  in  1929;  and  in  1930  Syracuse  University 
honored  itself  in  honoring  him  with  an  S.T.D.  Thus  was  outwardly 
0XpresSed  some  of  the  admiration  in  which  he  was  held,  which  he  bore 
with  his  accustomed  modesty  and  humor.  In  1929  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  s.A.  chose  him  for  its  Moderator,  electing  him  to  the 
highest  office  in  its  power  to  bestow,  and  knowing  full  well  that  it 
would  enjoy  a  year  of  excellent  administration  and  vigorous  travel 
under  its  beloved  chief  minister. 

It  is  the  province  of  such  a  ’’Minute”  as  this  to  be,  not  so 
much  a  biography  of  the  wide-ranging  life  of  a  distinguished  friend, 
fiS  to  seek  to  oatoh  the  flavor  of  his  influence  and  to  record  a  little 
of  our  indebtedness.  One  remembers  the  books  he  wrote,  and  the 
articles  he  constantly  published,  thus  heralding  the  truth  by  pen 
as  well  as  persuasive  voice.  There  were  twenty-two  of  the  former* 

They  made  up  a  progression*  moving  all  the  way  from  such  helpful 
pastoral  tracts  as  ’’Where  He  Is”  and  ’’Faith,  Fellowship  and  Fealty” 
to  the  solid  volumes  in  support  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  such  as 
’’Changing  Foreign  Missions”  and  ’’The  Uncut  Nerve  of  Missions.”  ’’The 
Greatest  English  Classic”,  a  book  in  praise  of  the  Bible,  is  still  a 
classic,  as  is  his  ’’Studies  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount”.  H©  was 
chosen  by  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  to  publish  in  1930  the 
standard  text  for  the  instruction  of  the  Eldership  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church*  ”The  Ruling  Elder,  His  Duties  and  Opportunities”.  Some  of 
us,  struck  by  the  high  grade  of  his  pastoral  customs,  and  aware  that 
all  over  the  Church  were  men  who  needed  to  know  how  to  act,  to  dress 
and  to  carry  on  properly*  petitioned  him  to  say  so  In  a  book.  The 
result  was  the  little  volume  on  ’’Ministerial  Practices.”  The 
character  of  this  work  was  an  example  of  all  he  wrote*  pragmatic, 
ever  with  purpose,  graced  with  clear,  straight-forward  diction  and 
lush  with  facts,  with  never  a  hint  of  presumption  or  of  arrogance. 

One  recalls  his  music,  for  his  soul  was  full  of  song.  K© 
not  only  played  the  piano  well,  he  sang  invitingly,  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  no  working  parish  minister  or  professor  ever  knew  the 
Hymnody  of  the  Church  more  intelligently  or  more  intimately.  His  own  | 
composition*  ’’Near  to  the  Heart  of  God”  has  solaced  and  undergirded 
many  a  person  in  sorrow,  perplexity  or  pain. 

One  gives  thanks  for  his  gay  humor.  It  never  deserted  him, 
hut  came  bubbling  forth  upon  all  occasions.  Once  he  had  gone  to  far 
western  Nebraska  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Board  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Synod.  H©  had  traveled  far  for  that  appointment.  The  Synod’s 
Committee  was  allowed  an  hours  the  rather  obtuse  chairman  took  forty-*  ; 
five  minutes  of  the  period  to  read  his  annual  report  (which  nobody 
oared  to  hear)  and  then  gave  the  truncated  remainder  of  the  time  to 
Dr*  McAfee.  Our  friend  took  over  with  unruffled  good  spirit,  told  a 
story  that  put  everyone  at  ease,  and  into  the  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
left  packed  as  much  missionary  inspiration  and  information  as  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  long  address.  It  was  always  his  way.  He  took 
hhe  occasion  os  he  found  it,  and  made  it  over  to  the  profit  and 
flight  of  all.  How  characteristic  that  when  Mrs.  McAfee  was  leaving 
“is  bedside  that  lost  week  in  Asheville,  to  be  gone  for  only  a  little, i 
she  said*  ’’You  know  how  I  hate  to  leave  you,  don’t  you,  and  that  I 
would  rather  be  here  every  minute?”  To  which  he  replied*  ( instanter) * | 
After  fifty**two  ybors  together,  there  is  nothing  I  do  not  know.’” 

If  this  dear,  sagacious  life  was  ever  in  the  keeping  of  the 
rovidenc©  of  God,  Dr.  McAfee’s  coming  to  this  Board  as  Secretary  in 
930  was  just  as  providential.  Ho  arrived  to  stand  beside  Dr.  Robert 


I  qoGer  and  'tlie  other  Secretaries,  and  to  take  over  the  areas  of 
responsibility  once  so  ably  the  province  of  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown. 

I  This  meant  the  portfolio  covering  Korea,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
and  Siam,  together  with  certain  administrative  assignments  in  general 
in  the  Board*  Of  his  inauguration  to  this  office  the  Presbyterian 
Banner  wrote  the  cordial  consensus  of  the  Church  when  it  said:  "While 
it  is  true  that  the  number  of  years  Dr*  McAfee  can  give  is  more 
limited  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  younger  man,  it  is  true  on  the 
other  hand  that  he  brings  to  the  service  what  no  younger  man  could 
bring  «.  wide  experience  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  both  at  home 
and  abroadj  the  confidence  of  the  entire  Church  in  his  mature 
evangelical  and  evangelistic  influence j  and  a  ripened  judgment  and 
administrative  capacity  which  the  Board  believes  will  be  an  untold 
blessing  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church.” 

None  were  disappointed.  He  brought  a  lovely  spirit  to 
contribute  to  Staff  fellowship,  and  was  again,  in  large  measure,  the 
pastor  at  work.  He  grasped  the  problems  with  his  keen  mind.  He 
administered  effectively  and  affectionately. 

Of  course,  the  work  was  an  old  love.’  His  connection  with  it 
ran  way  back  to  early  ministerial  days,  when  he  had  been  Foreign 
Missions  Chairman  of  the  Presbytery  fs  Committee,  then  Synod  Ts  Chair¬ 
man,  and  for  many  years,  a  Board  member*  When  the  Board  sent  him  as 
original  lecturer  on  the  Cook  Foundation  to  Syria,  Egypt,  India, 

Siam,  China,  Korea  and  Japan  in  19214-25#  it  sent  its  best*  And  when 
the  Board,  under  the  rules  of  the  General  Assembly,  necessarily  bade 
him  an  official  adieu  in  193&,  it  put  into  a  paragraph  a  review  of 
all  that  the  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Banner  had  declared  and 


prophecied : 

n During  all  this  long  period  of  service.  Dr.  McAfee  has  given 
himself  unstintingly  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  and  by  his 
persuasive  written  and  spoken  words,  his  true  and  loyal  friendship, 
his  forceful  and  inspiring  personality,  his  tireless  industry,  his 
careful  and  wise  judgment,  his  unfailing  spirit  of  optimism  and 
hopefulness,  his  unusually  fine  comprehension  of  mission  problems 
abroad  and  in  the  Home  Church,  his  deeply  spiritual  understanding 
of  the  vexing  problems  of  life  about  us,  and  his  sympathetic  and 
kindly  attitude  towards  all  with  whom  he  has  been  connected,  has 
endeared  himself  alike  to  the  Board,  the  Executive  and  Clerical 
Staffs,  the  great  body  of  our  own  missionaries,  of  cooperating 
missionary  agencies,  and  the  Church  at  large. 

"As  Dr.  McAfee  now  relinquishes  his  position  as  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  in  the  full  light  of  a  glorious  service,  and  goes  out  to 
dedicate  his  remaining;  years  to  other  important  forms  of  endeavor  in 
the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  warmest 
wishes  of  the  Board  go  with  him,  with  earnest  prayer  that  in  the 
years  to  come,  he  may  be  granted  ample  health  and  stength  for 
further  activities,  that  his  own  heart  may  be  filled  with  the  joy 
and  peace  that  ever  come  from  a  sense  of  duties  well  done,  and  from 
the  always  deepening  devotion  and  loyalty  of  widening  circles  of 

friends." 

It  was  not  strange  that  such  hearty  words  of  trust  and  fond 
wishes  should  have  been  expressed*  But  again  to  try  to  catch  the 
Pastoral  flavor  of  his  Secretarial  Service,  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  few  letters  ore  appealed  to*  They  give  us  a  "taste  of  his 
Quality*"  They  throw  a  white  light  on  the  suroness  of  his  faith  and 


th0  tranquility  of  his  soulj 

1,  ”1  have  just  been  reading;  a  very  interesting  book  by  Dr* 

-  Stanley  Jones,  colled  ’Christ’s  Alternative  to  Communism**  I  am 
not  just  now  thinking  of  commenting  on  it  though  it  has  abundance  of 
rich  material.  It  suggests,  however,  the  fact  that  our  Lord  does 
graciously  come  to  every  complicated  condition  of  our  lives  and 
offer  us  an  alternative!  peace  for  our  disquiet,  faith  for  our  fear, 
trust  for  our  anxiety  —  something  beautiful  to  put  over  against 
svery  disturbing  thing  in  our  lives#  We  have  much  occasion  to  think 
of  it  in  these  times  when  there  are  disturbances  all  around  us  and 
WG  realize  that  Christ  means  to  set  our  foet  upon  a  rock  and  to 
establish  our  goings.  Our  one  concern  is  to  be  sure  that  we  havo 
got  His  alternative  and  accepted  it  with  full  hearts#  May  God  give 
all  of  you  every  alternative  which  you  need#’1  (excerpt  from  a 
letter  of  Dr*  McAfee’s  to  the  Chosen  Mission  in  a  letter  datedApril 

3,  19350  ^  ,, 

2*  ’’Please  express  to  the  girls  when  you  have  occasion  the 
assurance  of  one  of  their  older  brethren  here  in  America  that  the  best 
answer  to  a  great  many  questions  is  to  set  out  to  follow  Christ  and 
the  answers  are  found  along  the  way*  One  cannot  wait  to  have  the 
answers  before  following  because  we  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight 
and  the  wisest  man  must  sometimes  let  questions  wait#”  (from  a  letter 
of  Dr#  MoAfee’s  to  a  missionary  in  charge  of  a  girls*  school#) 

3#  nIt  is  hard  to  remember  that  there  are  hills  with  crosses 
on  them  which  are  not  Calvary  and  do  not  bring  redemption  but  only 
added  confusion.  As  soon  as  a  sincere  Christian  sees  a  real  Calvary 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  go  forward  at  any  cost#”  (excerpt  from  a 
letter  written  by  Dr.  McAfee  about  193^) 

I4*  ttAlmost  every  word  we  use  with  reference  to  our  relation 
to  God  is  used  also  in  their  slighter  sense#  We  have  people  in  this 
country  who  ’adore*  olives  or  opera,  and  we  have  people  who  would  use 
the  word  ’worship*  for  any  kind  of  respect  for  a  person  like  Lincoln 
or  Washington#  On  the  other  hand  we  do  certain  things  which  indicate 
regard  for  the  departed  but  which  could  be  misunderstood  by  mere 
observers.  I  never  pass  St#  Gauden’s  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  without  doffing  my  hat*”  (excerpt  from  Dr. 
McAfee’s  letter  to  a  missionary  in  Japan  *•  February  193&) 

And  now,  Cleland  McAfee  has  gone  on  ahead.  Every  time  God 
lifts  up  one  of  his  loyal  servants  to  the  Kingdom  of  higher  blessed** 
ness  and  usefulness,  the  ’’cloud  of  witnesses”  who  stand  to  encourage 
us  to  run  our  race  with  pati  ence  and  fidelity  becomes  more  real  and 
true#  The  members  of  this  Board  join  in  sympathy  with  the  devoted 
wife  of  the  years,  Mrs*  Harriet  Brown  McAfee  -  who  in  her  own  right 
Las  served  so  effectively  -  with  the  daughters  of  whom  he  was  so 
proud,  Ruth,  Katherine,  and  Mildred,  and  with  their  families.  Yet 
can  do  so  in  no  other  terms  than  those  of  glory*  They,  and  we, 
have  learned  that  mortal  death  has  no  dominion  over  such  a  soul,  that 
**or  us  death  is  ’’but  a  shadow  cast  by  the  light  on  the  other  side  of 
life”,  and  that  for  him  there  has  been  an  entrance  into  the  Ineffable. 
At  the  funeral  service  there  was,  as  there  could  be,  no  gloom.  The 
I  Moderator’s  Hymn”,  ’’The  Church’s  One  Foundation”,  and  ”Our  God,  Our 
„Qlp  in  Ages  Past”,  opened  and  shaped  the  spirit  of  that  occasionj 
[  All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name”  closed  it*  In  such  a  mood  of 
.  we  shall  always  remember  Cleland  Boyd  McAfee,  and  give  the 

anMs  of  our  hearts  for  him  and  for  his  life  among  us# 
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investments  -  Board  (Cont'd): 

$9,000  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St#  Paul  Railway  Co*  Gen’l 
Mtge*  Series  C,  1989 

50,000  Minneapolis,  St®  Paul  &  Sault  Ste*  Marie  Railway  Co# 

First  Cons*  50-yr#  Us,  1938 

50,000  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co*  First  &  Ref.  Mortgage 

Series  H,  5s*  1980 

25,000  St#  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Co.  Cons*  Mtge* 

G.B.  Series  A,  s,  1978  (c/D  Chase  National 
Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

Estate  of  C#  Sidney  Shepard,  deceased, 

Esther  A*  tord  Trust; 

1,7,327  -  In  final  settlement  of  the  Trust  created  for  Esther  A.  Ford 
under  Article  Fifth  of  the  Will  of  C*  Sidney  Shepard, 
deceased,  the  Board  has  received,  in  addition  to  $11+8*52  in  cash, 
|2,300  United  States  Defense  Bonds  2j$,  Ser.  G,  due  May  1,  1953 » 

registered  in  the  name  of  the  Board# 

The  Committee  voted  to  place  these  bonds  among  Investment 

Securities-Restricted  at  a  book  value  of  $2,300* 

War  Bombardment  Insurance: 

1+3— 328  -  The  Finance  Committee  gave  consideration  to  the  advisability 
of  renewing  such  War  Bombardment  Insurance  as  had  been  taken 

out  by  the  Board  on  its  Properties  and  Securities. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  it  was  felt  unnecessary  to 

renew  these  policies  upon  their  expiration* 

The  following  Memorial  Minutes  were  adopted  by  the  Board, 
after  which  Dr#  McConkey  led  in  the  closing  prayer* 
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J4.3-329  *•  The  Board  was  grieved  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  in 

Hoshiarpur  on  May  15th,  19U3#  from  pneumonia,  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Bailey  McCuskey  of  the  Punjab  Mission.  With  over  forty  years  of  rioh 
service  in  India  thus  completed,  she  now  enters  into  that  fullness  of 
life  in  Christ  toward  which  she  has  ever  striven  with  steadfast 
devotion# 

Lillian  Wherry  McCuskey  was  the  daughter  of  Elwood  Morris 
Wherry  and  Clara  Buchanan  Wherry  who  wont  to  India  in  I869  and  served 
there  until  1923;  her  aunt.  Miss  Sarah  ®#  Wherry,  went  out  in  1879  and 
served  until  1922;  her  eldest  sister,  Eleanor,  taught  art  in  Woodstock 
School  for  many  years* 

Lillian  Wherry  was  born  in  Kasauli,  in  the  hills  of  the 
Punjab,  on  November  2,  1876.  During  part  of  her  girlhood  her  parents 
were  in  America  educating  their  family,  educational  facilities  in. 

India  not  being  so  advantageous  then  as  they  are  today.  She  received 
her  early  education  in  Chicago,  later  going  to  Beloit  College, 
Wisconsin,  from  which  she  graduated  in  1899  with  the  degree  of  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts#  ,  . .  .  .  , 

It  is  not  strange,  with  such  a  background,  that  when  she 
came  out  to  India  in  1902  as  the  bride  of  Frank  Bailey  McCuskey  she 


Mrs*  F*  B* 
McCuskey 
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brought  unusual  gifts  qualifying  her  for  the  work  she  was  to  carry 
on  with  her  husband  for  more  than  forty  years#  Endowed  with  gifts  of 
mind  and  person,  with  a  sweet  voice  which  she  usod  graciously  for  the 
pleasure  of  others,  with  a  good  education  and  health  and  with  a 
life-long  knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  language,  she  was  able  to 
take  a  very  large  share  in  the  rapidly  developing  work  of  the  Punjab 
Mission*  A  woman  of  sound  judgment,  tact,  understanding  and  warm 
and  genuine  friendliness,  she  instinctively  did  the  large-minded  and 
true-hearted  thing#  She  was  singularly  successful  in  guiding 
activities  for  physical  and  mental  uplift  and  for  the  spread  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  among  not  only  the  simple  women  of  the  villages, 
inspiring  them  in  their  work  and  helping  them  to  organize  societies 
for  spiritual  help  and  for  service,  but  also  among  the  women  of  the 
higher  olasses,  sharing  in  all  their  efforts  for  advance,  in  their 
social  life  and  in  their  endeavors  for  public  reforms* 

Mrs#  McCuskey  was  a  valued  committee  worker  and  served  on 
many  committees  of  both  Mission  and  Church  in  the  effort  toward  the 
devolution  of  authority  from  the  Mission  to  Joint  Boards  of  the 
Church  and  the  Mission  and  later  of  the  Church  alone*  Bible 
institutes  for  the  leaders  among  the  women,  schools  for  illiterate 
women  and  girls,  stewardship  classes*— all  found  in  her  an  ardent 
leader  and  helper;  and  she  was  equally  eager  in  the  Womens  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies,  organizing  them  in  the  villages,  and  later  into 
Presbyterial  Societies,  and  finally  into  a  Synodical  for  the  several 
newly-formed  Presbyteries* 

Writing  of  some  of  her  contacts  with  the  higher-caste 
educated  women,  she  says,  11 1  much  enjoy  the  social  touch  with  the 
non-Christian  women;  in  these  days  of  changing  India,  when  Moslem 
women  are  laying  aside  the  purdah  and  Hindu  women  are  taking  part  in 
public  affairs  on  an  equality  with  men,  we  do  not  have  to  seek 
opportunities,  but  rather  to  choose  from  a  very  great  number  that 
daily  confront  us*”  When  the  refugees  from  Burma  arrived  unheralded, 
she  was  right  on  the  job  to  help;  she  drew  together  the  women  of  the 
"Women’s  Volunteer  Service”  of  Hoshiarpur  and  the  volunteers  from 
amongst  the  teachers  of  the  Mission  School,  and  Church  members,  being 
largely  responsible  for  organizing  the  activities  of  these  various 
groups* 

Her  husband*  s  companion  in  the  village  touring  whenever 
the  demands  of  a  family  of  five  children  made  it  possible,  Mrs* 
McCuskey  shared  in  his  work  and  inspired  the  wives  of  the  village 
workers  to  be  in  like  manner  helpers  of  their  husbands*  Serving  as 
far  as  possible  the  more  than  two  thousand  villages  of  their  dis¬ 
trict  meant  travelling  by  tonga  (a  horse-drawn  cart),  by  ox-cart,  by 
automobile,  or  on  foot,  camping  in  tents  and  sometimes  in  the  rest 
houses  of  the  Government  officials#  That  her  relation  to  the  women 
of  the  villages  was  not  merely  perfunctory  is  shown  by  the  following 
quotation  from  her  reports*  ”1  am  trying  to  get  acquainted  with 
every  Christian  woman  in  the  villages  personally;  the  childrens  names 
and  ages  are  entered  in  a  register,  and  a  note  as  to  whether  they  are 
attending  school.  Part  of  the  register  is  given  to  notes  on  each 
village  and  to  interesting  facts  or  stories  concerning  the  people, 
also  statistics  regarding  the  women  and  children*” 

She  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  preparation  of  her 
le  ssons  in  the  Bible  as  well  as  to  other  topics  which  fell  to  her 
share.  She  was  constantly  devising  new  plans  for  more  effective  work 
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.  -  many  lines*  This  account  of  her  work  is  very  far  from  being 
&  hau stive  of  the  various  types  of  activity  in  which  she  expressed ^her 
fvotiono  She  writes,  ”My  only  regret  is  that  I  could  do  no  more*" 
e  -n  nMy  service  seems  feeble  and  infinitesimal  in  the  enormous 
!6sk  before  us*«I  pray  God  that  I  may  become  more  worthy  to  carry  on 
XQ  work  entrusted  to  me.”  Hospitality  was  not  the  least  of  her 
Ytues®  One  writes,  ’’She  was  a  most  gracious  hostess  who,  along  with 
Mr,  McCuskey,  added  a  great  deal  to  the  life  of  Hoshiarpur  Station* 

But  reports*  statistics  and  the  supervision  of  various  schools  at 

different  times  did  not  daunt  her* 

Mrs*  McCuskeyTs  aunt — our  beloved  honorably  retired  mission¬ 
ary  Miss  Sarah  M*  Wherry-writes  of  her,  "I  never  saw  her,  nor  even 
heard  of  her  being,  other  than  optimistic®. *She  had  written  to  her 
children  that  she  and  their  father  had  decided  to  stay  on  the  job  fno 
matter  what  happened* ,M 

A  fellow  missionary  wrote*  ”Her  happy  spirit  and  infectious 
laugh  brought  to  many  an  understanding  of  the  joy  that  is  possible  in 
Christ.  She  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  real  fellowship 
was  promoted®  Born  and  brought  up  in  India,  in  the  Punjab,  she  was 
always  at  home  with  Punjabi  women  and  gave  of^herself  unstintedly  in 

service  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.” 

In  her  personal  reports  there  is  always  evident  a  longing 
nto  do  more  because  there  is  so  much  to  be  done*11  Recently  she  wrote* 
•I  have  taken  for  myself  for  this  coming  year  (19U3)  verse* 

’Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind  and  reaching  forth  unto 
those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  *  (Phil#  1:  13 »  At 

the  last  Annual  Meeting  I  was  much  strengthened  and  thrilled  by  the 
messages  brought  to  us  by  the  Spiritual  Fellowship  Missions  the 
addresses  of  Dr«  Leber  and  Dr.  EMiottwere  just  what  I  needed  to  ^ 
inspire  me  to  new  life  and  now  effort  in  the  task  which  is  mine* 

Mrs®  McCuskey  is  survived  in  India  by  her  husband  and  one 
daughter,  Mrs®  Rhea  M*  Ewing  of  the  Punjab  Mission;  by  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  here  in  America;  by  a  sister  and  brother,  an  aunt.  Miss  Sarah 
M.  Wherry,  and  by  a  host  of  friends  both  here  and  in  India*  She  will 
he  greatly  missed  by  all,  and  to  each  the  Board  would  express  its 
deepest  sympathy,  rejoicing,  however,  that  we  mourn  not  as  those  with¬ 
out  the  hope  of  a  glorious  reunion  to  come® 

U3-330  -  Christ  often  works  more  profoundly  through  His  quiet,  un« 
assuming  servants  than  through  those  in  high  places.  Such 
a  servant  of  Christ  was  Miss  Victoria  Ellen  MacArthur*  hI*D*,  a 
greatly  loved*  retired  missionary  of  the  Western  India  Mission. 

She  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  on  February  20th,  1862 f  she 
graduated  from  Park  College  in  189U  nnd  from  the  Northwe stern 
University  Women ? s  Medical  School,  Chicago,  in  1898*  The  following 
year  she  was  appointed  and  sent  to  the  Western  India  Mission® 

Most  of  her  service  was  given  in  Kolhapur  where  the 
Maharajah  of  the  State  of  Kolhapur  gave  grounds  and  Buildings  for  a 
Women1  s  Dispensary  ”that  the  needs  of  the  shy,  fearful  Indian  women 
ftight  be  supplied.”  Here  Dr*  MacArthur  was  a  host,  a  friend  in  need, 
a  wise  counsellor*  Deeply  sympathetic,  she  found  the  i 11b  and  sorrows 
she  saw  and  heard  "almost  more  than  human  nature  can  bear.  Like  her 
Master,  she  took  upon  herself  the  griefs  and  pains  of  the  people  to 
whom  she  went,  giving  herself  without  thought  for  herself*  During  t 


Dr. Victoria 
E. Mac Arthur 


influenza  epidemic  of  1918  she  worked  twenty-two  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  for  fifteen  days  and  nineteen  or  twenty  hours  a  day  for 
the  nex  fifteen  days.  Only  divinely-given  strength  and  a  Christ- 
like  love  could  make  suoh  sacrificial  service  possible.  Yet  in  her 
own  estimation  she  was  doing  nothing  worthy  of  special  note.  Time  and 

again  her  very  brief  and  sketchy  letters  concluded  with  the  sentence, 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  to  say.” 

When,  shortly  after  her  retirement  in  1930,  King  George,  the 

AmI  °fr^ldla;  °°£ferred  her  the  Kaiser-i-Hind  Medal  foAor 
notable  service  to  the  women  and  children  of  India,  she  was  probably 
more  surprised_ than  anyone  else.  She  wrote.  "I  certainly  did  not 
expeot  to  receive  any  such  attention,  as  I  did  not  expecAny  report 
of  my  work  to  go  beyond  my  own  doorstop.  However,  for  my  friends? 
sake,  I  am  glad  to  got  it.  The  work  itself  moans  much  to  me~ltro 

?  he  wk  ?ts°elSfPrSibly  Tld’  ^  15  the  ke^ote  lifc» 

Ad  "  k A  «th  meanf1,m“°h  to  me— more  than  any  honors  possibly 
could.  And  the  work  to  her  was  not  merely  the  healing  of  bodies. 

ALS  Zir\r°rt?nt  «°  hSr  that  ter  Pnhisnts  find^he  lift-  * 
giving  Christ.  She  wrote.  The  Gospel  message  is  after  all  the  most 

important  part  of  our  work.  While  I  do  all  I  can  to  help  these  poor 

Go°do1  **yS10aUy'  ereat  desire  is,  and  always  has  been,  to  get  the 
|  Gospel  ho  as  many  as  possible ” 

As  Dr.  HaoArthur  was  preparing  to  leave  India  for  the  last 
time,  she  said,  with  typical  modesty,  "I  have  mde  a  start."  In  the 
eyes  of  those  who  knew  her  she  had  accomplished  a  great  wo- k. 

,,  .  .  .  sho  has  made  another  start,  for  on  March  29,  19IP5,  from 

™  A?nrE’  She  t0  the  Christ  whom  Sho  loved  and 
.  d*  was  Probably  another  surprise  to  ter  when  He  erected 

£ £  rs  2“.'— “‘""I  -5T2. 

great  in  he?  wv ^oi®es  tho  lifo  of  this  servant  of  Christ  who, 
highly  to  India.  ^  n  s0  * 


Tho  mooting  adjourned  at  ktk5  P. 


Q\.  it .  '^$p-c^hj2A. 

J«  L#  Hooper 
Recording  Secretary 


Aug.  11,19U3 


,  jqq  -  $1,000,00  was  appropriated  for  Establishment  and.  Maintenance 
^  of  a  hostol  for  boys  in  Mexico  City*  Mexico  Mission*  fron 

Charles  C.  Wiokvd.ro*  Cortland*  New  York. 

Project  List  19U3-W+  page  7* 

tzjjgl  m  $25,00  was  appropriated  for  El  Jicaro  Chapel*  Guatemala 
^  Mission*  from  Young  Women* s  Society  of  First  iresbyterian 

Church  of  Sharon*  Pat 
Project  List  1943-W+  P*&G  U* 

U~k92  -  $25 #00  was  appropriated  for  Scholarship  Fund  for  Christian 
Nationals*  Bogota  Station*  Colombia  Mission*  from  lark 
Boulevard  Presbyterian  Church  Bible  Class*  Oakland*  California. 
Project  List  l9k3~Uh  page  2  item  1* 


Mexico, 

Boys  Hostel* 
Approp. 


Guatemala* 

El  Jicaro 

Chapel* 

Approp. 

Colombia* 
Scholarship 
Ed#  for  Chr# 
Nationals* 
Appr  op . 


L3-U93  -  $2lpL,00  was  appropriated  for  Training  of  lay  workers  in  the 
Central  Brazil  Mission,  from* 

Sixth  Chur  oh  of  Washington  City,  Washington,  D.  C* - on 

Mrs.  G*  R.  Chapman  -  "  " 

Women* s  Federation  of  Second  Pros*  Church,  Kansas  City, 

Missouri - 55*00 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Henke,  Or land  Park*  Illinois  * 

designated  for  Priorities  -  -  ±3  •33 

Rec»d  from  various  individuals  for  Furlough  Forward  Fund  102.67 

Project  List  19^3 “Wl  P^go  2. 

b3-b9k  -  $5*00  vjas  appropriated  for  Church  Building*  Foulassi  Station, 
West  Africa  Mission,  fron  Mrs.  Harry  Neely,  rec*d  through 

Rev*  A.  E.  Whiley. 

U3—U95  -  $25.00  was  appropriated  for  Evangelistic  work,  Yaounde 
Station,  West  Africa  Mission*  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W. 

Lothrop,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Column  D. 

U3-I4.96  -  The  following  memorial  minute  was  read  by  Dr*  Dodds,  after 
which  Miss  Sheppard  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer: 

Faith*  hope  and  love*  compounded  with  an  unquenchable  joy  and 
an  unconquerable  peace*  -  these  were  the  elements  of  which  the 
personality  of  Mrs#  Albert  Gordon  MoGaw  of  the  North  India  Mission 
appeared  to  bo  made  up. 

Mrs*  MoGaw,  the  former  Miss  Ella  R.  Hersman*  was  born 
I  December  2I4.*  1866,  at  Hersman*  Brown  County*  Illinois#  She  graduated 
from  Blackburn  College  in  1888.  Married  in  August  189U*  she  and  Mr. 
MoGaw  sailed  for  India  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

Most  of  the  thirty-six  years  of  their  service  were  given  in 
the  city  and  district  of  Etah*  at  a  time  when  the  Spirit^ of  G0d  ms 
Moving  mightily  among  the  untouchables  in  the  so-called  Mass 
I  Movements” •  During  their  time  the  Christian  community  in  the  area 
was  at  least  tripled  by  conversions*  chiefly  from  the  Bhangi  or 
sweeper  caste.  To  Mr.  and  I!rs.  MoGaw  these  downtrodden*  ignorant* 


Brazil* 

Training 
Lay  Workers* 
Approp. 


W*  Africa* 
Church  Bldg. 
Foulassi * 
Approp. 

T.  Africa* 
Evang.  work* 
Yaounde* 
Approp. 

Memorial 
Minute  * 

Mr  s  #  A  •  G . 

MoGaw 


pgrstitious  people  were  the  ’’children  of  God”  and  the  ’’Saints  in 
h"*  In  McGaws  saw  more  truly  than  many  who  prided  them-. 

Ives  on  being  more  worldly  wise*  If  progress  in  spiritual  things  is 
the  test  of  sPiritual  vitality,  those  untouchables,  under  the  tutelage 
/the  MoGaws ,  showed  themselves  as  truly  Christian  as  are  many  with 
\on(rer  and  richer  heritage. 

Mr#  and  Mrs.  McGaw  always  worked  together.  When  on  itinera¬ 
tion  among  the  hundreds  of  villages  in  their  district,  he  would  go  to 
th0  men  and  she  to  the  women.  Finally,  they  would  bring  their  groups 
together  for  a  service  worship.  If  they  gathered  the  Christians 
into  the  central  station  for  short-term  schools  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  life,  she  would  teach  the  women  and  children  while  he  was 
^voting  his  attention  to  the  training  of  elders  and  men  leaders. 

L  Thqy  loved  these,  their  people,  truly,  putting  them  foremost 

in  their  efforts,  thoughts  and  prayers*  And  their  love  was  truly 
reciprooatod#  Sad  were  the  farewells  when  Mr*  McGaw  was  compelled  to 
retire  in  1930  because  of  ill  health#  Even  today,  in  those  remote 
villages,  there  are  many  who  speak  with  deep  affection  of  "McGaw  Sahib 

and  Mem  Sahib"  • 

It  was  during  the  long  period  of  Mr.  McGaw  s  hopeless  ana 
distressing  illness  that  Mrs.  McGaw* s  faith  shone  bright,  and  her  un¬ 
quenchable  joy  and.  peace  were  most  manifest.  Retired  in  India,  among 
their  friends,  Mrs#  McGaw  continued  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the 
community  and  would  take  back  to  her  husband  cheerful  accounts  of 
events  and  people,  thus  sustaining  his  interest  and  his  contacts. 

During  those  years  her  life  was  a  constant  inspiration  to  those  who 
knew  her  and  a  constant  rebuke  to  any  tendency  toward  discouragement 

or  cynicism# 

Now,  as  of  July  7,  19k3#  she  has  again  joined  him,  going 
from  their  beloved  India  to  be  with  him  in  that  plaoe  where  there  are 
no  limitations  of  sickness  and  where  her  love  and  faith  and  joy  can 
flower  even  more  richly  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Christ  whom  they  have 

evor  loved  and  served. 

The  Board  cannot  mourn  a  life  so  richly  and  beautifully  lived. 

It  can  only  rejoice  in  it  and  thank  God  for  it.  To  Mrs.  McGaw’ s 
children  and  grandchildren  the  Board  sends  its  affectionate  greetings 
and  prays  that  they  may  be  deeply  blessed  in  their  memories  of  her 
and  in  their  rich  heritage. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  lOtljO  A.  M. 

o 
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Lew#  K#  Anderson 

Acting  Recording  Secretary 
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Tho  passing  of  this  sturdy  son  of  Scotland  was  liko  tho 
fallin£  of  an  oak  in  tho  forest#  Ho  had  long  facod  tho  sky  with 
mighty  strength,  and  undor  tho  shado  of  his  bonevolent  being  many 
taken  shelter#  Tho  gontlenoss  of  tho  Saviour  dwelt  within  him, 
and  his  influence  was  folt  bonignly  throughout  a  wido  area-#  One  of 
tho  mighty  has  fallen,  and  it  is  with  doop  sorrow  that  many  now  say, 
iijho  place  that  onco  know  him  shall  know  him  no  more'1* 

To  his  sorrowing  family  -  to  Mrs#  Lona  Lydia  Miller 
McGregor,  his  sons,  Rumsoy  M#  and  Robert  G#  McGregor,  and  his  two 
daughters.,  Mrs.#  G.#  J#  Hamilton  and  Mrs#  Talbot  Curtin,  tho  Board 
extends  its  profound  sympathy,  and  is  thankful  for  this  noble  spirit 
oono  out  from  God# 

•»  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  records  tho 
death  of  tho  Reverend  C#  Waldo  Cherry,  D*D»  ,  LL#D#,  who 
served  this  Board  with  distinction  from  192?  to  1942*  In  his 
death  wo  sustain  a  real  loss,  not  only  in  the  genial  fellowship 
which,  ho  radiated  and  the  practical  wisdom  which  he  gave,  but  also 
in  his  devotion  to  the  causo#  Throughout  all  his  long  and  useful 
ministry  of  forty-seven  years  ho  has  recognized  tho  larger 
responsibilities  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  has  boon  a  sympathetic 
supporter  of  that  work,  and  has  brought  to  the  agencies  in  which 
he  has  served  a  sustained  interest  and  a  wholesome  counsel#  He  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh  of  devout  parents,  John  D-#  and  Katherine  Stebbins 
Cherry,  and  carried  that  influence  into  his  life’s  work#  After  being 
graduated  from  Princeton  University  and  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  he  began  his  ministry  in  the  Natrona  Church  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh#  While  there  he  married  Sara  Ann  Fleming 
and  as  the  years  passed  his  home  was  blessed  with  two  sons,  Walter  F# 
and  Ralph  Waldo,  and  one  daughter,  Katherine  F#  During  his  ministry 
ho  served  five  Presbyterian  churches  until  his  retirement  in  1939  u 
Natrona,  Pa*,  from  1897-1901;  Parnassus,  Pa#,  from  I9OI-I903,  the 
Sooond  Church  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  from  1903-19l4}  the  Central  Church  of 
Rochester,  N.Y. ,  from  19li4-1922j  and  the  Pine  Street  Church  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa*,  from  1922-1939*  His  retirement  was  not  to  in¬ 
activity  but  one  of  great  usefulness  in  which  he  served  as  an  interim 
pastor  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Will iams port,  Lowistown,  Steelton, 
and  Huntingdon,  all  of  them  in  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania#  In  all  of 
this  work  ho  conscientiously  gave  his  best  with  unstinting  devotion 
and  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  the  people#  His  death  came  quite 
suddenly  in  his  sloop  in  the  71st  year  of  his  life  on  Tuesday  morning, 
October  10^  1944*  while  he  was  sojourning  in  his  summer  homo  in  tho 
American  Legion  Country  Club  Colony,  south  of  Mount  Union,  Pennsylvania!, 
and  the  services  wore  held  in  the  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa#,  on  the  following  Friday  afternoon  at  2j30  o’clock* 

It  would  bo  difficult  for  this  Board  to  evaluate  the  mean** 
lng  of  his  services  to  the  missionary  enterprise  or  to  measure  the 
influence  of  his  life  in  the  many  interests  and  contacts  which 
comprised  his  busy  years#  But  they  have  been  a  healing  grace  to  those 
whom,  thoy  have  touched  and  they  have  left  his  world  bettor  than  ho 
found  it#  Wo  would  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  vd.fe  who 
survives  him  and  to  his  two  sons,  Walter  F#  of  Buffalo,  N.Y*  ,  Ralph  W* 
of  Now  York  City,  and  to  his  daughter  Katherine  F# ,  tho  wife  of  tho 
Rovorond  Harold  L#  Thomson  of  Little  Falls,  N.Y*,  and  to  his  brother 
Allon  of  Baltimore,  Maryland*  Wo  commend  them  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
^hom  ho  served  so  woll  and  Whom  they  love  for  their  comfort  and  abiding 
poaco  in  this  hour  of  their  loss# 


Nov#  20,19i4i4 


Dr#  C. 

Waldo  Chorry 


Tho  meeting  adjourned  at  5*30  P*M# 


A 


L#  Hooper 
Recording  Secretary 


THE  NEWSGAY 


FOURTH  ISSUE 


'uarch  19^5 


As  w e  face  this  year  of  19^5*  the  ordinary  greetings  seem  too  flippant  and 
■  perfioi8*!'  So  I  turn  to  the  East  for  my  greeting  -  MAY  GOD  GRANT  YOU; PEACE  and 
I  oUr  wonderful  Book,  "Have  no  cares,  but  in  everything  with  prayer  and  praise,  put 
F  r  requests  before  God,  and  the  peace  of  God  which  is  deeper  than  all  knowledge  will 
Jeep  your  lloar^s  an<*  minds  in  Christ  Jesus#  (Basic  English  N.T.,  Phil.  I*:  6>7) 


The  last  issue  of  the  Newsgay  had  an  urgent  appeal  for  news  from  the  W. I.M* 

|any  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  A. A,  Browne,  Dr.  Hanhum,  and  Dr.  Wilfred  Jones  for  items 
given.  I  sm  very  grateful. 


Some  of  you  have  not  reoeived  all  of  the  three  previous  issues.  They  were 
February,  June  and  "third  issue”  (sent  out  in  October)  19^4*  If  anY  of  You  carQ  "to 
leceive  the  number  which  may  be  lacking,  please  drop  me  a  line,  telling  me  the  one 
|0u  lack.  I  will  send  it  to  you  as  long  as  the  issue  lasts  .Please  give  me  your 
lexact  address# 


Some  have  asked  about  the  costs,  some  have  sent  me  one,  two  and  more  dollars# 

If  ea.ch  one  who  has  not  sent  me  any  money  will  send  me  one  dollar,  that  will  be:. 
suffioiQn'b  for  the  present.  Those  who  have  already  sent  may  disregard  any  references 
to  costs,  until  I  definitely  indicate  that  the  second  dollar  is  needed.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  receive  the  paper  for  the  future,  please  let  me  know#  And  be -sure  to  s end  me 
kny  interesting  items  you  think  .others  would  be  interested  to  know*  They  will,  be 
gratefully  received. 

I  THE  GATES  AJAR 

•  ,  •  •  W#  y- 

t 

For  all  tho  saints  who  from  their  labour  rest,  • 

iWho  Thee  hy  faith  before  the  world  confessed,  ■<■■ 

Thy  name,  0  Jesus,  be  forever  blest.  Allelulial  Alloluliai  u:  ■ 

•>  ,  . .  .  -  v 

/  11 

Thou  wast  their  Rock,  their  Fortress  and  their  Might 
Thou,  Lord,  their  Captain  in  the  well-fought  fight. 

Thou,  in  tho  darkness  drear /"their  ono  true  Light*  AlleluliaX  Alleluiial 


And  when  tho  fight  is  fierce,  the  warfare  long,  , 

Steals  on  tho  car  tho  distant  triumph  song,  .  * 

And  hearts  arc  bravo  again  and  arms  aro  strong;  Alleluiial. Alleluiial 

Sinco  tho  last  issue  of  "Tho  Nows  gay"  the  gates ;  of  pearl-,  havo  swung  open  many 
times  for  those  who  have  boon  our  companions  along  tho  way. 

From  tho  Board’s  Office  I  copy  this  notice*  .  _ 

" It  is  with,  doop  regret  that  we  report  the  death  of  t  Mr.  George  Dunbar,  H.R. 

of  tho' Forth  Indian  Mission.  According  to  the  radiogram..  Mr.  Dunbar 
diod  at  Dehra  Dun,  U.P. ,  India,  on  January  28th.  Mrs.  Dunbar,  (Elizabeth 
Lewis  Dunbar ,  M.D.)  has  boon  practising  in  the  Landour- Community  Hospital 
and  will,  probably  continue  in  India.  A  son  al  spy  survives.,  lining  in  England, 
■  according  to  our  last  information,  and  a  sistor  and  brother  in  California. 

Our .hearts  go  out  in  deep  sympathy  to  Mrs .  Dunbar ,  who  will  bo  carrying 
oil  alone  at  Dphrn  Dun,  tp  tho  son  in  ,En gland  and  to  the  many  who  will  miss 
this  friend  of  India." ^  .  v* 

L  Mrs.  Gould,  just  recently  arrived  in  HAS. A.,  writes*  "Ify  brother  Edward  Newton’s 
|po  died  on  Sunday  tho  ll^th  of  January.  Tho  letters  tolling^hor  illness  wont  to 
York  and  did  not  got  to  me  in  California  until  after  her  death.  I  hope  I  can 


-2~ 

persuade  Edward  to  leave  Chicago  for  a  while.”  Her  husband.  Rev.  Aylmer  Gould,  was 
still  in  Pasadena  when  she  wro’tOf  ”He  will  be  going  to  Mobile,  Ala*  shortly  to  his 

son  Kenneth,  where  I  shall  join  him  later. " 

*  " '  ■  * 

Miss  Anna  R.  Clark,  formerly  of  the  N.'I*  Mission  wrote  in  December  that  her 
mother,  after  a  long  illness  had  just  passed  ’on  to  her  heavenly  home#  She  was  happy 
in  the  thought  of  her  release  and  present  joy.  ; 

Miss  Lovett,  H.R.  of  N.I.  Mission,  has  lost  her  mother;  Miss  Howsen  also  of 
the  N.I.  Mission  has  lost  both  her  sister  and  her  father  within  We  pas'fc  year;'  Miss 
Freeman  of  the  W#I#  Mission  has  lost  her  father. 

Rev#  Ray  W»  Bachtell  of  the  'Thailand  Mission  died  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  October  6, 

19U+»  They  had  arrived  in  Furrdkhabad  in  February  19^2  after  their  long  trek  from 
Chiengmai,  Thailand  which  they  left  in  December  19ljl«  About  half  of  the  Thai  Mission 
arrived  in  India  and  found  work  that  was  very  much  needed*  The  Bachtolls  took  over 
the  work  of  the  Fergers  who  were  just  starting  on  furlough# 

In  the  Memorial  Minute  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  Mr#  Bachtell* s  remarkable  ability  for  friendship#  In  one  of 
his  latest  reports  he  had  written, ^.Tork  loses  much  of  its  reality  if  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  sincere  and  practical  friendship.”  The  Thai  people  always  felt 
froo  to  approach  him.  He  ms  always  eager  to  place  othorsin  the  lead,  especially 
his  Thai  associates.  Many  of  his  reports  to  the  Board  indicate  his  eagerness  in  this 
direction.  Ho  was  always  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Mission  as  a  whole.  His 
ifellow  workers  noted  his  poise  and  his  fairness#  He  was  elected  again  and  again  to 
the  Executive  Committee  to  head  up  the  Evangelistic  work  to  which  he  gave  his  most 
earnest  efforts. 

Mrs#  Sarah  Ogden  Alvis  has  written  me  of  the  illness  and  death  of  her  sister 
[ Mary  Ogden  Ger dine ,  November  18,  19i|U#  In  September  she  had  taken  up  teaching  Week 
Day  Religious  classes  in  several  towns  around  Centerville,  California.  She  was  ill 
for  a  week  then  forced  herself  back  to  work  for  about  three -weeks#  The  middle  of 
[October  she  was  again  back  in  bod  violently  ill#  The  Board's  physician.  Dr#  A.  C. 

[Reed,  pronounced  it  leukemia,  for  which  no  remedy  is  yet  known#  Her  husband,  on 
[duty  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  her  parents  stranded  in  Melbourne  wore  informed,  but 
I  the  efforts  to  get  them  back  to  California  were  unsuccessful#  Their  brother,  David, 

[was  given  emergency  leave  from  the  Aleutians  but  did  not  arrive  until  November  26th# 

I  Mrs.  Alvis  and  husband  were  the  only  members  of  the  family  present  during  her  illness 
[and  death#  — 

|  Glenn  was  in  the  East  in  Special  Sorvice  Unit  in  Cheltenham,  Maryland,  and  was 
[ about”t’o~  change  to  Logansport,  so  was  not  granted  leave# 

In  a  letter  from  a  friend  came  this:  ”Hrs#  Compton,  Mary  Rico's  mother,  the 
Isold  Star  Mother  of  some  years  ago,  is  a  dear,  and  a  wonderful  eighty-five  year  old 
■who  is  proud  of  it  and  keeps  going  to  Missionary  societies  and  so  forth.”  It  was  not 

[long  after  that  when  I  heard  that  she  had  joined  those  who  have  gono  before.  Mrs. 

■Rice  had  written,  rtWetve  been  ’on  tho  road*  most  of  the  time  ‘for  the  last  two  months, 
|wTEh  just  a  few  days  with  my  doar  mother  at  Yfooster  now  and-  then  in  between  engage¬ 
ments#  i*m  hoping  to  be  able  to  stay  with  her  more  after  this  fall  rush  is  over  and 
Before  the  spring  rush  begins#”  How  glad  she  will  be  that  she  had  even  those  all  too 

[few  days  with  her  doar  mother,  those  precious  last  days  before  she  slipped  across 

[from  this  grim  world  of  today  into  the  ”Glory  Land  . 

I  One  of  the  cards  of  greeting  received  by  mo  this  Christmas  was  from  Dr#  Adelaide 
||oodard#  Little  did  I  realize  as  I  road  it  how  soon  she  would  be  in  the  Presence  of 
P^ToNE  whom  she  had  served  so  unstintedly  during  her  years  in  India  and  all  her  life* 


'hortly  before  'tliat'she  had' -written  about  ho^H  b  0mf  oft  ably -she  i£§yr  situated  in  the 
(fenny  Home*  the  lovely  Presbyterian  Home  in  Seattle.  She;  sp’oke'-of  the  surroundings, 
feToernTful  views,  the  wonderful  care,  the  freedom s to  live  her  orm  life9  and  the 
/,-ne  companionship#  She  was.  ”  home  sick  for  India” ‘but  found  opportunities  to  help 
In  the  Home  at  first,  but  latterly 'not  quite’ so  able' to  help.  Some  one,  writing  of 
jer  said,  .’’She  always  was  a  wonder' and  still  is.*  Another  told  of  how  the  hospital 
•  n  patehgarh  had  been  started  in  1903  in  a  little  two  room  mud  hut  by  Dr.  .Ann 
lullerton  and  her  sister  Mary;  in  1910  it  was  given  over  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission, 
lyrthFirntil  1915,  when  Dr.  vroodard  arrived  did  the  plans  for  a  general  hospital 
let  under  way.  In  '19^3  under  the  splendid  leadership  of  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Port  va  war 
transfer  from  Thailand)  was  the  first  unit  of  the  Adelaido  Woodard  Hurses  Home  com- 
Iloted*  Dr.  Woodard  had  resigned  before  this  for  health  reasons,  but  express o 
IhprooiatronTthat  this  new  unit  ms  named  for  her.  She  hoped  that  Dg^_ana  °’?I— 

|ni  7<Iiss  Newman  could  get  back  to  Fatohgarh.  Dr.  Woodard  died  January  8,  194> 

Tu  a  ’’Form”  ‘letter  from  the  Kenneth  Parkers  from  Wooster  in  September  they  wrote 
Ls  follows,  ” Tho  happiest,  saddest  week  of  the  year  camo  in  April.  Early  one  morning, 

"Mint  Katherine",  wife  of  Kenndth's  brother  Albert  stopped  for  a  day  on  hor  w^-home 
the  ToaTd~mooting  in  SSTTorET  No  had  such  a  lovely  visit..  Two  days  later  .she 
telephoned  that  dear  Mother  Parker  had  slept  her  way  peacefully  into  Hoavon.  All  i 
.  Y,ho  ~rc  in  the  U.S.A.  were  there  with  Beulah  and  several  of  tho  sisters  in 

fc!  nrlinia  ?eprosentated  Me  too  India  families.  Wo  miss  Moth^E2£  ^atly, 

[but  can 'only  rojoico  with  her  that  at  last  she  has  come  into  hoi  own. 

.  Dr.  Dodds  writes,  "It  is  with  mingled  feelings  that  wo  send  you  word  of  tho 
Loath  of  Mrs.  H.C.  Volte  the  morning  of  February  5th  m  a  Philadelphia 
losDital .— fo‘  mourn  the  Toss  of  a  beloved  friend,  but  wo  rejoice  in  her  release  . 

V,  suffering  into  the  fullness  of  Life  Eternal.  Whon  the  hopelessness  ox  he 

hhys*ic''l  -Condition  became  known  and  she  needed  constant  nursing  attention,  it  was 
physical  o°‘-a  eion  d  hospital,  reluctant  as  Mowbray  and  Marjorie  wore  to 

PrWr+on  w  T  at  ton-thirty;  Thursday  morning,  February  dth. 

rt-’voitTvdll  ^  mi  ssed  by  a  host  of  frionds  both  hero  and  ^India,  where 
her  many  deeds  of  kindness  and  h?1*’^ln8Q®  “ La rts  -o ’ out'  in  deep  sympathy  to  Mowbray 

want°to  write' them  SK**  -eir  adLeL,  in  case  you  do 
not  have  it,  is:  302  Jackson  Ave. ,  Lexington,  Va# 

[.  I  cannot  close  this  section  without  reference^  ^^P-in^o^one^f ^ndia- s^ _ 

yreat  Christians#.  The  •  £ht^ Re.^ '•  ‘ jo.~~TrTl9T2  the  diocese  of  .. 

Bishop  in  India  died  on  January  2nd  <-  Cl°  thirty  ‘two  years  of 

Dornakal  was  formed  and  Mr#  A.^ja^as  chose^Bishop,  entire 

his  episcopate  the  diocese  became  o-  J  than  200  000.  He  was  a  leader 

Anglic  ah  communion,  with  •  n  interdenominational  societies,  Y.M.C.A., 

Jot  only  in  his  own  denomination  bu  -  •  representative  of  Indian 

SSSnf  °  i"  Europe  Ld  also  here  in  the  U.S.A. 

H*  Indian  Christian  community  will  greatly  mss  .  im. 

WESTERN  INDIA  MISSION  -NEWS  ITEiE  J  HONORABLY  RETIRED  AND  RESIGNED 

Dr.  Allison  Bryan  writes,  *Greet in gs, trm 
Jia  thfti  e^wemorablo  i-ars. -Bry..n 

'United  Freo  Church  Mission  in  Poona.  Presbyterian  Church  of 

After  leaving  India  I  was  a  pastor  Dor  -1,.  ye-w 


c^efa*  N<J*  Fox*  more  than  a  year  I  have  served  as  an  Army  C/hdplain.,  having  Mrs* 
gj-yan  'wd’kh  mQ  most  of  the  time#  How  much  longer  this  happy  arrangement  may  continue 
highly  problematical  * 

Our  children  are  in  the  New  York  City  area*  Janet  has  interrupted  her  college 
course  to  accept  a  teaching  position  in  the  Nursery  School  at  The  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  N*Y,  C#  Helen  is  in  her  second  year  of  college  at  Sarah  Lawrence,  Bronxville, 
N.Y. 

Dr#  Francis  D.  Ellis  was  from  1919-1929  on  tho  hospital  staff  of  Miraj#  Ho 
married  Miss  Carolyn  Welles  of  the  American  Marathi  Mission  (Congregational)  and  they 
wore  stationed  at  Islampur#  There  he  established  a  dispensary  as  a  center  for  medi¬ 
cal  and  evangelical  itineration#  They  are  living  in  Farmington,  Conn#,  with  a  son 
and  daughter# 

The  four  children  of  Rev#  and  Mrs#  George  H*  Ferris,  (1878-18914)  are  in  Michigan* 
They  wore  born  in  Panhala,  in  Kolhapur  State*  Mr#  Ferris  died  in  I89I4  and  Mrs*  Ferris 
then  served  some  five  years  at  Kolhapur  and  after  hor  resignation  lived  in  Detroit, 
Michigan  until  hor  death  in  1938* 1 

George  Chauncey  Ferris,  their  oldest  son  is  a  fruit  farmer  at  East  Jordon,  Mich* 

1  Ralph HeTH/dHie'  second  son,"  was  a  minister  in  Congregational  Churches 4  served  as 
[chaplain  - and  instructor  in  tho  First  Yforld  War,  and  had  held  judicial  posts#  Ho  is 
thought  to  bo  in  Lansing,  Mich#  Horbort  married  Daisy  Thackwell  daughter  of  Dr. 

[ Reos e  Thackwell  of  the  Punjab  Mission#  He  is  an  artist  in  Detroit.  Phoebe,  now 

I  Sr  3 »  Russell-  Shi  el  d  s ,  also  lives  in  Mich#  *  address  210  Farrand  Park  Ave#,  Highland, 

[ifichigan# 

I  '  . 

• 

Dr »  -  and  Mr s *  W» M,  Fi r or  wore  at  Miraj,  1930-1931 ;  they  left  to  go  home  to  raise 
■  money  fnd  promoto  interests  for  Medical  Education  in  India  and  was  urged  to  return  for 
[that  work#  Ho  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  in  tho  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
in  Baltimore# 

!Irs.  Joseph  F.  Graham,  nee  Scheurman,  (Emily  E. )  was  in  evangelistic  work  at 
I  Kolhapur,  Sangli  and  Vengurla,  and  after  her  marriage  lived  in  Kodoli.  Since  their 
[return  to  America  in  1919,  her  home  has  been  in  Pasadena,  California.  Dr#  Graham 
[died  in  1922#  He  had  been  fifty  years  in  service  as  a  missionary#  Dr*  Graham*  s 
[daughter  Caroline,  widow  of  Dr#  Lew  B*  Walton,  who  was  a  professor  in  Kenyon  College, 
[(Jambier,  Ohio,  is  living  in  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio#  Two  of  her  brothers,  Ralph  and 
IRoscoe  are  Congregational  ministers# 

Miss  Ruth  Grierson  (1927-I93I4)  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr*  Robert  and  Jennie 
I H«  (Sherman)  Grierson,  who  were  in  the  China  Inland  Mission  at ' Wenchow'/ “cTTinai  MTss 
phernan  had  been  from  I889-I898  at  several  stations  in  Vfestem  India#  Miss  Ruth 
[Grierson  was  principal  of  Esther  Patton  School  in  Kolhapur  and  on  her  return  to  the 
■U.S.A*  served  several  years  as  librarian  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  M156,» 

[she  is  now  librarian  of  Maryville  College,  Tenn#  Her  sister  Lois  is  a  nurse. 

Miss  Jane  Alice  Thompson  served  from  19114-1928  in  the  W.  1 . M*  for  two  terms  in 
[the  EstheV Patton  School,  Kolhapur*  Now,  as  Mrs*  Henry  Guhleman,  she  lives  at 
[Gfeenberry  Road,  Jefferson  City,  Mo#  She  writes,  "As  I  am  Mo#fs  first  president  in 
IChurch  Women  Council  Work,  it  is  real  pioneer  work  and  you  know  that  always  requires 
puch  time  and  patience#  Naturally  as  a  former  missionary  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
Piurch  work’  of  various  kinds*  Then  since  my  marriage  I  have  been  very  active  in 
fivic  affairs#  Recently  I  was  appointed  by  our  mayor  as  the  Chairman  of ^ the. Public 
plfare  Committee  of  the  Post-War  Planning  Board.  I  had  a  wonderful  visit  with  the 
[Spurns  in  Columbus  while  attending  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Council  of  Church 


tfy  husband  has  bean  Super intendfirrl-  n-**  on*.  ip  , . 
many  years  and  it  is  that  Church  of  which  T  an  a  "i”*' h™  and  Eeforraed  S.S.  for 
#ill  always  have  a  tender  spot  for  the  PresbyterilTcLch!'  BUt  *  SUPP°S6  ** 

.rdeals^thr ou^whi ^"ohr ' °”s  (1901-1938)  shows  many  of  the 

r  was  declared  the  first  Sunday  S°  thelr  °hins  U?J 

lonths  looking  for  a  house.  ^re  L  ^o  ^esb^IrlL  rb  ^ 

attend  all  there  are-  speak  in  all  of  them  7  ,  ,  Church  where  they  are,  so  they 

they  miss  their  American  friends  sreftlv  h„t  ^  various  °lubs  and  issions! 

to  America.  They  were  in  India  from  1Q01  to  iq*i  ^  °pportuVty  at  Present  of  getting 
more  often  from  their  Indian  than  from  tn  •  b  ' .  ^Eey  S8^  news  from  Western  India, 

of  Miraj  are  in  both  Amy  S  w  ^he rlllZllT7  f*”*"  Y°Ung  Chr*stians 
again  with  underground  shelters  Yn  accoun^f Zl  „  e  a°9Uainted 

prefer  to  remain  near  their  homes  as  ! P^-otless  planes".  Their  relatives 

the  children  are  losing  sent  aZ  a  i  a  ”-»':roof  0Ver  their  heada-  But  ' 

praying  that  this  coming  Un-istLs may* find  a  ITiel  ^  T  &r°  aU 

are  longing  to  return  home.  Many  people  are  returning  to  a  more  spiritual  life^67 

WJsbyUTIaH’*'” and" " Chr ist ian  Horfll"  V  ^  4,107  g0t  from  "Wom^  a»d  Missions", 

nany  otLsv  Farnhamfwh!"  theTare  Uvin,  if  f?  4°  the  °f 

uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  and  III S’  •  P  !  f°r  'RotirGd  folks’  'from 

’the  Retired  folks  and  tho  H.S.  students  The  )»!!?  oonsol°us  of  the  gap  between 
they  constrain  our  men  to  wait  upontd!  J^n^h^h^  nil 

aS  °y  iB  in  Grammar  SOh°01-  ^KrKaS  eocn  tho  King  a^oon  thor?£ 


"Western  India  Notos"  supplies  these  clippings. 

K  S^jaLlie  "vegsteting.  in  U.S.A.  shows  how  "Life  Begins  at  Seventy"  f  see  leaflet 

f>y  Div  Samuel  -.  Zwemer  formerly  of  Arabia,  Egypt,-  etc)  and  how  he  ajd  his  wife  are 

oh  while,  at  the  same  time  living  patriotically  (“Grow  Food"  “can 
as  teach  in  p-  S.S  ^  u 


t\  ,  -  paoi  x.o oiuaiiy  (  ’  lirow  food"  1 

j  a*  well  as  teaching  S.S.,  preaching,  showing  hospitality,  and  generally 
Iff  their  Contribu-H  nn.<?:  -h«  -f-Vici  T _ o  f ,  . 


poking  life  wor' 

?CX( 

L  V  .  #  o  "  ^  *  9  r  *■  ^  OlAUVVJLi^ 

0f  tS^-COn^ibUt^On"  t0  the  Joy  and  happiness  of  their  comrades.-  The  Editor 
writes,.  "Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  the  ceaseless  and  varied 
L dl  t  i  f  •  remarkable  man  and  his  Scotch  wife.  Educator,  evangelist, 
W--all  '  rd cf’  flnA*° none-of  us  had  such  grasp  of  Mission  affairs  and  of  the 

akaur  time  6  of,mls310nary  strat0Ey  as  he,-— We  can  only,  wistfully  hope  that. 
m..Um  approaches  we.  may  be  able  to  grow  old- half  so  gracefully."  re 

enti+itaf.ifc-,l0le  fr°m  MisB  Melanie  Ppdegraff  from- the  same  number  of  the  W.I.N.  is 
entiled  "Whom  Allah  tanned  together".  It  tells  of  a  Moslem  wedding  imitation 

"I  am  fl3  l?rds.  and,also  following  them  "let -no  man  put  asunder".  The  writer  adds, 
of .the  f  ®.oha:  'jhe  ®torn  admonition  of  the  envelope  must  have  caused  many  friends 
amily  to  wonder  whence  had  come  that  amazingly  new  and  unorthodox’  ideal  J  " 

-  ;  .  •  -  .  •  ;  * 

:flAal}y  a  bit  of  political  nev/s  spicily  writtenv  (I  wish  some  of  my 

mi.hi  t  tC<1Ua:Lntan0eS  W0Uld  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  road  these  articles!  They 
be  less  sure  that,  they  knew  how  the  English- should  deal  -with  Indial) 

'VbrvnQ  QV1  senb_ences  Prom  “India  at  the  Moment'*  from  the  April  -  number,  of  Yf.  I.N  "  " 

!finauiq  °f  !flH/iSAB!Pl  ask  only  for  (i)  Sclf  Government  and  (2)  No  reforms  of 

m*  The  L0aguo  ,  Moslem  solution  is  “Pakistan"  -  There  are  [^Hindus  in  the 


~6~ 

Pakistan  area.  There  are  20,000,000  Muslims  in  the  Hindu  or  non-Pakistan- area.— 
m  should  ohe  Hindu  minority  accept  from  the  Muslim  majority,  what  the- Muslims 

th0m™  n0t  ?repared  t0  acc®P-b  Trom  the  All-India  Hindu  majority?”  As  for 

the  20,000,000  Muslims  left  out  of  Pakistan  they  are  quietly  jettisoned  and 
forgotten#  *1  deprecate  thetendencyt  says  Mr.  Baig  the  speaker,  tvery  prevalent,  of. 
putting  all  the  whole  blame  for  Communal  disharmony  on  British  shoulders."  .  . 

Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Miraj  Medical  Center,  19^ 

Present  members  of  the  W.I.M.  and  those  more  recently  resigned  are  sure  to  be 
familiar  with  the  details  of  this  significant  Jubilee,  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
readers  of  the  NEWSGAY"  I  am  trying  to  make  a  "digest"  of  the  very  interesting 

r®p^t  ^?ntJne  bY  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Wilfred  Jones  who  was  for  some  time  in  charge 
of  the  Sir  Wm.  Wanless  Sanatorium,  and  is  now  in  medical  work  in  California. 

arrived  in  India  in  November  I889.  Beginning  with  a  mud  hut  for  a 
dispensary,  his  own  bath  room  for  the  operating  room  and  two  servants *  rooms  for 
inpatients,  he  worked  on  until  in  1933,  in  California,  "quietly  in  his  sleep,  in 
marked  contrast  to  his  years  in  ceaseless  activity,  this  great  soul  passed  away." 

.In  1909  Charles  E,  Vail  arrived  in  India.  This  permitted  Dr,  Wanless  to 
go  on  a  much  needed  furlough.  He  managed  the  Hospital  successfully  during  Dr. 
y.anless^s  absence,  and  then  worked  on  quietly  with  him  on  his  return.  His  two  main 
interescs  were  surgery  and  shooting.  He  was  a  superb  marksman;  and  was  so  skilled 

m  general  surgery  that  surgeons  both  in  India  and  America  watched  him  with  awe  and 
amazement. 

Before  his  retirement  Dr.  Wanless  was  honored  by  government  with  knighthood  and 
became  Sir  William  Wanless. 

After  Sir  William*  s  retirement  Dr.,  Vail  carried  the  wholo  burden  of  administrative 
and  professional  responsibilities.  Ho  loved  and  encouraged  the  village  work,  the 
feed i cal  School. was  greatly  strengthened,  the  number  of  bods  rose  from  225  to,275. 
ihcn  in  thc.primo  of  his  lifo  when  his  skill  as  a  surgoon  was  at  its  peek  he  died  . 

0  oanocr,  iii  March,  1936.  One  of  his  form.r  studonts  wrote*  "Dr.  Vail  lived  so 
near  to  Jesus  Christ  that  we  saw  in  him  the  qualities  of  his  Master;  gentleness 
meekness,  compassion  for  the  poor  and  afflicted  and  loving  kindness  for  all."  ' 

The  Editor  of  the  Report  writes*  "The  two  great  men  on  whom  the  whole  burden 
Work  nested  for  so  many  years  have  gone  but  their  spirit  remains.  Dr,  Wanless 
would  fool  perfectly  at  home  in  the  Medical  Center  of  today  and  Dr.  Vail  would  .rejoice 

to  see  what  his  own  students  are  doing  -  They  would  find  their  beloved  Hospital  still 
pressing  011  toward  the  goal: 

of  giving  to  India  what  the  Church  of  Christ  has  to  offer  in  kindness, 
goodwill  and  the  regenerative  life-saving  power  of  the  living  Gospel; 
they  would  find  a  sense  of  humor  and  enthusiasm 'like  their  own* 
they  would  discover  that  Miraj  has  become  a  teaching  Hospital/ 
they  would  soe  in  Miraj  today  the  Now  India.  , 

/A. symbol  of  what  happens  to  caste  in  the  realistically  kindly  atmosphere  of  a 
Kristian,  hospital  was  the  sight  that  met  iry  eyes  in  a  certain  ward  where  a  womafa 
1,a°  gasping  her  last  breath.  While  the  doctor  in  charge  was  giving  artificial 
respiration,  the. intern,  a  Hindu,  leaned  over  and  breathed  into  the  collapsod  lungs  - 
Brahman  breathing  into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  low-caste  woman  the  breath  of  his  nwn 
J-ife,  in  order  to  save  her  if  he  could."  ~ 

In  1939  anb  Mrs.  R.H.H.  G oho on  wore  called  from  Vengurla  where  he  had  spent 
*ver  30.  years  in  developing  a  beautiful  modern  hospital,  a  Leper  Asylum,  and  a 
anatorium,  -  "to  part  from  this  to  go  to  Miraj  was  the  hardest  experience  of  our 
lives  -  -  but  it  is  not  our  habit  or  principle  to  live  in  the  past," 


have  been  in  Miraj  for  five  years,  and  are  now  in  the  U  S  A  on 
, plough.  Hot  long  ago  they  and  their  daughter  Alice  Goheen  Goss  snent  ^  Wl, 
"pleasant  evening  with  Hugh  Forman  (son  of  Dr.  "Charles  w/FoiraS  Sr.  of  PormL 
jhristian  College,  Lahore;  and  his  wife,  an cTsherrard  Ewing;  (brother“of  Mrs. 

[and  his  mfe,  dining  together  at  a  Swedish  Restaurant  in  Now  York  city.  ) 

The  organization  0f  the  Mraj  Medical  Center  has  developed  into  many  institutions 
|ompl°  G  y  ^*‘°PeratinE/  and  thoroughly  integrated.  Many  large  gifts  have  accounted 

Ifor  progressive  enlargements  and  improvements,  the  whole  enterprise  being  founded 
and  developed  by  good  will,”  &  xounaoa 

*  % 

Tho  present  Institution  comprises  the  Medical  School,  the  Mission  Hospital  the 
l?.1”?1’  bha  Compounding  School,  the  Leprosarium,  the  Branch  Village  Hospitals 
Ithe  Sir  Wiliiam  Wanioss  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium.,  The  total  attendance  of  Outdior 

PS  anfScT dat9  °f  °StabliShm3nt  t0  th0 

I  ,da.°L0f  ??!°e  forbids  any  Qdo(Juat®  description  of  the  work  carried  on,  of  its 
meeds,  its  ambitions  and  plans  for  future  development,  or  any  list  of  the  faithful 
■helpers  who  have  given  themselves  unstintedly  to  the  work  in  all  its  lines. 

■  ■  ,  ■  y 

Iprobl^ofS81’  “3°dS  “r0  RS'  7000  f°r  in°r0aSine  wata*  suPPly'  a  Me 

8000  for  enlarging  oloctric  machinery; 

1000  for  renewing  laundry  plant; 

700  for  renewing  steam  pipes*  .  ..  ... . 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs, 


■  .•  > . . 


len  years  ago  .hay  only  supplied  a  small  portion  of  tho  Hospital  with  sanitary  arrange- 
rn  3  lor  SGVaSa*  Now  nearly  tho  whole  plant  has  water  carriage  system  for  sewage. 

t/Z*  ^7!  +°St  ap°Ut  RS#  5,000  f°r  rcpairs  of  buildings,  per  year;  now  25,000, 
Ehon  ohey  used  7  tons  of  coal  a  month,  near  25  tons, 

iThon  there  wore  12  men  in  tho  engineering  department,  now  about  50, 

I  s.  1'  000  a  year  ncodod  for  food  for  tho  patients  who  can  not  pay  all  or  any;  more 

pionc-y  for  medicines,  more  bods,  larger  staff  and  so  on!  I 

*  -  »  '  .  V  ■  ;  . 

FUNDS  ARB  BEING  RAISED  TO'  BUILD  A  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITAL  TO  BE  NAMED  AFTER 
|5IR  WILLIAM, 

Another  .  pamphlet  from  Dr,.  Wilfred  Jones- was- -the  Report  of  the  Sir  Wm.  Unless 
pboroul  os  i  s  Sanatorium  at 'Sanies  s  wadi.  District  Satara,  S.  H.  C. - 

h  'M00*  imn  sets  no  for  achievement;  -  -  After  years  of  patient  planning 

wh  77s  WaS  aWe  t0  bUy  a  piGCe  of.land.in  British  territory,  and  in  four  years, 
en  i^ime  came.. for  him  to  retire,  the  Sanatorium  was  a  reality,"  in  I931, 

But  the  effort  of  Sir  William  was  evidently  too  much  for  him  and  he  passed  to 
is  eternal  home  in  1933*  Well  may  it  be  said  of  him  that  his  story  was  "the  story  of 
orizons  dreamed  of,  glimpsed,  sought  after,  reached,  and  then  left  behind." 

L  Wanlesswadi  enjoys  a  climate  beautiful ■  and  bracing  in  summer,  and  cool  and  com- 
I  °rtmg  in  winter  and;  spring,  -  -  patients  thrive  wonderfully  (in  winter), 

Tlie  best  efforts  of  the  management  are  directed  towards  making  the  Institution 
pmpletely  self  sustained;  not  only  the  hospital  buildings  but  a  structure 'for  th,e 
s©  of  those  who  come  to’ W.  and  have  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  San.;  there  is  a 
&rket  close  by,  post  office  and  telegraph  office  within  the  grounds,  a  school  for 
FWlaren  of  the  Sanatorium  Staff,,  .and  a  church, 

t  There  is  no'  caste  distinction,  nor  distinction  between  rich  and  poor;  all  are 
heated  alike,  .  .Earnest,  endeavors  are  directed  towards  the  entertainment  of  the 
P^ionts;  a  broadcasting  station,  cinema  shows,  dramatic  entertainments  by  the 
77s  of  the  Miraj  Medical  School  all  help  to  break  tho  misery  and  the  monotony 
^he  patients  and  make  them  cheerful. 
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,he  Hosmtal  Staff  Ihrt-  9 L7~^?36)  was  in  Miraj  whsrs  her  husband  was  so  long  on 
he  Hospital  Staff.  _  She  is  now  living  at  92  Lincoln  Ave.,  Newark,  N.J.  Her  daughter, 

£vf£^Ho«n?£; '  T  taf  nald  MacDonald  and  U™  in  Honolulu,  interne  in  a 
Itlitary  Hospital.  Her  daughter  Esther  graduated  last  year  from  Wellesley. 


Indy_Wanloss_,  ^  (I9OI4-I929)  widow  of  Sir  Wm.  Wanless  resides  at  701  Palm  Drive 
Glen  a  e,  California.  She  has  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Harold  is  a  CaDt  in  the 
iroy  Medical  Corps  (H.D.)  at  present  in  the  PacifiArca.  ^married  £’a 
Canadian,  a  nurse,  serving  in  Canada.  Emery  is  a  Captain  for  Pan  American  Airways 
“  yth  his.  famlly  in  lfiami'  Florida,  He  pilots  the  Clipper  Ships.  His 

SOHo  a.  TO  yg  0.110.  <d#  x 


Strahlor  liTes  at  Columbia  University  whoro  herhusband  is  a  Professor 

trthlerf *Pre  bX+  S°n  iS-tW°  yCarS  °ld*  Dr'  Strahlor  is  tho  ^n  of  the  Milton 
Strc,hlors.f  Presbyterian  missionaries  of  Kolhapur,  India.  - 


Sirjulla^ts  daughter  Ethel ,  Mrs.  Trevithick,  lives  with  her  family  in  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut.  She  has  throe  children,  ono  girl  and  two  boys.  The  oldest  boy 
is  m  the  Army  Air  Force.  y 


family  without  advising  you  to  road  "Wanloss  of  India, 

j - rv  bord  '  It  ls  tho  klnd  of  book  ono  wants  to  road  at  one' sitting,  and 

tads  hard  to  leave  until  one  has  done  so.  It  is  a  wonderful  portrait  of  a  wAdor- 

HluminatinS  pioturo  °f  India  and  some  of  its  problems,  customs  and 
Loople  and  a  challenge  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


CHILDREN  AND  GRAND  CHILDREN  OF  INDIA  MISSIONARIES 


T1!°N  7h°  romember  John  and  Margaret  Forman  of  the  N.I.M.  (and  Margaret  Foote 
i  °j  Noodstoc.c  before^her  marriage)  will  also  remember  Florence,  their“daup'htor. 

^SlFo^n  tells  of  a  flying  visit  fromTrtF^Tce  and  her  husband  Harold 
Sr-—’  ^  Columbus.  ^  'Jhat  a  -treat  it  wast  Their  younger  son  Harold,  Jr.  was  with 

iV  Hg  1S  11  ’  6  fect  2  inches  tall  and  had  just  come  back  from  reaping  wheat  in 

] Wyoming#  He  had  a  grand  time.  Ho  was  due  to  go  to  Oberlin,  to  take  pre-navy  V  5 

I  10  T\T  >•  f  I  . )  .  \  TNI _ ♦  _  i  ^  .  .  .  .  .  17  J  y 


training  m  Hovomber  (Wi).  Florenoets  older  son,  John  is  taking  V  12  training  in 

lalamazoo.  (He,  too  is  6  feot  2  inches  tall).  Don't  let  Floronco  read  this  next 

entonco.  It  is  just  what  a  fond  Aunt  Mary  thinks  of  her.  Floronco  was  never 

welicr,  oven  when  she  was  a  girl.  And  as  to  character,  she  grows  finer  every  year. 

mo  not  soon  thorn  since  two  years  ago;  tho  only  change  1  saw  in  thorn  was  the  whito 
m  loroncoTs  hair.” 


I,  ,0W  °°mos  an  lten=  ib  is  from  a  missionary,  a  son  of  a  missionary  and  a 
grandson  of  a  missionary  and  perhaps  even  a  great  grandson,  I  am  not  quite  surol 

p  told  of  how  happy  they  wore  (while  in  his  pastorate  in.  Honesdalc)  in  getting  the 
order  to  make  oheir  preparations  for  return  to  Indiat  They  evidently  had  a  very 
tappy  fruitful  time  there,  and  were  sent  off  with  groat  regret.  Long  before  this  they 
lVe. boon  wol conod  back  to  India.  I  do  not  know  their  destination.  This  is  Ernest 
tavior.  I  just  forgot  to  mention  his  name  and  that  of  his  wife  Alma.  - ‘ — 


So  many  of  you  will  have  received  the  Christmas  card  and  Mow  Year  letter  from 
i^Allen  Parker  written  more  than  a  year  ago,  that  I  hardly  think  it  nocc-ssary  to 
uotc  from  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  all  feel  glad  for  tho  happiness  which  has  come  to 
„r  LT  ,T  home  in  the  birth  of  their  daughter,  and  desire  blessing'  for  them  and 
or  all  who  will  be  touched  by  this  happy  family.  You  all  know  that  Dorothy  Dragon 
ls  now  Mrs,  . Parker,  — - - - --6 
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Mrs,  Harry  Thompson  Avey  is  perhaps  better  known  to  many  of  you  as  Dr.  Sarah 
Uezy  of  Allahabad  from  1910-1920*  Her  husband  retired  last  May  from  his  work  as 
kjpTof  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Milwaukee,  where 
L  taught  for  2  3  years.  He  and  his  wife  will  take  up  their  home  at  Yaphank,  Long 
(island ,  the  ancestral  home  of  Dr.  Sweezy,  built  by  her  grandparents  over  100  years 
L~0#  Its  13  rooms  are  as  ready  as  ever  to  show  hospitality  and  its  hostess  would 
gladly  welcome  India  Missionaries,  (A  picture  of  the  home  makes  one  eager  to  share 
its  comfort  and  spaciousness  especially  after  living  in  a  single  room  in  New  YorkJ ) 

}irs.  Avey  is  doing  a  lot  of  missionary  speaking,  conducting  mission  classes,  taking  a 
;^asti3?**^,”place  in  church  for  a  couple  of  Sundays  so  that  the  pastor  could  get  away 
f0r  a  vacation  which  ho  had  not  had  for  four  years.  She  is  still  eagorlj/-  interested 
in  India  and  would  be  glad  to  have  opportunities  to  tell  of  the  work  there. 

Their  son,  Harry  Thompson  Avey,  Jr, ,  M,D, ,  is  Director  of  Admissions  and  Clinics 
at  the  University  Hospital,  Oklahoma  College  of  Medicine j  he  is  teaching  Internal 
Medicine ;  is  married,  his  -wife  is  a  graduate  nurse  who  is  working.  Ho  was  refused 
a  Commission  because  he  is  very  near-sighted,  but  has  been  declared  "essential"  where 

[he  is,  , 

Their  younger  son,  Charles  Warner,  was  marked  I4  F;  both  ear  drums  wero  broken  . 

(before  they  adopted  him  as  a  babyj  he  is  in  Now  York  City  at  31^4  West  95"th  Street, 

Ilf  you  ever  need  a  fine  organist  or  musician  or  speaker  for  your  people,  call  on  him. 
Reworked  at  R.C.A,  several  months  and  then  on  the  legitimate  stage. 

Item  sent  by  Dr.  Allan  R.  Pittman:  "Born  to  Lt,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  He z lop,  Jr, 

April  2,  19^4,  a  eon,  Wm.  Leavett,  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital',  Washington,  D.  C, , 
gift.  7  lbs,  Igj  oz.  Baby  Bill’s  home  address  is  1j6  'No,  Bedford  St.,  Arlington,  Va," 
Thank  you.  Dr.  Pittman..  I  wish  every  one  was  as  thoughtful  to.  send  mo  the  nows, 
['they  know  others  would  like  to.  hear*  I  have  many  others  also  to  thank  for  their 
[help  by  news  and  suggestions  and  criticisms*  x 

"Kittu"  Parker  Riddle  and  her  husband  "Chuck"  have  boon  accepted  by  our  Board 
If  or  work” irTch  i  na .  Thoy"had  gone  to  Berkeley  to  “study  Chinos  e,  having  attended  tho 
jthe  Commissioning  service  in  New  York  with  I4I4.  others;  and  attended  Mr.  Riddle’  s 
jjgraduation  from  Seminary  in  Chicago  on  the  way.  In  California  they  got  acquainted 
nth  the  Dragons,  their  Stepgrandparents.  Then  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  best 
[for  thorn  to  attend  Yale  University  to  got  the  benefit  of  tho  now  method  of  teaching 
(employed  at  Yale.  Their  daughter  Dorothy  is  adjusting  herself  to  all  these  changes 
[very  well  and  would  soon  be  walking.  They  are  now  in  New  Haven,  Conn* 

Very  few  of  you  will  recognize  in  Mrs,  Michael  Santantonio  your  friend  of  both 
[older  and  later  days  Beth  I'.lcGawl  She  decided  to  celebrate  her  return  bo  the  U.S.A. 

[by  changing  her  name  and  status  j  by  taking  to  herself  a  life  partner,  I  had  the 
[pleasure  of  taking  lunch  with  her  soon  after  her  arrival  in  New  York  City  from 
[California  and,  with  her  nephew  Bert  Benade,  If  she  is  as  happy  as  she  looked  there 
is  dertainly  reason  for  congratulations i  Here’s  to  you,  Bethi 

Harry  Benade  was  located  in  a  camp  in  Florida  where  he  was  learning  radio, 

Mary  Forman  wrote  of  attending  the  wedding  of  John  Moore  -  a  very  pretty  house 
|affaii\  Johnmas  a  job  in  Dayton. 

Theodore 'is  (was?)  a  student  in  McCormick  and  came  down  to'  aot  as  best  man.  He 
is  very  happy  pin;  his  studies,  and  i£3  engaged  to  a  .fine  girl.  ,  , 

■  (in  some  cases' T  do  not  have  the  date  of  the  information  given,  .and  in.  the  mean- 
pine  other  conditions  may  come  into  being;  students  may  graduate  and  the  like.  I 
ask  for  your  leniency  in  judging  mol)'  :  D'V  '  •  4  '  '  ' 
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On  June  10th  Mary  Emma  Robinson  Barnes  (Dr.  and  Mrs-  m  t?  „_j_ 

zxrzSfnV  £??  •* iholr 

EL  U*S*  N^al  Reserve,  on  June  2nd,  in  Iowa  City7  Iowa! - - 

W-;f^,\W16ag9m^  t0  Elgar  Browning  was  announced  in  the 

t  A  of  .•!  8  News  gay  is  now  with  her  husband  in  Now  Mexico  and  working 


Fsbruary 

«  1 1  +4 qi.0  *  e  - .  “wx  MUOUUUU  •‘•xi  imow  noxico  ana  workin 

ffter  the  war  L  over' °ylnS  *“"*  ^  Sa™g  for  "Bill,s"  ^duate  work 

I 

±aiL^.^.v.Gy.  as  majoring  in  Fine  Arts  at  Ohio  State  and  loving  it.  She  is  also 
from'  everybody ^els e/P* (Shabas hj ^  ^  b9°au8°  is  <*«««* 


tey^trot  Avojr  spent  one  summer  vacation  picking  poaches  in  Michigan, 

— — r-?.  J°.ilfis2I  is  studying  nursing  in  the  Cleveland  Hospital  (?). 

studying0  ®  ElSin00r  °f  l°-m. trickier  (Punjab)  who  is  now 

LusioTO5rh7th:  So  v?aso^rh  wotdd  probably  hcvo  fiaishod  his' 

.  -S?.8^0?.fw,l»!>  living  hero  in  Now  York  was  having  groat  dleasuro  in  hole- 

inS  Dr*  Charles  Forman  get  roady  for  India.  x  B 

Gordon  idoGaw  is  now  working  in  Cleveland  and'  comas  down  to  Wooster  at  least  a 
souplc  of  times  a  week.  Mrs.  Parker  says  sho  has  not  mot  him,  but  sho  knls  by  sight 

"  bov  ist-nT1--?  ^rGnt  ThJ  k0Cp  houso  hcrc  alone«  as  thoir  mother  has  died. 

L.  Henot  Roll/  (Mnifrod  Parker- s )  and  tho  girls  are  usually  on  the 

The  haVo  written  that  Carol  Anno  Coapman  is  finishing  her  2nd  year  at 

„"J  J«ivorsity  of  Tennosseo.  She  expected  to  enter  a  school  of  nursing  either  at 
Memphis,  Tonnossoe  or  Now  York  City.  6 

'  Coapman,  now  over  6  foot  tall  is  active  in  sports  in  local  High  school.' 

He  expected  to  outer  tho  Preparatory  School  at  Boroa, 

i^cigh^  fathcr  writcs'  ,,Wo  sha11  bo  roady  whon  the  sailing  call  comes.  Anchors  • 

f-Anry.  Forman1  s  oldest  son  John  loft  India  with  his  mother  in  1911.  H  >  bop^n 
! school  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  for  boys  during  tho  .groat  depression.'  He  was  married 
he  same  year  and  he  and  his  wife  have  lived  for  those  boys  with  tho  purpose  of 
Wang  MEH  in  spirit  mind  and  muscle,  "it  has  boon  a  keen  joy  to  mo",  tho  father 

ryes,  co  see  she  fruit  of  that  work  -  in  a  band  of  like-minded  men  and  women  who 
9vo  boon  dovovod  to  tms  high  enterprise.” 

i  £>r.s*  Bar.uP.  wr^-tGS  that  n  reading  tho  Hows  gay  makos  her  fool  that  tho  cradlos  ,aro 
r°bb1°?*  I"°  1S  ha*rd  to  rGali2e  that  those  sho  know  as  children  aro  now  married 
1CWJ  Glldcrcn  of  their  own*  Sho  recommends  an  articlo  by  Gordon  Enders  (of  N  I  M 
Montage)  about  Afghanistan/  whore,  ho  was  stationed,  and  prinCT  'in  tho  Saturday*  '  #  ' 

^ning  Post  of  March  25th  of  last  year*  Gordon  is  a  major,  and  his  brother  Bob 
■s  recently  gone  out  to  India.  ~~  - 
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Sister  Wherry-  gives  these  items  about  her  family:  Mrs*  McCuskey  was  her  niece; 
ber  children  are  Margaret,  Mrs*  Ehea  Ewing  in  Dehra*  Bill  has  received  the  ’’purple 
heart”  having  been  wounded  in  Guam,  sent  to  hospital  in  Hawaii  and  is  now  ready  to 
go  back  to  work,  Donald  had  been  sent  overseas*  V-fhere?  He  had  been  teaching 
Electrical  Engineering*"  Frances ,  a  registered  nurse,  was  in  charge  of  a  hospital  in 
Cincinnati,  took  up  Army  work,  and  is  how  ’’somewhere  in  France*” 

Shea  Ewing T s  knowledge  of  Urdu  and  of  the  Panjabi  soldier  are  of  good  account* 
he  had  callod  Panjabi  cooks  and  halwais  and  the  food  and  sweets  were  so  good  that 
they  were  in  danger  of. being  sv/ampod.  by  British  soldiers* 

\ 

Dr*  Edmund  Lucas  had  been  spending  three  months  sick  leave  in  Kashmir,  from 
which  he  returned  apparently  fully  restored  in  health*  Mrs.  *Lucas  and  the  boys  and 
some  of  the  Woodstock ; boys  had  been  there  for  the  Wood sto ck  s umiiier  vacation. 

:  NEWS  FROM  THE  WANDERERS 

*  *•  >  * 

Henri  Forgers  letter  of 'August  I9I4J4  will  probably  have  reached  all  of  the 
N.I.M.  folks  here  in  U.S.A.',  but  will  bo  interesting  to  the  other  members  of  the  • 
Mission*  He  says  very  little  about  his  ’’harem”  ('Oh,  I  beg  the  ladies'  pardon,  I  mean 
the  nine  ladies  in  his  care  for  the  five  months’  journey  to' India,)  '  As  do  all  ’  Who 
write  from  abroad,  he  tells  how  eagerly  they  watch  for  letters. 

Of  their  journey  he  writes:  ’’The  boat  was  a  ’HOLY  ROLLER’  and  the  weather  a 
bitter  blizzard  and  snowstorms ,  with  racks  on  the  tables  most  of  the  meals,”  They 
thoroughly  enjoyed  Lisbon;  they  a’rrived  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  visited  beautiful 
monasteries  and  castles  including  the  famous  one  at  Cintra,  ’ 

They  reached  Laurenco  Marques  in  midwinter,  found  the  climate  like  that  of  Miami ; 
were  there  four  weeks;  one  of  their  delights  was  the  services  of  an  English  Methodist 
Negro  Church  where  they  had  wonderful  singing;  many  could  not  read,  but  they  sang 
with  hearts  as  well  .as  with  voices,  having  memorized  hymns  and  responses; 

They  spent  two  whole  days  visiting  in  Kruger  National  Park,  the  largest  and 
finest  wild  life  preserve  in  the  whole  world.  They  wore  allowed  to  drive  through  it 
in  their  car,  but  woe  betide  anyone  who  leaves  the  car.  These  wild  beasts  never 
disturb  a  car,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  get  the  human  scent,  and  seem  perfectly  in¬ 
different  to  'the  strange  mechanism.  They  stopped  once  just  fifteen  feet  away  from  a 
fine  male  lion  and  watched  him  for  ten  minutes,  until  ho  got  up  and  wandered  off  into 
the  jungle  to  join  others  not  far  away* 

His  description  of  ’’Joburgh”  (Johann os burgh)  and  its  color  problem  puts  our 
problem  in  the  shade  for  complexity  and  intensity.  (Would  that  wo  woro  Christian 
enough  not  to  have  a  probleml  E.  M. ) 

He  hoped  that  all  our  readers  would  have  the  opportunity  of  mooting  the  India  ' 
team  -  Rev.  Augustus  Ralla  Ram,  Rev*  Daniel  Khazan  Singh,  both  graduates  of  our 
Panjab  Mission  schools  and  colleges. 

Miss  Clara  Lloyd  apparently  agreed  with  Mr,  Forger  about  the  roughness  of  their 
voyage;  as  did  Hladia  Porter.  Clara  found  the  Portuguese  gay  and  friendly.  She 
hoard  much  that~gave  her  sympathy  for  those  who  come  to  Amorioa-as  -  strangers.  They 
wore  not  allowed  to  land  at  San  Miguel*  but  they  carry  away 'memories  of  the  beauty  of 
gaily  coloured 'houses,  lorries,  somewhat  like  those  of  India*  two  wheeled  carts,  bare 
*Wfc,  ill-clad  people,  and  deeply  devotional  services. 

Some  of  us  were  privileged  to  receive  from  Hladia  Porter  lovely  water  color 
sketches  of  the  lovely  sights  she  saw,  and  could  catch*  for  the  future.  I  wash  I 
®ight  share  them  with  you*  She  felt  they  were  having  a  grand  time  ”in  spite  of” 
as  Stanley  Jones  would  say,  stormy  seas  and  ’’roll ingest  boat.” 
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|  A  letter  from  Mrs*  Loehlin  tells  how  eagerly  they  were  watching  for  the  parties 
I  the  way  to  India ;  says  that  even  with  all  who  were  expected  it  would  be  difficult 
I  to  fi11  the  £aPs  of  those  retiring  or  needing  to  go  on  furlough*  The  Weirs  of  the 

■  party  were  hoping  to  join  Dr*  Weir  on  February  11th* 

|  Mary  McGee  in  her  farewell  letter  told  of  her  unsuccessful  search  for  "hair” 

I  hair  nets,  none  but  rayon  available*  Also  for  kindergarten  scissors  for  the  school 
8  at  Woodstock*  She  had  gone  to  Pittsburgh  for  a  little  visit  with  Lois  Dean 
1  McLaughlin  whom  Woodstockites  will  remember  better  as  Mrs*  Tayl or •"Her’” husband  Is  a 

■  professor  in  the  U.P*  Seminary,  Pittsburgh. 

i  Howard  Anderson  writes  from  Lisbon  November  £?lgth:  "Yesterday  was  Thanksgiving 
I  Day  and  we  had  a  very  fine  day  indeed.  I2ij.  missionaries  from  12  different  Boards 
I  going  to  many  sections  of  two  continents,  met  in  the  morning  in  the  welcome  atmosphere 
I  of  the  Evangelical  Church*  We  did  have  so  much  for  which  to  be  thankful.  I  could 
I  not  help  thinking  of  our  Lord’s  Prayer  ’that  they  all  may  be  one’.  Ernest  Janvier 
■preached  one  of  the  morning  sermons  and  Mr*  Conley,  of  the  Methodist  Mission  at 

■  Baroda,  the  other." 

|  At  Lisbon  there  w^re  a  goodly  party  to  meet  them,  Weirs,  McGee,  Shaws,  Pears, 
land  so  on*  They  were  "not  quite  sure  where  they  were  going,  but  they  were  glad  to  be 
Ion  the  way*"  There  v/ere  ($)  in  the  India-bound  party  -  "All  goes  well  during  the 
■waiting  time*  Wo  are  a  most  congenial  crowd-  church  services  helpful  -  Scotch  kirk 
■and  Evangelicals  -  Portuguese  most  friendly  and  hospitable.  Sightseeing  goes  on  apace." 

From  Mrs*  A*  B*  Gould,  v/andering  in  the  opposite  direction.  Glad  to  be.  home. 
■Necessary  restrictions  became  very  irksome.  Had  to  go  below  decks  half  an  hour 
[before  sunset.  Lounge  had  seats  for  200  out  of  1+00  passengers,  but  "we  are  very 
[grateful  to  the  U.S.  Navy  for  three  very  good  meals  daily  and  comfortable  bedsi" 

[They  arrived  in  California,  and  her  husband  was  still  there  when  she  wrote,  she 
[having  gone  at  once  to  the  home  of  her  brother  in  Chicago.  She  was  hoping  to  join 
[her  husband  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  with  Kenneth  Gould’ s  family* 

To  return  to  Henri  Ferger’s  letter:  he  says  that  now  that  he  is  back  in  India, 

[he  is  likely  to  spend  half  his  time  in  taking  pictures*  He  has  60  new  reels,  and  over 
||800.  worth  of  new  film.  He  wonders  "whether  you  know  what  letters  mean  to  us  in 
[India.  Pldase  use  special  stamps."  Of  his- work  in  U.S. A.  he  v/rites,  "I  spoke  in 
■U.S. A.  559  times  in  13  months,  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas  and  Montana  to  Georgia, 

[half  of  these  with  films;  used  India  costumos  II4J4  times,  helped  cook  31  Indian  meals, 
[travelled  27,000  miles  in  U.S. A,,  and  an  equal  number  in  going  to  South  America*  High 
spots  v/ere  the  five  Junior  High  Camps,  nights  spent  in  the  homos  of  these  boys  and 
[the  many  contacts  with  so  splendid  churches  and  ministers.  One  very  strong  impression 
is  that  the  church  is  all  too  self  satisfied  with  no  adequate  sense  of  the  urgency 
of  the  task  she  must  face  in  these  days  of  world  conflict* 

An  item  about  Fatehgarh  Hospital  says  that  v/ithin  nine  years  "twelve  doctors 
&nd  nurses  have  come  and  twelve  have  gone."  What  a  heavy  burden  this  places  on  those 
pho  have  to  take  over  work  with  such  a  constant  turnover. 

Various  comments  on  the  stopping  places.  Clara  Lloyd;  Laurenco  Marques  reminds 
F10  of  Lisbon  with  v/ide  clean  streets*  bordered  with  treesT  English  generally  spoken 
in  stores  and  offices;  many  Indians  and  much  to  remind  of  India;  some  speak  Urdu  and 
it  sounds  good;  had  curry  and  it  tasted  good;  relationship  between  racial  groups  seems 
pod;  good  to  be  on  land  again;  it  would  have  been  good  to  have  found  mail  waiting 
for  us;  Everyone  kind  and  helpful  at 'the  Y.W.  in  Durban;  rickshas  drawn  by  Africans 
ln  wonderful  costumes,  feathered  head  dresses,  often  with  horns;  From  Mombasa:  a 
v°ry  modem  tov/n  with  many  British  and  Indians  and  bazaar;  rains  on,  and  weather 

pleasant. 
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MORE  PROM  WANDERERS 

^°°»  had  ,Jno orapl imentar y  remarks  about  their  boat,  "unstable  in  all 
her  ways  though  th ey  had  no  real  stems  she  tossed  them  back  and-firth  and  smashed 
dishes  and  sent  trunks  and  suitcases  around  the  cabin  at  great  speed/  "We  always 

°*  ons  thing  Heisn  did  not  Qppr°ve  °f  **** 

she  was  also  fflad  *haT^V,  lr  ^z:Lr>est  She  w*3  Slad  ™°y  spared  thoir  books s 
sh  ls°  ?lad  -hatshe  was  on  hor  way  to  India  instead  of  to  Syria.  Thev  wore 

so  engrossed  m  thoir  conditions  that  thoy  did  not  even  remember  when  April  first 

C  QJTlw  ^  • 

t  .  '* 

,  ,  fram  M°ga  a**o  homo  on  their  first  furlough/  The  Momsahiba  had 

had  ll|  Lahore^ sores  to  make  hor  realize  what  India  could  do  when  she  tried!  ;Sho 

1Tas  g/arS,  -°  ?r^V°  ^°r  stat— s.  When  time  came  to  got  ready  to  come  back  to 

children  f  GI*  lns°nuity  by  cutting  up  curtains  to  make  slacks  for  hor 

°,ho  yoyaSQ,  cloth  being  very  expensive!  Her  husband  had  been  sunerin- 
S°h/0l.at.  ^graon  where  Hiss  Wherry  and  MisTHclm  had  started  such  a 
fmo^schoo1.  Now  it  is  under  the  Indian  church  and  has  82  boardors  and  50  Hindu 

The  ten  teachers  and  all  tho  servants  are  Christians.-  Indians 
r  both.Chri^ta^i  and  non-Christian,  help  them  out  financially.  The  children  gave 
a  , ino.  Christmas;  drama  for  tho  benefit  of  paronts  and  friends  from  tho  city. 

•- ;  '•  . , ;  >  .  .  > 1  *** 

-  the  way.  Sahib  Ahmed  Shah,  tho  farmer  brother,  and  Dr.  Razzaq  of  Ludhiana 

Women  s  Christian.  Medical  College  havo  married.  All  tho  Ahmed" S hah'  family  ■ 
co-operate  in  making  .the  school  a  success.  Hiss  Mercy  was  head  of 'the  school. 

,  Anoth°r  of  tho  "Wanderers",  Joseph  V,  Barrows  arrived  with  Miss  Estelle  C.  Clark 

and  the  Rices*  May.23,  19^.  Joseph  wont  to  soo  Hiss  Woodside  in  Maino,  then  to - 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia  to.  see  Doreen* s  (Mrs.  Barrows* )  grave  and  to  visit*  hor  'grand - 
/  h0J.,91  years  old.  Up  tho  St.  Lawr eno  o  to  Mont  real  to  see  Gordon  and  Alden  his 
11  and  8  year  old  sons.  They  were  all  in  a  Boy  Scout  Camp  and  under  his- brother * s 
directions  on  Bass  Lake  near  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Mary  Jane  was  with  them  from  '  M 
Louisville  where-,  she  is.  in  training  as  a  Cadet  Nurse.  The  boys  fell  in  love- with 
her  Joseph,  taught  then  all  to  fish.  "What  a  time  I  had  trying  to  cook  for  us  all!" 
Lie  boys  are  enthusiastic  Americans  and  are  in  the  Westervolt  Homo  for  Missionary 
children  in  Botosburgh  32  miles  southwest  of  Columbia.  Written  from  Celunbia-e0fleyo 
whore  ho  was  for  a  while  during  tho  last  tom  of  the  school. 


It  is  apparently  much  easier  to  get  back  to  America.-  than  it  is  to  got  to'  India. 
Dorothy  Ferris ,  .as  you-  know  spent'  about  s  oven -months  on  her,  trip*  -One  of  the- recent 
spout  fivo  months-- while  the  Ricos  ,  pas s engor s  -  oncanJ;. Amor ioah- Army  Transport 
nade  the.  trip -in.  4  3  days  (lest  you  mi  sunder  stand,. >  I  write  ithpnt,j' FORTY  THREE  DAYS) 
iho  difference  seems  incrediblei  But  it  was  crowded  cabins ; A  ruhbod”  sTioul dors  with” 
an  interesting  variety- of  service  m an  and  women  and  civilians  of  more  than -a  dozen 
nationalities.  ^  ...Thoy  became ‘inured  to  inseparable  life  . bolts  instead  of  dock  -  • 
c  airs,,  to  solid-  array,  food  and  rigid  discipline.  It  was.  good,  to  see  the  Southern 
Lross  in  unfamiliar  skies.  Wore  very  happy  to  get  home  An  time  for  G moral  Assembly. 

Dr ♦  Weir  go.t  -out  in  9  days- flying  time#  ..  / 

Thoy,, had  returned  to  Forman  Christian  College  after  Ik  years  in- Allahabad  at  tho 
awing  College*.  .  Dr*  Rico  writes,  n  It  is  tho  same  old  college,  but  like  a  butterfly 
ithas  burst. its  chrysalis- and;coiTio  out  big  and  “beaut  if  ul  3  on3  a  groat;  suburban  campus, 
jno  Governor  of  tho;  Punjab  wrote,  *1  have.  nowhprQ  .in-.  India  Lsoon  ^an '  educational 

standard  ,typu  have  set-  up. 1  t/.What  a  magnificent 


institution  that  .approaches  tho 
cHallongo|«  ;  .. 


) 
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-  written  on  Board  S.S.  Nyassa,  January  9,  19^5  -  "Left  Lisbon 
IT6®  St°PPillS  at  Oporto,  for  three  days,  Madeira  Island 

th  n  XX  +f  Fut‘°X  for  a  few  hours,  Luanda,  in  Angola,  Lobita  after  that; 
X  °ip  o^C  petown#  Since  Lobita,  sea  very  rough,  speed  of  vessel  reduced  from 

XX  XA  ^lls  50  poW6rful  that  shiP  trembles  violently  from  their  impact, 
and  its  nse  and  fall  seems  to  touch  the  sky  at  one  end  and  Davy  Jones*  locker  at 
the  other*  (Our  family  however,  has  not  missed  a  meall)" 

.  .Not  P®m^tted  land  at  Madeira,  Wore  not  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  but  sides 
of  promenade  deck  were  lined  with  exquisitely  embroidered  linens  (shown  by  "walas’M 
lor  which  Madeira  is  famous*  Prices  so  high  that  we  could  invest  in  only  the  most* 
inexpensive.  There  were  many  things  priced  in  thousands  of  escudos  (escudo  is  W) 
vmich  must  have  taken  the  women  months  and  years  of  labor  to  ‘complete# 

„  Christmas  was  very  elaborately  celebrated  by  Protestants  and  Portuguese 
Catholics.  Avery  fine  priest  on  board,  bound  for  St.  Peter'  s  College  in 'Madras,; 
who'  celebrated  mass  daily.  Captain  gave  a  feast  at  midnight  of  Christmas  Eve*  the* 
purser  gave  a  treat  Christmas  night.  They  decorated  their  tables  with  such 
things  as  they  had  brought  with  then. 

At  Luaiida  were  interesting  experiences  with  a  new  kind  of  "brick  ice  oream  - 
three  layers  with  candied  fruits  and  perfumed  with  frangipam  essence  and  the  whole 
covered. -with  chocolate.  The  town  .was  almost  spotlessly  clean,  fine  public 
buildings  and  shops  as  in  Lisbon*  royal  poincianas  in  full  bloom,  hibiscus,  papaya 
trees*  bananas,  and  mangoes,  (the  first  he  had  had  since  Minneapolis  last  June), 

He  adds,  I  keep  gathering  seeds  of  various  things  hoping  to  produce  new  species 
in.  Saharanpur*”  _  ,  . 

A  great  deal  of  construction  going  on  in  all  Portuguese,  territories.  ‘Money 
flowing  yet  wages  and.  salaries  low.  .  . :  .  /  ....  .  .  X.  . . 

Lobito  smaller  than. Luanda- but  quite  different;  strung  out  along  a  narrow 
neck  of  sand  and  then  widening  into  a  great  sugar  growing  area. 

African  shoreline  pretty  barren  and  bleak  and  dried  up.  No  monkeys  on  trees* 
no  elephants  sunning  around,  no  snakes  to  climb  trees,  nor  gorillas  riding  lions 
no  gaaellos  chasing^ giraffes,  nor  giraffes  grazing  off  cocoa  nut  palms  full  of  ' 
lovebirds  and  macaws  and  tsetse  fliesl 

One  interesting  comment  -  "No  life  drill  either  on  the  Atlantic  or  on  this 
ino,  and  only  16  life  boats  on  this  ship."  In  Capetown  late,  four  days  to 
Louronco-  Mar quo s,  ashore  for  three  or  four  days,  then  on  to  Mormugao  and  then  up 
country  to  our  several  s  tot  ions* 

Ho  ends  with.  "Greetings,  rocky,  wavy  onosi" 

X  *  LAST  WORD  FROM  WANDERERS 

The  morning's  mail  has  brought  a  letter  from  Dr.  J„L.  Dodds  with  this  hows. 
Cablo  from  Mr*-  Prontice  dated  Feb.  20th  has  come* 

*  NINETEEN  NYASSA  PRESBYTERIAN  ARRIVED*” 

Thoso  aro  MoGoo,  Poars,  Shaw,  Vloir  (Mrs.),  Rev,  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  Hodges,  Janvier 
Kev,  and  Mrs.  Nyoo,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Podorsen  and  Miss  Willemasen, '  and  Kiss  Reynolds 
of  Iran  and  fivo  young  folks.  :  r  ’  •  '  * 

i  '  \  i  X.  •  •  .  •  * 

EVEN  LATER  WORD  F ROM  WANDERERS 

1  •  :  \  4  ’  *  .  ;  •  ...  •  .  V  .  •  •  .  •  \ .  • 

Mr.  Prentice  cables  from  Bombay  Feb*  25th  that  "the  Goheons  (Dr,  &  Mrs*  J.L. ) 
are  now- guests  in  our  house."  Their  welcome  will  bo  warm  and  sincere*'' 
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.  RECENT  NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD  (fairly  rocontl ) 

Sae  Serts^r  f  8P9nSa7PbUildin^  -  the  Agricultural 
*  w  eumna  Kiver  was  to  be  opened  February  19th. 


Mr, 


— -n  Malvl  is  Principal  of  Ewing  Christian  College, 


of  lac!'  ol,Lpo?Fonnereand  fund!103 ed.work  in  Fatehpur,  Jhansi  and  Cawnpore  because 
Presbyterian  “!  ?£e  Si  P^"31  DlStrl0t  7s  handed  °TCr  to  tho  Canadian 
are  not  responsible  for  our  work  tv,  our  Mission  bungalow  in  Cawnpore  but  ' 

was  City  Evangelism  and  irvi^  t*  v  I°h  °aFrieS  °m  The  work  °f  Mission 

the  di-striotsSwhere  our  mssion  hasT  “  t(?0h  Wit-h  the  <*rstians  who  come  from 

working  as  servant. Tw and  are  now  in  or 

Church  can  nnf  y,«  ec,.c  ,  ^  ^  c  *^y  come  irom  the  depressed  classes*  the 

an  Indian  principal!  The  CWcT  f0”  ***"??*•  Jha“^  H.S.  is  doing  4ll  with 
in  Fatehpur  District.  ’  t0°*  “  thril’inS*  There  is  no  work  being  done  ' 

.  X 

i",£“ss  as  “sr^r  ^  »-  ~ 

ri  s  S£t,vz>£jrsz, 

line  there  were  naval  and  army  officers  and  privates,  Moslem!  Hindu  ^rsec  and 

Uno°Pbeahind°w  P\°Pl°*  "tt  mUst  ®al1  ^  °lass  hLL  “it  in 

gone,  whit  rornin!?"  ’  ^  *°rt  °f 'hiB  r°USion  is  if  it  is 

selliL^Lr^rr  Whth  ”ianufacturod  things.  Some  cloth  mills  are 

ehllllr  nlok  !h  <,  y  H  n’  aIld  thCS°  provo  VGry  popular,  and  prices 

cheapor.  Book  shops  were  popular,  fiction  is  wanted  by  the  troops. 

r^Sfof^d^fiiw!..60’- raost  °f  thom  appr-  *»*•••  "o™  ™»rsLoks 

He  saw  women  smoothing  out  piles  of  waste  paper  saving  any  which  still  hnri 

r,::-*;- **-  *•  ■>»*. » .juz stssrt. 

but  s™ob!^dHhth°-bOSt  rationifS  S0h0me  in  India*  No  complaints  about  the  system 
ut  some  said  tho  rice  was  poor  m  quality.  All  are  dealt  with  the  same  richer 

siH*  SpeH  sams  ' luantity  to  each  person.  No  waiting  in  lino  before  the  ration 
0fX  fi||rin°H.r  Offcotivo'  0nG  kind  °f  rati",  dark  brown  with  plenty 

youthf!inyflli!PSb  ®fGba1^  popular  with,  tho  English.  Lovely  beards  in  evidence  on 
i  H  H  b0th  naTOl  and  Qrmy*  Thoir  mothers  would  not  know  thom.  Bombay 

Pleased  with  the  release  of  Gandhi.  Now  to  get  the  others  released  is  tho  general 

t,  Tho  Prentices  thinking,  of  19^  say  they  have  had  ..their  noses  pretty  well  to 
.grmdstonol  (but  that  even  so,  his  wifo  is  as  .loyely  as  evorf  ^  Footings  of  tho 

ee»t^»*!lS8ifv  HSitS-t0iriGndS  in  various  p<injab  and  North  India  Stations, 

H  °°1°bra7on  in  th0  Jfeinpuri  ;  Station;- Thanksgiving  in  Etawah,  Indian 
st!H  D7:.a  muting  in  tho  Western  India  Mission  and  visits  to  several 

Nations  thoro,  auditing  accounts  for  tho  .Western  India.  Mission  -  North  India  Mi 

TZLT^  fh°n  not  in  Gath"  <'*•*•  tho-Nowsgay  i^n“  ™ 

finl^  +P°r  a/aaat^al  then  the  Western  Indira  Mission  Annual  mooting  and 

ally  tho  mooting  of  the  India  Council;  (rathor  ^formidable  list  as  one  reads  itl) 


A  number  of  non-Christian  men  took  part  in  the  Mainpuri  meeting  and  spoke 
highly  of  what  the  presence  and  labor  of  Christian  men  and  women  had  meant  in 
their  community*  A  pageant,  and  then  the  laying  of  a  cornerstone  for  a  new  church* 
jhe  emphasis  throughout  was  rather  on  the  future  than  on  the  past* 

But  the  grindstone  is  at  Bombay;-  -  -  but  we  have  the  compensating  advantage 
0f  meeting  missionaries  from  China,  Burma,  Thailand*  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  Arabia 
and  even  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  India,  You  should  see  our  guest  book, 

A  home, of  our  own  in  Bombay  after  13  months  without  one  is  the  biggest  news  item 
of  the  year*  There  have  been  few. days  when  we  have  not  had  from  one  to  twenty 

ono  guests  in  our  house*  For  the  eight  days  or  so  when  we  had  twenty  one  guests 

were  a  bit  crowded] 

Bombay  hotels  are  almost  impossible;  missionary  homes  often  open  as  ours  was; 
various  denominations  certainly  being  brought  together.  It  is  a  real  experience 
to  be  living  at  the  cross  roads  of  tho  world  today* 

PAN JAB  MISSION  NEWS  NOTES 

",  '3  f  '.s  ••  i:  T.  "  •  ’  ,  "  ■  •  '  » 

Sister  Isabella  Ross  (better  known  as  ” Buster1’)  to  encourage  letter  writers 
who  think  th  c'i r  letters  are  neglected,  reports  that  ono  letter  written  in  December 
I9I4O  had  just  arrived  August  19^3 1  A  letter  sent  to  Miss  Hesse  when  she  went 

homo  had  been  returned  to  her  in  India  after  she  had  been  back  2  years]  She  wants 

for  Fcrozopur  Hospital,  increased  staff,  accommodations  for  the  staff;  a  chapel; 
increased  allowances  for  medicines  with  quinino  R /  350  /-  per  pound;  and  almost 
impossible  to  got  at  that  (almost  $100.  per  lb,).  Decreased  staff  and  at  the  same 
time,  increased  domands  on  tho  Nurses  Training  Courso. 

.Dr*  Green  is  in  Forozepur  and-  Dr*  Ferris  wonders  how  they  over  got  along  with¬ 
out  her*  l,Wo  both  seem  to  keep  busy;  we  praise  the  Lord  for  her,” 

Sister  Ross  is  looking  forward  to  coming  home  this  year , (19145)* 

Miss  Grace  Perley,  who  was  in  the  Community  Hospital  at  Landour  for  several 
years  has  been  helping  in  Forozepur  and  Dr,  Ferris  hopes  she  will  stay  on  there, 

”A  vonturo  that, is  challenging  their  salesmanship  is  the  instituting  of  a 
health  insurance  or  hospitalization  insurance  plan  for  the  village  Christians* 

It  is  quite  frankly  an  experiment]  Wo  have  asked  the  Project  Committee  to  back' it 
for  two  years*  Tho  9hristians  will  pay  R /  5  per  family  and  the  Committee  will  pay 
¥  5/-  more  which  is  to  provide  for  all  hospital  expenses.  It  takes  a  lot  of  sell¬ 
ing  to  village  folk,  who  are  not  insurance  minded*.  In  six. weeks  they  had  30 
enrolled  and  paid  for*  They  want  250  this  first  year] 

Many  girls  in  tho  WAC  (l)S  (pronounced  Wac-eyes ) .  .Many  Christians  -  some  can 
take  it,  some  can’t]  groat  temptation]  Many  drags]  besot  by  tho.  ”l  can’t”  and 
"what’s  tho  use?”  devils]  ’’But  we  can  and  a  week  in  Landour  does  stiffen  backbones] 

N*  ost*  co  pas?” 

Dr#  Ferris  also  doscribos  a  delightful  gathering  at  Landour  to  celebrate  the 
Wilson’s  wedding. day,  and  Ella  Mario’ s  birthday,  A  lovely,  party,  just  a  warm  hearted 
mission  family  party  of  the  kind  one  lovos  so  well.  Lunch  -  Lady  Ewing  was  there  - 
reminiscences,  -  jokes,  -  laughing  and  prayer  and  we  all  went  away  lighter  and 
warmer  of.  heart  that  wo  had  come# 

Saw  John  Ahrens  in  Murree  (Dr*  Ferris  still  writing)  a,  doctor  in  tho  American 
Army  front  lines  in  Burma  l  Not  an  oasy  life  in  fox -holes]  Had  a  sheaf  of  paper 
ftoney  tho  Japanese  had  evidently  had  printed  all  ready  for  use  when  they  took 
India!  Fancy]  What  a  bitterness  it  must  be  to  look  at  it  now]  John  had  got  it 
from  a  prisoner!  ✓ 
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1angoorS«any°ourkn'orhhow  thefall  ToZnlVl^1  ^  **  tre6S’  the  b^dS.  the 

and  the  power  with  us  so  great*  k°  problsms  and  worries  seem  so  simple 

Miss  Helen  Artman  of  the  Panjab^ission11  f0^  °f  th°  Fre3bytGrian  Church,  H.S.A. , 
ceivcd  as  a  missionary  of~hlH^b7b^ian  — ---d  Prasbyterian  Church  was  r9. 

h  Barrows  of  our  Mission  is  r^dprCL  1  be.liovs  the  Rot.  Joseph' 

roooiTC  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  Paniah  mi  f  h  d0°lslon*  1  <*»  sure  thlTahe  will" 

h°  Pan;,ab  Mssion  “d  oil  will  congratulate  j.y.B. 

report.  Mrs/ LnadeTwrite^r"?°™T^J°!!!^.fi:L°ttI0r  whioh  &ivos  groat  joy  to' 

stronger  .STTBib  time....  How  ho- s  -wanting  a  ioM  0?^  kn0W  that  l~ltin  is  SettinS 

back  to  India,,  but  Dr.  Dodd  thinks  he  shfuld^trt  hiLllTJ  T  1**°  t0  b°  SettinS 
venturing  back.  Th~is  all  right  and  7  ■  ^  lf  b  homa  for  a  while  before 

boys  as  long  as  possible.  •  g  -  lbl0  and  wo  are  glad  to  bo  hero  with  pur 

soon  alter  his  lQt^birthday  in^Apm^wil^b  °f  Un^ersity  -  wondering  how 
"Arthur  (Harry)  is  still  I  n  S  !'lU  be  called  to  servo. 

of  experiences  and  contacts  but  onTccari  W°rfel"s  at  radios»  enjoying  a  variety 

across,,  and  also  wanting  to'  efback  more  stead n1^/63!168-3'  wantinS  to  be  *** 
things.  5  S  ba°k  more  steadlly  at  mathematics,  books  and  such  . 

time^^aTsI^hrsZc^Sr  and  bda  were  here,  the  first 

been  posted  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in ^  ^  S°Uth  Pa°lfi°  ha  bad 

services  tjlere.  He  was  here  attending  a  small  langfon’  -C.  to  head  up  the  orthopedic 
of  artificial  limbs  our  disabled  soldfer  hoi™  °°nference  which  discussed  the  kind 
I  think  of  all  that  that  implies>(ln  frticla^n^i  ba  nsedi"S-  It  makes  one  sad  to 

won't  they  do  next  with  glass*"  might  ltd  „no  t  TP  Rsader's  Digest  "What 

at  least.  E.M.)  S  lead  one  *  exPeot  them  to  be  made  of  glass, 

*-«w- - th.  , 

in  Lahore!  It  makes  one  mighty  homesick  but  i  s°und  as  "though  she  were  back 

Zoer'nor*  s  visit  with  them  fhe  addT  V  *u-S,  f°r  herJ  SPoak“S  of  Mrs. 
of  young  men'  in  the  Army  in  Franco  »  she  al  lnk  WhN  -11'-  must  b0  meaning  to  hundreds 
(Kalla  Ram)  and  Daniel  fKha s an  Singh )-  the  "Pel  f?01  80  proud  0p  Augustine 

and  the  way  they  are  appealing  to  folk.  Poll™hlP"  *»itors  from  the  Panjab 

like  afte^the  warl  IK^t^steU^tSe  "t  f'T  ^  We  ShaU  a11  be 

a  more  profound  realisation  of  spiritual  •  need  bp-;jQ  b?oauso  we  have  been  driven  to 

"P  to  them,  in  the  light  of  tho  Life  of  Josus!  Wat  a^challongl!''003  ***  ^  *°  Uv° 

i8  8Hlin6  with  hor  book* 

and  befriending  lonel’.y  folk*  ,  ’  . ^lr.rS*“  in-^den  and  those  in  Lahore* 


■*  ■»  *  < 

BERTHA.  ORBISON,  PANJAB  MISSION  dot  A-4-v,  ini  i 
tellg  of  sharing  the  Retreat-  +-v,-i<o  ill.  #  A  letter  from  Bertha  Orbison 

°™es  just  aftef  I  Morris)  have  had'Z6"  l”  With  the  MofT^— this  .  ~ 

theV^k  **”  in  the  ^rrliSIst  in  New 

the  Presbyterian  Hospital  for  a  tonsi  1  - bv  Idest  little  daughter  was  in 

“bss  s-irr/sl  diPHi  ™v l~“'' 

“  sa^S" 


belonged  to  me  and  so  was  very  happy  to  meet  them  and  felt  very  proud  of  my  successor) 

To  go  back  to  Bertha* s  letter:  Among  the  party  at  Landour  was  Hladia  Porter  who 
illustrated  her  trip  out  to  India  by  showing  all  the  pictures  she  had  painted,  Bertha 
tells  of  the  birthday  morning  coffee  for  ’’Mother  Ewing”  whose  86th  birthday  Rhea 
celebrated  as  usual  by  a  bit  of  poetry  in  the  ’’News month”  of  the  Panjab  Mission • 

Another  pleasant  celebration  was  that  of  the  Wilson1  s  wedding  anniversary,  which  is 
abS0  Mrs*  Wilson* s  birthday*  This  was  held  at  Taft on*  They  had  just  heard  shortly 
before  that  PavicTwas  missing  but  later  came  the  news  that  there  was  every  hope  that 
be  had  come  down  on  neutral  territory*  Rev*  R*W.  Scott  is  the  new  Principal  of 
Woodstock,  is  well  liked  and  leads  the  Kellogg  Church  services  occasionally*  They 
havo  no  settled  pastor  this  year*  Miss  Anita  Gregs on  has  been  set  aside  for  organ¬ 
izing  the  Youth  Work  in  the  Panjab  Presbytery*  Hoshyarpur  girls  were  prepared  to 
run  D.V.B.  Schools  in  their  villages;  Moga,  Ambala,  Kasur  and  Hoshyarpur  all  tried 
to  prepare  their  pupils  for  this  work;  Mss  Smith  went  down  in  the  summer  to  see 
somo  of  the  groups.  College  boys  were  also  prepared  to  do  Adult  Literacy  work  in 
their  vacations*  She  has  interesting  reports  of  this  and  other  activities  carried 
on  during  the  summer  by  the  students. 

Tho  S CHYULERS ,  LAHORE,  PANJAB,  November  11,  19khi-  Their  letters  of  above  date 
are  so  full  of  interesting  nows  about  tho  Mission  work  that  it  would  t  ako  a  couple  of 
pages  of  the  NQwsgay  to  tell  it  all*  One  thing  that  stands  out  is  progressiveness ; 
whether  it  is  always  forward  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen,  bub  there  is  no  intertiaj 
new  plans  for  the  government  of  the  Mission  work,  for  the  relations  of  church  and 
Mission,  for  further  developments  of  the  work;  another  item,  rather  tragic  than 
cheering  is  the  depletion  of  the  Mission  force,  through  retirements,  long-overdue 
furloughs,  and  illness.  The  recovery  of  good  health  for  Mr*  Schuyler  is  very  much 
to  be  praised  for*  He  seems  in  fine  condition* 

Mrs.  Schuyler  is  not  so  well,  unfortunately,  but  better  than  she  has  been  recent¬ 
ly.  "in  spite  offt  all  this  (to  use  one  of  Stanley  Jones*  favorite  phrases)  she 
seems  able  to  do  a  big  amount  of  work,  not  only  what  she  has  been  previously  doing, 
but  the  new  demands  which  are  made  on  her  limitless  hospitality  by  tho  opportunity 
of  serving  tho  soldier  boys  who  are  with  them  almost  daily.  ’’You  can  think  of  us 
during  almost  every  day  as  having  with  us  two  or  three  of  the  ’’Boys”.  .  *  Dear  boys 
every  one”.. .’’Some  get  deeper  into  our  hearts  than  others,  but  that  is  to  bo  expected.. 
Sometimes  it  is  tho  one  who  needs  us  most  who  gets  nearest.  Now  that  I  can  no  longer 
go  at  the  rate  I  have  gono  for  all  those  years,  it  helps  mo  to  feel  that  here  is  a 
real  service  which  I  can'  perform,  one  that  is  really  needed.  Our  lads  are  often 
lonely  and  down  hearted,  and  a  bit  of  homo  life,  some  ono  to  care  for  them... a  place 
where  they  are  always  welcome  helps  them  more  than  a  little*  Also  I  write  to  their 
mothers,  wives  and  swoothoarts. . . such  grateful' letters  as  I  have  rocoived. 

”Burl*s  school,  the  Rang  Mahal,  never  was  fuller,  (over  1100  boys)  and  they  are 
doing  what  they  can,  according  to  the  teaching  they  have  received,  to  help  others. 

’’You  can  imagine  our  gratitude  to  the  friends  of  America  who  have  sent  out 
additional  money  to  help  us  in  our  work.  (A  glass  hypodermic  which  used  to  sell  for 
a  rupee  now  costs (when  available)  from  ten  to  thirteen  rupees.  We  have  a  victory 
garden  grown  from  seeds  sent  out  by  our  American  friends*  Cows  get  in  and  ate  most 
of  the  corn) 

**We  do  so  want  to  hear  all  about  you. . . .please  do  write.  .♦  .mail  means  so  much... 
more  than  ever  before*. • .don* t  say  *they  won*t  get  my  letter,  but  try  it. ♦...*” 

We  are  so  glad  to  have  Misses  Lloyd,  Black  and  Porter  back  with  us. . . .Miss 
Lloyd  goes  to  Saharanpur.  Miss  Black  to  Dehra,  but  to  be  loaned  to  the  New  School 
while  Miss  De  Witt  is  on  furlough*  ¥he  proposals  for  those  who  were  on  their  way  at 
time  of  writ  inland  have  since  arrived  we  hope)  aret  the  Shaws  to  Ludhiana,  Mrs. 

Shaw  to  take  the  Primary  School  while  Miss  Hoffmeister  is  on  furlough;  And er sons  to  Moga 
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for  tho  District;  Podersens  to  Saharanpur  for  the  Industrial  School;  Mss  McGee  back 
to  Woodstock,  Miss  Porter,  I  forgot  to  say,  will  go  back  to  Kinnaird# 

Wilsons  and  Ewings  go  home  in  tho  spring,  Whitlocks  retire  hoping  to  remain  in 
Scotland*  The  Wilsons  are  so  glad  to  have  learned  that  David  is  safe  and  communica¬ 
tions  are  restored*  Tho  Ahrens  como  to  America  in  the  spring  and  Katherine  will  come 
with  them#  DO  WRITE  WHEN  YOU  CAN. 

SOME  ITEMS  ABOUT  OUR  H.R. »S  OF  THE  INDIA  MISSION 

Pan jab  •  Miss  Carrie  Clark  has  left  Dehra  Dun  and  gone  to  Bangalore  where  her 
brother  Walter  and  his  wife  and  their  daughtor  Geraldine  have  been  for  a  number  of 
years.  Miss  Clark  says  that  she  has  a  room  in  a  very  congenial,  missionary  home 
under  very  satisfactory  management#  Her  room  is  well  furnished  and  she  feels  per¬ 
fectly  contented  and  settled.  She  is  finding  opportunities  for  service  in  the  C.  E. Z. 
Hospital  among  Hindustani -speaking  patients#  Also  in  helping  to  serve  our  soldiers 
in  the  TM,  C  .A,  Those  who  come  are  mostly  Christian  men,  but  they  are  very  few  com¬ 
pared  to  those  who  go  to  the  ’’picture  houses”.  She  thinks  that  Bangalore  can  be 
called  ”a  city  of  churches”  in  comparison  with  any  other  city  she  knows  in  India. 

Much  work  is  done  to  roach  the  soldiers.  She  is  greatly  impressed  by  the  number  of 
soul-winners  thoro#  Their  ’’Home”  also  accommodates  many  officers  and  others  on 
leavo#  They  long  for  a  touch  of  kindness  and  a  taste  of  home  life# 

Of  horself  she  says  that  her  health  is  greatly  improved  sinco  going  to  Bangaloro. 

Mrs#  Bor up  tells  of  hearing  from  her  sister  in  Denmark  after  more  than  five 
years#  She  ha'd  been  evacuated  from  Denmark  and  was  with  their  brother  in  Kjobenhavn. 
She  fears  it  means  that  her  sister  has  lost  all  she  had#  Mrs#  Borup  had  great  trouble 
in  getting  any  further  news,  but  she  did  finally  hear  about  her,  though  not  from  her. 

Mr#  Borupt  s  brother,  who  had  been  a  pastor  in  Eureka,  California,  has  just 
retired  from  his  pastorate  there  aftor  i.j.5  years  of  service# 

A  Farewell  Dinner  was  given  at  tho  Lucas1  s  to  Margaret  MacDonald  who  was  not 
only  going  homo  on  furlough,  but  retiring  from  the  Mission.  She  was  pros ontod  with 
a  gold  and  bluo  enamel  wrist  watch,  which,  according  to  her  request,  was  round,  not 
square#  Tho  Schuylers  were  not  there  because  Mr#  Schuyler  was  ill  and  Mr#  Falk  was 
away  in  Landour#  Miss  MacDonald  in  tho  meantime  has  arrived  in  America  and  aftor  a 
few  visits  here  and  thoro  has  gone  to  ’’Corrie  Robertson”,  Soapstone  P.0«,  Whycoconagh, 
Nova  Scotia.  I  greatly  regret  not  having  seen  her  on  hor  way  to  her  homo. 

Sister  Wherry  wrote  in  November  that  she  was  glad  Election  Day  was  over  so  that 
we  could  think  of  something  else.  According  to  the  politicians  we  were  doomed 
whichever  side  wonl  ”l  am  glad”,  she  writes,  ’’that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  One  who 
makes  no  mistakes#  And  He  must  beable  to  use.the  present  administration,  too# 

This  is  the  day  and  time  our  Missionary  Society  is  meeting#  I  seldom  get  out  to 
any  meetings  nqw;  .  I  can  work  at -something  here  at  home  and  so  begin  to  find  it  easy 
to  decide  to  stay  at  home,  but  J,  enjoy  it  when  I  do, get  out#  We  have  been  having  the 
loveliest  days,  not  cold.but.-a  bright  sun,  and  in  spite  of  all'  that  is  Ugly  the 
Christian  work,  goes  on;,  praise  God  for  thati” 

Miss  Grace  Woodside  writes  very  appreciatively  of  the  Columbia  Bible  School; 
the  living  Oondi ti ons  comf orta bl e,  warm  enough  even  in  this  unusally  cold  winter, 
and  forceful  addhosses-  from,  one  of  the  speakers,  Norman  Harrison,  specially 
mentioned;.'  ’  She  had-  .  b,a:pn  greatly  encouraged  rin  her  , work  in  .a*  Sunday  School  in  Maine* 
She  had  had  word  of' 'vbryr  sad-Losses  in  our  s.i.s ter,  Mission  of  the  Pan j ah,  the  U.'P.  - 

jjlss  Lois  Buchanan  had,-. died^, of  cancer,  , and  others  .had  .suff ore'd  from  it#  She  had 
Eoard  from' Miss  Has  so  of  many  mootings  in  Kapur  Wornon*  s  schools,  ProSbyterial ,  ' 

Presbytery*  R#P#U.  Bibl o.  Foments ;  Institute  and  School#  Village  Pastors  find 
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"self  support'1  very  difficult,  but  tho  spiritual  condition  is  tho  biggest  problem. 

And  now  idio  Nowsgay  bids  you  a  short  farewell,,  this  issue  begins  her  second 
year.  She looks  forward  hopefully,  longingly  to  the  future;  will  this  year  bring 
tho  peace  for  which  we  all  are  longing?  Are  we  ready  to  do  for  the  peace  what  our 
husbands  and  wives,  our  brothers  and  sisters,  our  sons  and  our  daughters  have  been 
doing  so  generously,  so  bravely,  so  unstintedly,  for  the  war?  It  will  be  less 
glamorous,  this  serving  for  the  peace;  In  some  ways  it  will  be  more  difficult;  for, 
strange  to  say,  self-sacrifice  is  more  rewarding,  more  thrilling  than  s 'elf-serving; 
self-seeking! 

As  we  strive  in  our  regular  routine  of  life  to  serve  the  peace,  in  ways  that 
may  bo  very  inconspicuous ,  perhaps  even  monotonous,  may  we  remember  that  "LOVE" 
is  the  fulfilling  of  all  the  commandments  of  God,  and  that  the  real  test  of  our 
lovo  to  our  Saviour  is  whether  wo  have  the  in-dwelling  Spirit  which  makes  it 
possible  to  "Love  our  enemies". 

r 

GOD  BE  WITH  YOU  ALL  UNTIL  WE  MEET  AGAIN.  -  . 

Emma.  Morris 


■  *'>■'11  »•  .* 
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MH-03  -  Edna  Pusoy  Henderson,  wife  of  the  Eev.  Harold  H. 

Henderson,  entered  into  the  1  if e  eternal  on  March  27, 

19^4,  m  Berkeley,  California. 

Edna  Margaret  Pusey  was  born  in  Seattle,  Washington,  on 
September  12,  1892,  She  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Washington  in  I91I4  and  from  the  Seattle  Kindergarten  Training  School 
in  1917*  She  studied  for  a  time  in  Moody  Bible  Institute  in  Chicago. 
She  was  specially  trained  in  music  and  studied  in  Vienna  after 
graduation  in  America,  During  most  of  her  years  of  training.  Miss 
pusey  served  as  assistant  to  the  pastor  of  the  University 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Seattle.  The  claim  of  Foreign  Missions  was 
brought  into  her  life  in  1913,  at  which  time  she  signed  a  student 
volunteer  declaration  card,  offering  herself  definitely  for  service. 
From  this  purpose  she  never  wavered.  One  of  the  elders  of  her 
church,  in  writing  of  her  in  his  recommendation  to  the  Board  in  1917, 
said;  ^  Our  church  has  suffered  a  distinct  loss  in  her  departure  from 
us.  V«e  have  known  for  a  year  that  she  had  been  preparing  for  the 
foreign  mission  field*.  It  is  not  a  now  idea  with  her,  but  one  of 
many  years*  standing.” 

She  applied  to  the  Board  and  was  appointed  in  1918  as  the 
fiancee  of  the  Rev,  Harold  H.  Henderson,  who  was  appointed  at  the 
same  time  and  assigned  to  the  Korea  Ms  si  on.  Miss  Pusey  and  Mr. 
Henderson  were  married  on  May  28,  I9I8,  and  sailed  the  following 
August  for  their  future  field  of  service.  They  were  assigned  by 
I  their  Mission  to  the  Taiku  Station,  which  was  to  bo  their  future 
mission  home  until  their  return  on  regular  furlough  in  June,  19l|l. 
During  those  years,  Mrs,  Henderson  shared  with  her  husband  in  all 
linos  of  a  varied  and  distinctive  service, 

Mrs.  Henderson’s  service  in  America,  before  she  want  to 
the  fidLd,  had  given  promise  of  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
pastor  of  the  University  Church  in  Seattle,  in  writing  to  the  Board, 
stated  that  he  most  heartily  commended  her  to  the  Board  as  one  of 
the  ’’most  promising  young  women  we  have  ever  offered  for  service 
under  the  Foreign  Board.”  As  one  reads  of  her  life  and  service,  ono 
is  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  she  fulfilled  the  promise  of  hor 
early  years.  Mrs.  Henderson  made  her  home  the  center  of  Christian 
influence#  This  influence  was,  first  of  all,  upon  the  children  of 
her  own  home.  This  meant  home  teaching  at  times,  especially  in  the 
lower  grades.  In  193^4  she  wrote j  "Next  week  our  home  school  will 
start.  I  am  sorry  my  letters  do  not  contain  interesting  material, 
but  teaching  primary  grades  and  music  do  not  make  thrilling  reports. 

My  prayer  is  that  my  children  nay  return  to  the  field  and  make  better 
missionaries  than  I  have  been-*”  The  homo  was  made  the  center  of 
outreach  to  her  Korean  neighbors  also,  both  Christian  and  non- 
Christian.  In  one  of  her  reports,  Mrs,  Henderson  said*  "This  year, 
by  calling  and  by  entertaining  them  in  our  home,  I  have  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  wives  of  the  teachers  of  the  school.  They 
are  a  delightful  group  of  Christian  women ,  making  pleasant  homes 
for  their  busy  husbands  and  taking  such  good  care  of  their  little 
children.  After  visiting  in  their  homes  there  is  always  an  extra 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  joy  that  Christ  can  bring  into  a  home,’’ 
Mrs.  Henderson  did  a  great  deal  of  calling.  In  1928,  sho 
wrote*  "Calling  has,  of  course,  been  the  most  interesting  part  of 
our  work.  ¥e  call  in  rich  homes  and  in  poor  homes."  One  of  the 
special  services  in  this  line  was  calling  upon  the  non-Christian 
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parents  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  mission  schools.  Thoro  was  a 
special  welcome  in  nearly  every  one  of  these  homes  and  often  an 
expression  of  gladness  on  the  part  of  these  non-Christian  parents 
that  their  boys  were  going  to  Christian  schools,  and  even  the  hope 
that  the  boys  might  become  Christians,  because  then  the  parents 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  moral  welfare  of  their  sons* 

Mrs*  Henderson  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  church 
in  Korea  by  her  music.  She  had  a  groat  sense  of  the  value  of  music 
in  the  development  of  the  church  life  and  was  willing  to  give 
private  lessons  to  the  young  people  who  would  be  returning  to  their 
homo  churches*  Her  reports  speak  of  giving  time  to  training  choruses 
for  special  occasions,  as  well  as  the  Glee  Clubs  of  the  Boys'  School 
I  and  Girls'  School*  The  Taiku  Union  Chorus,  which  was  composed  of 
I  over  fifty  singers  from  the  city  churches,  met  regularly  in  her  home 
I  for  practice*  During  one  year,  this  Chorus  gave  two  sacred  concerts 
and  sang  at  fourteen  services,  suoh  as  big  Bible  Classes,  Christmas 
I  and  Easter  and  other  union  meetings  of  the  city  churches*  The 
training  received  in  the  chorus  classes  made  these  young  people  more 
I  helpful  in  their  service  of  song  in  their  respective  churches.  In 
her  report,  Mrs*  Henderson  speaks  of  the  joy  of  fellowship  with  such 
a  splendid  group,  composed  of  teachers,  nurses,  doctors,  business 
workers  and  students*  A  special  feature  of  the  large  Bible 
Conferences  held  each  year  was  the  music  hour  of  each  evening,  in 
which  Mrs*  Henderson  led  in  group  singing  and  taught  the  delegates 
from  the  country  churches  new  songs  that  they  might  take  back  to 
their  individual  congregations* 

Mrs*  Henderson  shared  fully  in  the  other  varied  activities 
of  a  busy  station  life*  The  Boys*  School  and  the  Girls*  School  gave 
opportunities  for  sharing  with  her  husband  in  bringing  the  Christian 
influence  into  the  1  ives  of  the  students  and  in  the  fellowship  with 
Christian  students  in  worship  services.  An  annual  feature  of" the 
Schools  was  the  dinner  given  to  the  graduating  class  by  the 
Hnndorsons  in  their  home.  She  said  about  one  such  dinner  for  the 
boys:  5,It  was  a  busy  time  but  the  boys  had  a  wonderfully  good  time*'* 

She  gave  time  and  thought  to  the  torching  of  the  Bible,  both  in  the 
Schools  and  the  churches  and  Church  Conferences*  The  home  was  open 
to  foreign  travellers,  who  always  found  a  welcome. 

The  Board  extends  its  sympathy  to  Mr*  Henderson  and  their  j 
children,  Elizabeth,  Richard,  Ann,  Margaret,  Lloyd,  Donald  and 
Kathleen*  Wo  share  with  them  and  the  Korea  Mission  in  this  sense  of  j 
loss  which  has  come  to  them.  We  know  how  greatly  she  will  be  missed  j 
by  the  Korean  friends  when  they  learn  of  her  passing.  We  would  also  ! 
share  with  them  in  the  remembrance  of  a  life  lived  so  effectively 
and  so  devotedly  in  the  service  of  the  Christ  Whom  we  all  love  and 
serve* 

UHL 04  -  Gertrude  Martin  was  born  June  25,  I898,  in  New  Concord,  iMrs*  John  E* 

Ohio,  of  a  missionary  family*  Her  parents,  the  Rev.  and  {Wallace 
Mrs*  John  Howard  Martin,  were  missionaries  of  the  United  Presbyterian! 

Churoh  in  the  Punjab,  India,  and  her  family  was  well  known  in  United  i 
Presbyterian  circles*  She  received  her  early  education  in  India 
but  came  to  the  United  States  for  the  last  two  years  of  high  school 
and  for  her  higher  education*  She  attended  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
and  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  Ohio,  graduating  from  the  latter 
institution  in  1920  with  the  B*A*  degree.  This  was  followed  by  a 
year  of  graduate  study  at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  for 
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>0h  the  degree  of  M*A*  was  received*  Her  majors  were  English, 
tiblio  Speaking,  Science  and  School  Admini strati on*  A  strong 
testimony  to  her  ability  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  was  called 
f  teach  in  Muskingum  Academy  immediately  following  her  graduate 
°ri<;#  She  also  taught  for  two  summers  in  the  Normal  School  in 
Muskingum*  During  all  these  experiences  she  proved  herself  a  person 
f  tnt ellectual  calibre  and  high  Christian  ideals*  She  was  a  hard 
worker,  interested  in  people,  a  true  friend*  She  had  a  practical, 
common* s ons e  view  of  life  and  was  not  hindered. by  any  peculiarities 
f  habit,  thought  or  personality*  Her  recreational  and  social 
activities  blended  well  with  her  intellectual  interests  and  deeply 
religious  nature*  She  was  active  in  dramatic  work  and  had  the 
biiity  to  speak  well  in  public*  Her  Christian  influence  was  felt 
bv  the  girls  in  the  school  in  which  sho  taught  and  she  took  her  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  local  church*  She  first  united  with  the 

church  in  1908  in  New  Concord* 

In  I923  she  was  called  by  the  United  Presbyterians  to 

teach  in  Kinnaird  College,  Lahore,  Indio,  where  she  did  excellent 
work*  After  one  year  of  service  sho  booamo  engaged  to  the  Rev. 

John  E.  Wallaoe  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  II. S. A.,  who  was^ 
connected  with  the  North  India  Mission.  They  wore  worried  m 
October,  192l|,  and  sho  was  appointed  a  missionary  of  the  Presbytia  1 

CllUr°  ’  Mrs.  Wallace  was  o  faithful  co-rai ssionary  with  her  husband 
in  their  work  of  district  evangelism,  centering  in  Mainpuri  and  its 
area.  As  a  wise  and  understanding  mother  herself,  Mrs.  Wallaoo  was 
interested  particularly  in  young  married  women.  While  in  camp  she 
would  devote  her  afternoons  to  them,  their  only  free  time.  A  Bible 
lesson  songs,  hoalth  talks,  hand  work,  reading  and  writing  wore 
of  her  regular  routine.  It  was  her  deep  conviction  that  work 
in  the  villages  con  never  be  established  without  definite  work 
the  women,  and  she  folt  strongly  that  this  responsibility  should  not 
bo  loft  entirely  to  married  women  who  nad  the  ^ 

for  their  own  growing  children.  Ylhilo  at  home  in  Mainpuri, 
noted  as  advLIr  to  a  women's  club  of  high  caste  women  and  each 
year  arranged  for  a  Bible  Institute  for  older  village  women,  and 
Hho  tXm  "opportunity  school"  for  teen  ng9. 

Through  her  last  years,  her  active  , ministry  in  saving  her 
Master  was  United  by  heart  trouble,  against  which  ailment  she 
strove  valiantly,  but  on  the  morning  of  ^rU  U.  VM.: «  1 3omb< ay, 

»•  mr,::":::  nr  *.• 

sisters  end  brothers,  to  the  relatives  and  the ^^fif our 
Indian,  English  and  A merioan,  who  today  shore  v  th  midst  of 

mourning 5  but  we  mourn  not  as  those  without  hope;  in  the  midst 

sorrow  we  can  rejoice  that  this  lovely  servon  o 

in  new  richness  the  ^  of  h0r  riS9n  S^iour’ 


now 


kno 


ms 


H-105  -  As  older  men  have  retired  and  have  1 

y  in  the  North  India  Mission,  the  Rev. 

responsibilities  in  assuming  one  task  after 

Walter  Lesli  a  Allison  was  found  quietly  assuml  g 

another.  And  the  Mission  was  content.  For 

.n  «  „»  ...  "f  “2, T^n  S.V « !U  t 

India,  Ha  iaad  »»,  Ull.«  Hinselj 


Rev.  Walter 
L*  Allison 
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■  alter  Leslie  Allison  was  born  on  a  form,  in  Indiana  County* 
Pennsylvania,  on  June  3,  I889,  tho  son  of  Robert  Orr  and  Malinda 
Catharine  (Wilson)  Allison,  His  church  home  was  in  the  church  of 
his  parents,  in  Bethel  Presbyterian  Church,  located  near  Homer  City, 
Pennsylvania,  in  Kittanning  Presbytery,  His  father  was  an  elder 
there.  His  uncle  had  built  the  church,  which  stands  out  in  the  open 
country,  and  a  brother  who  lives  in  the  homestead  worships  in  it 
today,  Walter  became  a  member  in  March  1901  and  during  his  years 
in  India  his  membership  remained  in  Kittanning  Presbytery,  He 
graduated  from  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Indiana, 

Pennsylvania,  in  1913,  served  as  Assistant  Principal  of  New 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  High  School  for  two  years  and  as  principal 
of  the  High  School  at  Saltsburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  two  years*  Ho 
completed  his  theological  course  at  McCormick  S eminary,  Chicago,  in 
1920,  While  a  student,  he  served  tho  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Pulaski,  Indiana,  He  was  appointed  os  a  missionary  of  the  Board  on 
March  18,  1919,  and  married  Gertrude  Groce  Fleck  on  January  1,  1920# 
Shortly  before  his  appointment,  Mr*  Allison  wrote  Dr, 

Reodj  '’And  now  I  stand  ready  to  say  to  you— one  and  all-t-that  my 
heart  is  firmly  set  upon  the  work  of  the  foreign  field  and  I  hope 
and  pray  God  nothing  will  prevent  my  going  to  some  dark  corner  of 
the  world  ,,,  I  feel  the  need  of  those  who  know  not  Christ,”  On 
October  7,  1920,  he  started  for  India,  He  went  to  Fotehgarh  with  a 
study  fellowship  and  began  his  work  on  the  ”Sadhs,”  which  was 
finally  published  in  1935* 


In  1922  he  began  his  rich  ministry  as  a  district  missionary* 
Kasganj  in  1922  and  1923;  Etawah,  1923  to  1927*  and  Gwalior,  1928 
to  1938#  His  last  years  of  service,  from  1938  on,  enabled  him  to 
utilize  his  years  of  experience  as  teacher  and  evangelist  as  ho 
taught  lay  leadership  in  the  Mainpuri  Training  School,  of  which  ho 
was  principal?  and  most  recently  acted  also  as  manager  of  the 
Mainpuri  High  School,  During  his  second  furlough  he  completed  the 
book  "Ono  Hundred  Years  of  Christian  Work  of  the  North  India  Mission 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U,  S,  A,”  and  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Theology  from  Princeton  Seminary, 

Mr*  Allison  always  carried  a  large  share  of  responsibility 
in  Allahabad  Presbytery,  of  which,  at  times,  he  was  Moderator,  and 
served  also  as  Commissioner  to  General  Assembly,  He  served  tho 
.ssion  as  its  Secretary  for  most  of  the  period  after  1929  until 
his  death.  These  responsibilities  were  all  extras.  His  ministry 
will  long  be  remember od  because  of  his  zeal  in  gospel  and  tract 
soiling.  To  that  end  he  could  always  be  found  at  fairs  where  largo 
numbers  of  people  were  gathered.  Of  this  work  he  wrote,  "In  spite 
of  the  low  percentage  of  literacy,  a  sufficient  number  of  readers 
gather  at  such  places  to  keep  two  or  three  men  busy  selling  books, 
answering  questions,  etc,”  He  had  a  rich  sense  of  humor  which 
often  was  expressed  in  most  enjoyable  witticisms.  This  stood  him 
in  good  stead  as  he  tactfully  wended  his  way  through  crowds  of 
non-Christians  and  sought  to  lead  men  to  his  Saviour,  Ho  was 
unique  in  his  efforts  to  reach  boys  in  school.  Wherever  he  toured 
h®  would  visit  village  schools  and  seek  to  present  the  gospel  to  the 
boys  and  teachers.  While  in  Gwalior  he  had  a  special  opportunity 
m  the  Morar  High  School,  His  reports  always  related  interesting 
2xperiances,  Posterity  owes  a  debt  to  Mr*  Allison  for  his  book  on 
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the  ’’Sadhs”  and  for  his  Centennial  study,  together  with  his 
numerous  articles  and  book  reviews#  Ho  demonstrated  constantly  the 
qualities  so  excellently  portrayed  by  ono  of  his  professors, 

"modest,  yet  energetic,  courageous,  yet  tactful,  scholarly,  yet 
spiritual  #” 

Our  hearts  go  out  in  great  sympathy  to  Mrs#  Allison  and 
tho  throe  children,  Anna  Lesta,  "Walter  Leslie  and  Sarah  Jean,  to 
the  relatives  at  home  and  to  the  colleagues  in  India  who  have  lost 
a  valued  co-worker  and  friend#  When  Anna  Lesta  left  for  the 
United  States,  Mr#  Allison  wrote,  ’’She  brought  us  seventeen  years 
of  pure  joy  and  it  is  time  that  she  should  pass  it  on  to  a  wider 
sphere  of  people #M  Could  he  express  himself  in  words  today,  he 
would  say,  ’’The  Presbyterian  Church  has  brought  me  forty-throe 
yoctrs  of  pure  joy  and  it  is  time  now  that  she  should  pass  it  on  to 
a  wider  sphere  of  people#  Go  ye  out,  therefore!” 


The  meeting  adjourned  at  5*00  P#  M# 


J#  L#  Hooper 


Recording  Secretary# 
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THE  HILL  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Colonel  Van  Santvoord  Merle- Smith  ('07) 


The  death  of  Colonel  Merle-Smith  on  November 
9th  of  last  year  has  filled  all  alumni  and  friends 
of  The  Hill  with  the  sense  of  great  loss  that  comes 
with  the  passing  of  a  distinguished  and  devoted 
friend.  From  the  time  the  School  was  taken  over 
by  the  Alumni  until  very  recently,  when  he  left 
for  Australia,  he  was  a  Trustee.  In  this  capacity 
he  contributed  greatly,  not  only  a  financial  sup¬ 
porter  and  adviser,  but  in  all  ways.  He  was  just 
as  keenly  interested  in  the  broad  educational  aims 
of  The  Hill ;  always  assiduous  in  his  desire  to  keep 
it  distinguished,  vigorous,  and  modern.  To  this 
end  he  brought  the  experience  of  a  full  life  that 
included  many  activities,  as  the  following  account 
will  amply  show.  When  he  resigned  recently  from 
our  Board  of  Trustees  to  take  his  arduous  military 
assignment  in  Australia,  we  had  hoped  that  this 
would  be  only  an  interim  absence.  But  his  sense 
of  duty  to  his  war  assignment  has  taken  him  from 
us.  He  must  be  included  now  with  all  our  other 
Alumni  who  have  given  their  lives  in  military 
service,  for  his  death  came  from  his  sincere  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  task. 

Colonel  Merle-Smith  was  hospitalized  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  August  as  a  result  of  strain  and  overwork 
in  his  duties  as  executive  officer  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  Staff  Corps  of  General  Douglas 
MacArthur.  He  was  invalided  home  soon  after, 
but  never  recovered  his  health. 

Last  June  Colonel  Merle-Smith  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his  role  in  getting 
supplies  to  American  Troops  on  Bataan  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  In  the  last  war  he  was  wounded 
three  times  at  Luneville  and  Villers-sur-Fere  while 
serving  as  a  Captain  in  the  165th  Infantry  of  the 
42nd  Division,  and  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

Sensing  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the 
present  war,  Colonel  Merle-Smith  took  leave  of  his 
business  interests  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  offered 
his  services  to  the  Army.  In  August,  1941,  he  was 
ordered  to  Australia  as  this  nation’s  first  military 
attache  there.  He  and  another  officer  were  en¬ 
trusted,  late  in  December,  1941,  to  formulate  and 
execute  plans  to  get  supplies  to  the  beleaguered 
forces  on  Bataan. 

Colonel  Merle-Smith  was  born  at  Sea  Bright, 

J.,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith, 
tor  many  years  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Park  Avenue  and  64th  Street,  New  York, 
and  the  late  Zaidee  Van  Santvoord  Merle-Smith. 
Liter  attending  The  Hill  he  was  graduated  in  1911 
from  Princeton  University  and  in  1914  from  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School,  where  he  was  editor  of  “The 
Harvard  Law  Review”. 


He  became  associated  with  the  law  firm  of 
Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft,  in  New  York, 
and  practiced  law  until  1916,  when  he  went  to  the 
Mexican  border  with  Troop  C,  Squadron  A,  New 
York  Cavalry,  where  he  established  a  reputation 
as  a  dashing,  audacious  officer.  He  entered  the 
World  War  a  captain  and  came  out  a  major. 

After  the  war  Colonel  Merle-Smith  was  attached 
to  the  Secretariat  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris 
in  iyiy,  ana  returned  to  this  country  to  become 
Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  in  1920  and  ’21. 

He  resumed  the  practice  of  law  until  1931,  when 
he  entered  the  investment  banking  field  as  a  part¬ 
ner  of  Roosevelt  &  Son,  30  Pine  Street.  In  1933, 
to  conform  with  new  securities  and  banking  regu¬ 
lations,  he  formed,  with  Fairman  R.  Dick,  the  firm 
of  Dick  &  Merle-Smith,  also  at  30  Pine  Street, 
which  continued  the  investment  business  of  Roose¬ 
velt  &  Son. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  yachtsmen 
in  the  East,  having  been  president  for  several 
terms  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Long 
Island  Sound  and  Commodore  of  the  Seawanhaka 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  his  racing  yachts  was  the  twelve-meter  sloop, 
Seven  Seas,  which  won  a  number  of  important 
races.  Others  of  his  yachts  were  the  Cantitoe  and 
the  Northern  Light.  He  was  known  as  a  yachts¬ 
man  who  could  make  more  out  of  a  hatful  of  wind 
than  any  one  else  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Colonel  Merle-Smith  was  a  former  alumnus 
trustee  of  Princeton,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Church 
Extension  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York.  Other  of  his  clubs  were  the  Knickerbocker, 
New  York  Yacht  and  South  Side  Sportsmen’s.  He 
was  a  member  also  of  the  Downtown  Association 
of  New  York.  He  had  a  city  home  at  27  Beekman 
Place,  New  York. 

One  of  Colonel  Merle-Smith’s  favorite  topics  of 
conversation  and  speech  w^as  always  the  fostering 
among  young  Americans  of  a  spirit  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  obligation  toward  our  nation — some¬ 
thing  of  the  high  patriotic  feeling  of  the  best  of 
the  old  Roman  and  British  traditions.  He  wanted 
Hill  boys  and  all  preparatory  and  high  school  boys 
and  college  men  encouraged  to  enter  the  “Nation’s 
Service”  as  diplomats  or  soldiers  or  statesmen. 
His  own  life  was  an  inspiring  fulfilment  of  the  high 
ideal  he  always  cherished  and  often  expressed 
eloquently. 


LEADERSHIP 


In  the  following  pages  of  the  Bulletin  you  will  find  the  records  of  what  alumni 
of  The  Hill  have  done  in  the  first  two  years  of  our  great  war  effort.  The  list  of  achievements 
is,  we  know,  not  complete.  We  know  too  that  it  will  swell  in  size  and  interest  as  more 
information  filters  through  from  combat  areas  and  from  centers  of  activity  in  the  nation. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  these  records  without  feeling  a  deep  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  all  these  boys  and  men  who  were  once  with  us  and  who  are  now 
serving  our  country  with  devotion  and  distinction.  You  find  in  these  records  stories 
of  service  and  leadership  at  their  finest.  There  are  many  quiet  accounts  of  these  who 
have  shown  the  true  spirit  of  self-sacrifice;  of  those  who  have  left  homes  and  established 
positions  to  give  all  their  energies  to  the  war  crisis,  and  of  those  who  have  assumed 
a  heavy  burden  by  carrying  a  double  load  of  personal  and  governmental  work.  Above 
all  there  are  tales  of  resourcefulness  and  courage  in  battle  (that  are  almost  unbelievably 
fantastic. 


As  we  read  these  splendid  records  a  guestion  insistently  arose.  Is  there  not 
an  unusually  large  number  of  graduates  of  one  school  giving  unusually  distinguished 
service?  Among  our  4700  alumni  over  1500  are  known  to  be  active  in  national  service, 
armed  or  civilian.  Among  them  are  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  a  group  of  generals 
and  colonels,  members  of  vital  war  boards,  leaders  of  industry  and  law  now  holding 
high  administrative  posts,  and  among  the  younger  group  in  armored  service  some  90  Vo 
are  commissioned  officers. 


Such  a  record  invites  a  revival  of  the  guestion  as  to  whether  American  private 
schools  are  producing  leaders,  and  we  are  immediately  tempted  to  conclude  that  schools 
like  ours  aie  producing  them.  It  is  an  old  and  debated  guestion  that  goes  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  great  English  schools,  the  prototypes  of  our  American  prep  schools.  We 
know  it  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  Winchester  and  Eton  in  their  earliest  days  to 
train  boys  for  leadership.  We  are  perhaps  more  familiar  with  the  purpose  of  the  British 
schools  in  more  recent  times  to  supply  "servants  of  the  Empire."  Some  American 
schools  have  avowed  the  same  purpose  of  training  leaders.  The  Hill  has  never  done  so, 
for  it  seems  a  perilously  brave  aim  in  a  society  so  complex  and  shifting  as  ours.  Yet 
the  facts  clearly  show  that  The  Hill,  like  many  of  its  brother  schools,  is  producing 
leaders.  Why?  You  may  say  that  we  still  attract  the  type  of  boy  who  has  that 
potentiality,  or  you  may  hopefully  lay  it  to  a  part  of  his  training. 

Undoubtedly  the  chief  reason  is  that  these  men  and  boys  have  the  gualities  in 
themselves  which  carried  them  to  leadership  and  distinction.  It  would  be  completely 
ungenerous  to  assume  anything  else.  Yet  every  family,  every  wife,  every  school  and 
university  cherishes  the  modest  and  unspoken  hope  that  something  they  may  have  given, 
some  spark  they  may  have  kindled,  has  helped  their  men  and  boys  to  rise  to  their 
tasks  and  to  more  ihan  meet  their  tests. 

The  Hill  is  tremendously  proud  to  know  that  these  leaders  among  our  alumni 
spent  some  of  their  years  with  us.  To  those  who  are  performing  great  tasks  and  to 
those  who  are  distinguishing  themselves  in  battle,,  we  offer  our  congratulations.  To 
the  families  of  those  boys  who  have  already  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy.  The  passing  of  those  whose  lives  were  so  much  a  part  of  ours 
while  they  were  here  affects  us  deeply.  —  P.  G.  C. 
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Lesson 


Humble  Inspirers  of  Sacred  Song 

Little-known  incidents  behind  many  well-known  hymns 


By  IVAN  H.  HAGEDORN,  S.T.D. 


— -k  EHIND  many  a  glorious  life  or 
jj  brilliant  achievement  stands  a 
D  humble  person  who  was  the  in- 
nl ration  Of  it  all.  It  is  well  at  times 
to  let  the  glory  of  the  sunlight  fall  upon 

thWh'en  Charles  Wesley  visited  the  col¬ 
liers  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  saw  the 
reflections  of  their  furnace  fires  against 
the  midnight  sky,  he  wrote  for  them 
he  hymn,  “See  How  Great  a  Flame 
Aspires.”  Likewise,  on  visiting  the 
quarrymen  at  Portland,  he  wrote  for 
them  the  hymn  containing  the  lines: 

Strike  with  the  hammer  of  Thy  Word, 

And  break  these  hearts  of  stone. 

Edward  Hopper,  laboring  among  the 
seafaring  men,  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Sea  and  Land  in  New  York  City,  was 
inspired  to  write,  “Jesus,  Saviour,  Pilot 
Me.”  He  doubtless  drew  his  inspiration 
from  the  humble  folk  to  whom  Sunday 
after  Sunday  he  preached  the  Word  of 
God.  Thus,  have  many  of  our  great  and 
popular  hymns  been  inspired. 


A  hymn  that  attained  a  wide  popu¬ 
larity  during  the  Torrey-Alexander  Gos¬ 
pel  tours  was  “The  Glory  Song,”  with 
its  refrain: 

0  that  will  be  glory  for  me. 

Glory  for  me,  glory  for  me; 

When  by  His  grace  I  shall  look  on  His 

fclC6 

That  wiil  be  glory,  be  glory  for  me. 

Charles  Gabriel  (1856-1932),  the  author, 
said  it  was  inspired  by  an  old  saint,  pop¬ 
ularly  called  “Old  Glory  Face.”  He  was 
a  regular  attendant  at  all  the  services. 
When  anything  pleased  him  in  the  serv¬ 
ice,  he  would  cry  out,  “Glory  !”  It  was 
Said  with  such  an  earnestness  that  it 
carried  a  conviction  of  holy  reverence 
to  all  who  heard.  If  “Old  Glory  Face” 
were  called  upon  to  pray,  his  prayer 
invariably  ended  with,  “And  that  will 
be  glory  for  me.”  From  such  a  humble 
life  came  the  inspiration  of  a  song  that 
has  been  translated  into  more  than  a 
score  of  languages  and  dialects. 


II 

Eliza  H.  Hamilton  received  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  her  hymn, 

Jesus,  my  Lord,  to  Thee  I  cry; 

Unless  Thou  help  me,  I  must  die: 

0  bring  Thy  free  salvation  nigh. 

And  take  me  as  I  am, 

from  a  simple  little  Scotch  girl  who  fell 
under  conviction  and  came  to  her  pas¬ 
tor  to  inquire  how  she  might  be  saved. 
‘Don’t  be  alarmed,  lassie,”  said  he.  “Just 
r*ad  your  Bible  and  say  your  prayers, 
and  you’ll  be  all  right.” 

“Oh,  minister,”  wailed  the  poor,  illiter- 
*to  girl,  tears  flooding  her  eyes,  “I  can- 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Hagedorn  is  pastor  of 
the  Bethel  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  Concerning 
his  interest  in  hymnology  he  writes: 
“When  I  was  in  seminary  one  of  my 
teachers,  Dr.  Jacob  A.  Clutz,  advised 
us  students  to  make  a  special  study 
of  some  phase  of  church  life  and 
work.  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
hymns  of  the  church,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  And  throughout  the  years 
of  my  ministry,  I’ve  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  material.  ...  I  might  mention 
the  following  books  which  may 
prove  helpful:  ‘Romance  of  the 
Psalter  and  Hymnal,’  by  R.  E.  Welsh 
and  F.  G.  Edwards;  ‘Bright  Talks  on 
Favorite  Hymns,’  by  I.  M.  K.;  ‘The 
Rise  and  Growth  of  English  Hym- 
nody,’  by  Harvey  B.  Marks;  and 
the  recent  publication  by  George 
Sanville,  ‘Forty  Gospel  Hymn 
Stories.’  ” 


not  read.  I  cannot  pray.”  Then  light 
broke  on  her  soul,  and  lifting  her  eyes 
upward,  she  cried,  “Lord  Jesus,  take  me 
as  I  am.”  This  hymn,  set  to  music  by 
Sankey,  became  a  great  favorite  at  re¬ 
vival  meetings. 

Ill 

A  ragged  little  girl  sat  on  the  step  of 
a  dwelling  surely  unworthy  of  the  name 
“home.”  James  H.  Black  (1859-  ?  ), 
author  of  several  well-known  hymns, 
such  as  “Where  Jesus  Is,  ’Tis  Heaven,” 
and  “I  Remember  Calvary,”  passed  by. 
He  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  go  to 
Sunday  school. 

A  wistful  expression  crept  into  her 
eyes,  and  she  said,  “Yes,  I  would  like 
to  go,  but—,”  and  then  her  eyes  sadly 
viewed  the  tatters  in  which  she  was 
clad. 

The  next  day  a  parcel  arrived,  contain¬ 
ing  a  new  dress,  shoes,  and  hat.  The 
following  Sunday,  the  little  girl  was  in 
Sunday  school,  and  for  many  Sundays 
thereafter.  But  one  day  when  the  roll 
was  called,  there  was  no  answer  to  her 
name.  Mr.  Black  was  told  that  the  girl 
was  ill,  too  ill  to  come.  The  thought 
flashed  across  his  mind:  “What  if  this 
girl  should  never  answer  again?  What 
if  she  should  die?  What  would  her  an¬ 
swer  be  if  she  received  the  final  sum¬ 
mons  to  stand  before  her  Judge,  before 
whom  the  books  of  Heaven  were  open?” 
Almost  unconsciously,  he  found  himself 
saying  softly: 

When  the  trumpet  of  the  Lord  shall  sound, 
and  time  shall  be  no  more. 

And  the  morning  breaks  eternal,  bright 
and  fair; 
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When  the  saved  of  earth  shall  gather  over 
on  the  other  shore, 

And  the  roll  is  called  up  yonder,  1 11 
be  there. 

Going  to  the  piano,  Mr.  Black  struck 
off  the  music  quite  as  spontaneously  as 
he  had  the  words.  The  little  girl  died 
shortly  afterward,  but  the  song  she  had 
unconsciously  inspired  was  to  live  to 
bless  many  lives. 

IV 

A  preacher  whose  name  is  scarcely 
known  to  us,  preaching  upon  the  words 
of  Paul  to  Agrippa,  drew  his  sermon  to 
a  close  with  the  solemn  admonition, 
“He  who  is  almost  persuaded  is  almost 
saved,  but  to  be  almost  saved  is  en¬ 
tirely  lost.”  Philip  Bliss  (1838-1876) 
was  present,  and  so  deeply  was  he  im¬ 
pressed  that  he  wrote  one  of  his  most 
helpful  hymns,  “Almost  Persuaded.” 

“Almost  persuaded”  now  to  believe; 

“Almost  persuaded”  Christ  to  receive. 

How  many  souls  have  been  brought  to 
decision  by  the  appeal  of  this  hymn  is 
beyond  all  computation. 

V 

The  simple  folk  who  made  up  the 
congregation  of  the  small  and  poor  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  at  Wainsgate,  in  Yorkshire, 
by  their  profound  expression  of  grief 
at  the  contemplated  departure  of  their 
pastor,  brought  about  a  change  of  mind, 
and  the  household  goods  already  packed 
were  unloaded,  and  the  Rev.  John  Faw¬ 
cett  (1740-1817)  and  his  wife,  overcome 
by  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  their  flock,  sat  down  upon 
one  of  the  packing  cases  and  wept.  The 
clinging  of  this  warm-hearted  folk  about 
their  pastor  insured  his  presence  with 
them  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The 
incident  inspired  the  hymn,  now  so 
familiar,  “Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  our 
hearts  in  Christian  love.”  “The  tie”  in 
this  case  was  destined  to  last  fifty  years. 

Thus,  again,  a  simple  people,  whose 
names  are  long  since  forgotten,  inspired 
a  hymn,  one  of  the  most  universally 
sung  of  all  our  hymns.  Other  hymns 
from  Fawcett’s  pen  have  fallen  into  dis¬ 
use,  but  “Blest  Be  the  Tie”  remains  to 
bless  generation  after  generation. 

VI 

The  entire  poetic  career  of  Albert 
Midlane  (1825-1909),  who  wrote  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Christian  hymns,  was  inspired 
by  a  Sunday  school  teacher.  The  teach¬ 
er’s  name  long  ago  passed  into  forget¬ 
fulness.  One  of  the  hymns  that  came 
from  Midlane’s  pen  is 

There’s  a  Friend  for  little  children 
Above  the  bright  blue  sky. 

A  Friend  who  never  changes 
Whose  love  can  never  die. 

Unlike  our  friends  by  nature, 

Who  change  with  changing  years; 

This  Friend  is  always  worthy 
The  precious  name  He  bears. 

teacher !  yjj 

What  responsibilities  and  opportunities 

are  in  the  hands  of  a  Sunday  school 
In  a  sense,  the  Moravians  inspired  the 
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whole  Wesleyan  movement.  One  of 
those  humble  folk,  Peter  Boehler,  had 
much  to  do  in  preparing  the  way  for 
John  Wesley’s  conversion  at  Aldersgate. 
Some  of  the  pregnant  sayings  of  that 
simple  but  true  man  of  God  struck  fire 
^  m°re  senses  than  one.  The  opening 
line  of  a  hymn,  “O  for  a  Thousand 
Tongues  to  Sing,”  is  reminiscent  of  a 
remark  of  praise  to  God  made  by  Boeh¬ 
ler,  which  in  turn  was  extended  by 
Charles  Wesley  (1707-1788)  into  a  hymn 
that  upon  countless  occasions  has  in¬ 
spired  great  congregations  of  God’s  peo¬ 
ple. 

William  J.  Hart,  in  his  book,  “Hymns 
in  Human  Experience,”  relates  that  at 
a  World’s  Convention  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  various  delegations 
went  to  their  respective  places  in  the 
huge  tent  singing  different  hymns.  The 
New  Zealand  deputation  marched  in 
singing, 

O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer’s  praise, 

The  glories  of  my  God  and  King, 

The  triumph  of  His  grace  ! 

They  were  listened  to  in  silence,  until 
they  reached  the  stanza: 

He  breaks  the  power  of  canceled  sin, 

He  sets  the  prisoner  free; 

His  blood  can  make  the  foulest  clean; 

His  blood  availed  for  me. 

Then  the  vast  audience  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  joining  them,  for  that 
stanza  truthfully  expressed  the  spiritual 
experience  of  many  of  that  company. 

VIII 

When  a  young  .man,  Joseph  Scriven 
(1820-1886)  was  engaged  to  marry  a 
young  lady,  whom  he  had  known  and 
loved  for  a  long  time.  All  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  wedding.  Shortly 
before  the  day,  his  promised  bride  was 
drowned.  Little  did  that  poor  girl  know 
that  her  sad  fate  would  inspire  one  of 
the  tenderest  hymns  in  the  hymnal,  and 
so  be  the  cause  of  comfort  to  thousands 
of  believers.  Joseph  Scriven’s  loss  deep¬ 
ened  his  sense  of  dependence  upon 
Christ.  The  words  of  his  immortal 
hymn  are  known  to  all  of  us; 

What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus, 

All  our  sins  and  griefs  to  bear  ! 

What  a  privilege  to  carry 

Everything  to  God  in  prayer  ! 

He  sent  the  words  to  his  mother  far 
away  in  Ireland,  who  was  passing 
through  a  time  of  stress  and  storm;  and 
later  the  words  were  to  reach  around 
the  world. 

IX 

Do  we  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  heavy 
burdens  our  brother  carries?  If  we  did, 

I  am  sure  we  would  be  more  eager  to 
lessen  them,  rather  than  to  increase 
them  by  our  always  adding  our  own  to 
them. 

Mary  A.  Bachelor  lived  with  a  preacher 
brother,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  at¬ 
tached.  As  he  went  so  devotedly  among 
his  people,  his  shoulders  bent  low  under 
his  manifold  burdens;  his  health  was 
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shaken.  The  sister  was  accustomed  to 
pour  into  his  ears  all  her  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows.  One  day,  after  she  had  unloaded 
her  cares  upon  him,  she  stood  by  the 
window  and  looked  out  upon  the  scene 
before  her.  According  to  David  J. 
Beattie  in  his  book,  “The  Romance  of 
Sacred  Song,”  she  noted  that  across  the 
daisy-strewn  lawn  fell  the  shadows  cast 
by  the  heavy  poplar  trees,  and  as  she 
gazed  there  came  to  her  the  thought: 
“That  is  just  what  I  have  done  to  my 
brother.  Why  did  I  do  it?  Why  did  I 
not  rather  bury  my  sorrow,  and  allow 
only  words  of  cheer  and  brightness  to 
reach  his  ears?”  With  these  thoughts  in 
her  mind,  and  with  tears  of  regret  fill¬ 
ing  her  eyes,  she  retired  to  her  little 
bedroom  and  there  penned  the  words: 

Go  bury  thy  sorrow,  the  world  hath  its 
share. 

Go,  bury  it  deeply,  go,  hide  it  with  care: 

Go  think  of  it  calmly,  when  curtained  by 
night; 

Go  tell  it  to  Jesus,  and  all  will  be  right. 

The  over-worked  brother,  whose  name 
is  not  widely  known,  inspired  words  that 
would  help  us  all  if  we  would  heed  their 
wisdom. 

X 

An  unknown  porter  was  the  means 
of  inspiring  the  immortal  hymn,  “God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders 
to  perform.”  William  Cowper  (1731- 
1800),  who  along  with  John  Newtoa, 
wrote  so  many  of  the  well-know* 
“Olney  Hymns,”  was  subject  to  spells 
of  melancholia. 

“In  one  of  those  attacks  of  mental 
derangement,  he  unhappily  believed  that 
the  divine  will  was  that  he  should  drown 
himself  in  the  river  Thames.  Then  only 
thirty-one  years  old,  he  Called  for  a 
chaise,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  take 
him  to  the  Tower  Wharf,  intending,  as 
he  records,  ‘to  throw  myself  into  the 
river  from  the  Customhouse  Quay.  I 
left  the  coach  at  the  Tower  Wharf,  in¬ 
tending  never  to  return  to  it.  But  I 
found  the  water  low,  and  a  porter  seated 
on  some  goods,  as  if  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  me.  This  passage  to  the  bottomless 
pit  being  mercifully  shut  against  me,  I 
returned  to  the  coach,  and  ordered  the 
man  tp  drive  me  back  to  the  Temple.’ 
Thus  the  snare  was  broken.  Cowper 
immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
hymn,  ‘God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way.’  ” 
(From  the  Times  of  November  25,  1933.) 
The  hymn  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
greatest  on  the  subject  of  divine  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  hymnal.  Certain  it  is  that 
God  used  a  simple  porter  upon  this 
occasion  to  be  a  guardian  angel  to  one 
of  His  beloved,  recalling  the  well-known 
lines: 

.  .  .  Behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping 
Watch  above  His  own. 

XI 

The  Rev.  W.  Stillman  Martin  (1862- 
1935)  went  to  the  telephone  to  call  off 
a  preaching  appointment,  because  of  the 
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extreme  illness  of  his  wife,  Civil 

(1868-  ?  ).  His  little  son  held  his  a  3 
and  said,  “Father,  don’t  you  think  thi 
if  God  wants  you  to  preach  today  tf 
will  take  care  of  Mother  while  you’  ^ 
away?”  are 

Mr.  Martin  preached,  and  his  messa? 
was  blessed  by  a  fine  ingathering.  Wh 
he  returned  to  his  home  he.  was 
by  the  little  lad,  who  handed  him  an  oil 
envelope  on  the  back  of  which  w  * 
written  a  poem.  During  his  absence  hS 
ailing  wife,  inspired  by  the  remark  of’h  S 
son,  had  written  the  words  which  hav* 
brought  comfort  to  so  many  lives:  6 

Be  not  dismayed,  whatever  betide 

God  will  take  care  of  you. 

It  is  related  of  this  hymn  that  a  young 
woman,  who  had  lost  both  her  husband 
and  little  daughter  and  was  left  to  brave 
the  world  alone,  took  a  card  and  wrote 
upon  it  the  words,  “God  will  take  care 
of  you,”,  and  pinned  it  over  the  place 
where  she  did  her  dishwashing.  She 
never  tired  of  testifying  to  the  great 
comfort  the  song  brought  to  her. 

XII 

A  sixteen-year-old  boy  strayed  into  | 
a  barn.  A  humble  layman  named  Mor¬ 
ris,  of  Wesley’s  jurisdiction,  was  exhort-  ] 
ing  a  few  country  people  on  the  text, 
“Ye  who  sometimes  were  far  off  are 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ”  (Eph. 
2: 13) .  That  sixteen-year-old  boy  was 
Augustus  M.  Toplady  (1740-1778),  and 
the  day  that  he  heard  that  humble  ex- 
horter  was  a  red-letter  day  in  his  soul’s  j 
history.  It  was  then  that  he  yielded 
himself  to  his  Lord  and  Master.  Of  that  j 
day  he  wrote  afterward:  “Strange  that  I 
I,  who  had  so  long  sat  under  the  means  j 
of  grace  in  England,  should  be  brought  I 
nigh  to  God  in  an  obscure  part  of  Ire-  I 
land,  amidst  a  handful  of  God’s  people  I 
met  together  in  a  barn,  and  under  the  1 
ministry  of  one  who  could  hardly  spell  I 
his  name.”  This  experience  formed  the  | 
background  of  the  immortal  hymn,  I 
“Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me.” 

What  an  encouragement  to  humble  I 
workers  everywhere  !  This  hymn,  which  1 
has  been  of  inexpressible  blessing  to  I 
mankind,  may  be  traced  back  to  a  poor,  1 
stumbling,  illiterate  lay  preacher,  whose  I 
church  was  a  barn  in  a  remote  Irish  1 
hamlet.  Perhaps  he  went .  to  his  grave  j 
before  the  song  was  ever  sung.  Let  us  j 
labor  on  in  season  and  out,  and  God  will  1 
care  for  the  results..  “In  the  morning  j 
.sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with-  I 
hold  not  thy  hand:  for  thou  knowest  not  I 
whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  | 
that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  I 
good”  (Eccles.  11:6). 

Philadelphia. 

& 

Please  pray  for  the  staff  of  The  Sun-  j 
day  School  Times  and  Christian  Youth,  I 
in  all  departments;  for  the  writers  of  | 
lesson  articles,  and  other  contributors; 
and  for  God’s  blessing  upon  the  contents  j 
of  the  two  papers. 
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f|,e  Comfort  of  Christian  Hymns 

For  the  sinner,  the  sorrowing,  the  troubled,  and  bereaved 

By  WILLIAM  J.  HART,  D.D. 


John  Wesley’s  Favorite  Hymn 
-pROM  the  many  hymns  written  by 
X*  John  Wesley  himself,  and  the  much 
larger  number  written  by  his  brother 
Charles,  the  hymn  which  most  appealed 
to  the  great  leader  was  one  written  by 
his  brother.  This  was  for  a  long  period 
in  frequent  use  in  revival  services,  and 
represents  a  type  of  evangelistic  hymn 
much  in  use  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 

j'tury: 

Depth  of  mercy  !  can  there  be 
Mercy  still  reserved  for  me? 

,  £an  my  God  His  wrath  forbear,  — 

Me,  the  chief  of  sinners,  spare? 

There  for  me  the  Saviour  stands. 

Shows  His  wounds  and  spreads  His  hands; 
God  is  love  !  I  know,  I  feel; 

Jesus  weeps  and  loves  me  still. 

Stating  that  Wesley  knew  his  own 
frailties  as  well  as  those  of  others,  W. 
Bardsley  Brash,  in  the  British  Weekly, 
affirmed  that  “beneath  all  the  seeming 
masterfulness  of  a  great  leader  there 
was  a  true  meekness.”  Hence  Mr.  Brash 
asserts  that  it  was  Wesley’s  “true  and 
deep  humility  which  led  him  to  say” 
that  the  one  here  mentioned  was  “his 
favorite  hymn.” 

“Faith  Can  Sing  Through 
Days  of  Sorrow” 

“When  the  soul  rests  in  God  it  finds 
peace,  poise,  and  power,”  said  an  Eng¬ 
lish  minister.  A  recent  experience  had 
greatly  impressed  him.  On  a  January 
Sunday  in  1942  <he  heard  a  congregation 
“sing  with  earnest  joy  the  words  of  vic¬ 
torious  faith”  as  they  are  found  in  these 
lines: 

We  expect  a  bright  tomorrow. 

All  will  be  well; 

Faith  can  sing  through  days  of  sorrow, 

All,  all  is  well; 

On  our  Father’s  love  relying, 

Jesus  every  need  supplying, 

Then  in  living  or  in  dying. 

All  must  be  well. 

Some  of  those  people,  the  preacher 
knew,  had  been  bombed  out  of  house 
and  home;  and  some  had  recently  lost 
sons  in  the  war.  Many  of  them  faced 
difficult  situations,  and  most  of  them 
carried  heavy  burdens.  “But  that 
hymn,”  said  he,  “brought  strength  to 
their  hearts  and  light  to  their  faces.” 

Mary  Peters,  author  of  this  hymn,  and 
wife  of  an  English  rector,  wrote  many 
hymns  of  merit.  The  above  lines  are  the 
dosing  verse  of  the  hymn  which  begins. 

Through  the  love  of  God  our  Saviour, 

All  will  be  well; 

and  this  first  stanza  closes  with  the 
assuring  words, 

Strong  the  hand  stretched  forth  to  shield 
us, 

All  must  be  well. 

Paul  has  a  healing  message  for  bur¬ 


dened  spirits.  Said  he:  “At  all  points 
we  are  hard  pressed,  yet  not  hemmed 
in;  perplexed,  yet  not  at  our  wits’  end; 
pursued,  yet  not  forsaken”  (2  Cor.  4:8, 
Weymouth) .  Courageous  Christian  souls 
remember  that  “the  Father’s  heart  is 
always  kind;  the  Father’s  arm  is  always 
strong.” 

The  Blessing  of  a  Child’s  Song 

An  “irritating  day”  had  been  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  Englishman.  He  related 
the  various  incidents  himself.  He  slept 
late,  and  so  the  day  did  not  start  well. 
The  weather  was  unseasonable,  and  that 
gave  him  an  uncomfortable  feeling.  The 
war  news  was  not  assuring  that  morn¬ 
ing.  Then,  when  he  arrived  at  his  of¬ 
fice,  he  learned  that  his  secretary  was 
off  with  a  cold. 

Many  interruptions  in  his  work  occur¬ 
red  during  the  day,  and  his  correspond¬ 
ence  was  mostly  of  a  worrying  nature. 

Returning  home,  he  had  to  take  tea 
(an  Englishman’s  day  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  tea)  alone,  for  his  wife 
was  out.  That  was  rather  a  cheerless 
experience. 

After  tea  he  went  into  the  garden. 
“The  evening  sunshine  was  gleaming 
like  gold  on  the  wet  lawn.”  The  scene 
was  peaceful.  Sunshine  had  banished 
the  clouds,  and  the  day  was  peaceful. 
Then  the  soothing  stillness  was  broken 
by  the  song  of  a  child.  His  neighbor’s 
little  girl  had  gone  to  bed,  it  seemed, 
and  she  was  singing  as  she  loved  to  do. 

Softly  came  the  words  of  her  evening 
prayer: 

Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me; 

Bless  Thy  little  lamb  tonight. 

Through  the  darkness  be  Thou  near  me; 

Keep  me  safe  till  morning  light. 

But  it  was  the  second  verse  which 
mainly  changed  the  man’s  mood,  for  now 
the  little  girl  was  singing: 

All  this  day  Thy  hand  has  led  me. 

And  I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  care; 

Thou  hast  clothed  me,  warmed  and  fed 
me, 

Listen  to  my  evening  prayer. 

The  first  and  second  lines  expressed 
providential  care,  and  carried  a  sense 
of  gratitude.  Said  the  man:  “The  sweet 
voice  sank  into  my  soul  like  a  benedic¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  hymn  was  done  I 
went  indoors  with  a  new  spirit.” 

Light  at  Evening  Time 

“How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  with  God !” 
exclaimed  Frances  E.  Willard  as  she  gave 
her  last  earthly  utterance  with  full  hope 
of  the  life  immortal.  The  scene  in  that 
room  in  New  York  City  as  the  “noon 
hour  of  the  night”  was  approached  on 
February  17,  1898,  has  been  preserved 
by  Anna  A.  Gordon  in  “The  Life  of 
Frances  E.  Willard.”  Friends  were 
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watching  the  saintly  leader  as  she  was 
journeying  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow, 
and  we  read: 

“The  stillness  was  broken  only  by  sobs 
as  we  closed  the  earthly  eyes  of  one 
who  was  always  a  seer,  and  who  now 
beheld  the  King  in  His  beauty  and  the 
land  that  she  so  often  said  is  not  far 
off.  ‘Dear  Father,  we  give  Thee  back 
Thine  Own,’  the  prayer  of  all  our  hearts, 
was  tenderly  voiced  by  one  of  the 
stricken  group,  while  my  desolate  soul 
responded,  ‘And  we  thank  Thee  for  tak¬ 
ing  her  so  gently.’ 

“With  sublime  trust  the  broken¬ 
hearted  women  clasped  hands  and  amid 
their  tears  tried  to  sing  in  unison  with 
the  great  white-ribbon  family  in  Heaven 
and  earth: 

‘Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love; 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above.’  ” 

Often  had  Miss  Willard  clasped  hands 
with  others,  as  they  sang  this  hymn 
of  sisterhood;  and  now  the  bereaved 
hearts  sang  it  with  the  feeling  that  she 
was  still  linked  to  them  by  the  unsevered 
ties  of  Christian  hope. 

On  an  Easter  afternoon,  amid  the  sun¬ 
shine,  her  remains  were  laid  by  the  side 
of  her  mother  in  Rosehill  Cemetery,  near 
the  Evanston  (Ill.)  home.  And  “upon 
the  blessed  hush  broke  the  soft  music 
of  the  hymn  so  often  sung  at  Rest 
Cottage: 

‘There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight. 

Where  saints  immortal  reign; 

Infinite  day  excludes  the  night. 

And  pleasures  banish  pain.’  ” 

Lacona,  N.  Y. 

A  British  Sunday  School 
in  These  War  Days 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Miss 
Elizabeth  Edmunds  of  England,  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  the  Times.  It  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  cheerful  “carrying  on” 
und&r  the  menace  of  flying  bombs. 

To  the  Editor: 

OFTEN  think  how  interested  I  should 
be  if  some  of  your  contributors  wrote 
an  unvarnished  account  of  an  ordinary 
afternoon  in  their  own  Sunday  schools. 
In  case  you  might  feel  the  same  interest 
in  ours,  I’ll  tell  you  about  two  after¬ 
noons.  June  11  was  rather  special,' — it 
was  the  first  time  we  had  met  after  the 
Normandy  landings,  so  I  read  the  end 
of  the  King’s  call  to  prayer,  specially 
emphasizing  the  words,  “Not  one  of  us 
is  too  busy,  too  young,  or  too  old  to  play 
a  part  in  a  nation-wide  and  world-wide 
vigil  of  prayer.”  Then  we  prayed  very 
earnestly  for  the  men  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  our  Allies. 

Before  we  knew  about  this  new  front 
opening  we  had  arranged  to  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  collection  on  June  11  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  New  Testaments  to  send 
to  British  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany. 
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The  children  were  rather  excited  about 
this,  so  we  had  it  next. 

To  augment  the  collection,  I  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  add  a  penny  for  each  scholar 
who  had  found  and  learned  by  heart  a 
text  on  a  Scripture  Gift  Mission  Bible 
Searcher  Card  given  her  a  month  before 
We  covered  a  small  table  with  a  sheet 
of  hoarded  white  paper,  and  as  each 
child  said  her  verse  she  came  forward 
and  put  her  “earned”  penny  to  form 
part  of  a  big  “P.O.W  ”  Alas  !  the  last 
stroke  of  the  “W”  was  not  completed 
as  a  few  did  not  know  their  lesson.  The 
total  amount  came  to  one  pound,  three 
shillings,  threepence.  A  great  triumph  ! 

Then  I  read  them  a  letter  from  a  mis¬ 
sionary  friend  recently  returned  to  the 
Belgian  Congo  for  whom  they  often 
pray.  This  contained  many  answers  to 
their  prayers.  There  was  a  little  living 
answer  to  prayer  present,  too,  — a  little 
girl  back  from  hospital  after  many 
weeks  of  illness  and  an  operation.  So 
on  account  of  the  money  God  had  en¬ 
abled  us  to  give,  the  black  children’s 
verse-learning  and  other  things,  and  lit¬ 
tle  Anne’s  recovery,  we  sang  the  chorus: 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you. 

Seek,  and  it  shall  be  found. 

Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  you. 

And  prayer  with  the  answer  crowned. 

Our  all-too-short  hour  was  over  by 
the  time  we  had  closed  with  prayer, 
“Jesus,  tender  Shepherd”  (said  by  all), 
and  the  Benediction. 


On  the  next  Sunday,  the  pilotless 
plane  had  begun  to  be  used,  and  we 
wondered  whether  we  should  have  a 
scanty  attendance.  But  no  !  There  were 
sixty  girls  present,  ages  6  to  15,  our  usual 
attendance.  This  was  an  ordinary  lesson 
Sunday  with  usual  procedure,  —  singing, 
opening  prayer,  registers  and  collection’ 
class-teaching  for  20  minutes;  singing, 
the  whole  school  reading  the  Scripture 
Union  Portion  with  brief  comment  by 
superintendent;  then  singing  and  clos¬ 
ing  prayer.  About  the  only  unusual 
thing  was  that  we  prayed  aloud  the  sec¬ 
ond  verse  of  the  National  Anthem,  which 
ends: 
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yearly  losses  from  fire,  a  bedl 
noise  necessitates  a  concentration  ^  0 
tention  so  great  that  nervous  fati  °f  at- 
materially  increased.  It  is  a  proved^ 1 
that  sudden  and  intermittent  noise  d  ^ 
tinued  over  a  long  period  of  time  H 
such  a  great  number  of  blows  ^ 
auditory  nerve  that  the  delicate  meVl 
ism  of  the  ear  is  eventually  injured  ] 
.  It  has  been  shown  J 


not  destroyed.  It  has  been  shown  77 
among  people  who  cannot  get  awa^ 
night  from  the  pounding  of  wheels  7, 
grinding  of  mcftors,  and  the  confusion 
sounds  from  loud  speakers,  ° 


Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks. 
On  Thee  our  hopes  we  fix, 

God  save  us  all  ! 


venders,  clanging  bells,  and  other 


stree 


with  a  special  view  to  experts  being 
guided  as  to  means  of  dealing  with  Hit¬ 
ler’s  new  weapon. 

One  rather  comic  thing  was  when  I 
had  commended  the  suitability  of 
choruses  chosen  by  one  girl  from  each 
class,  such  as,  “God  is  still  on  the 
throne !”  “Prayer  changes  things,”  and 
so  on,  the  next  chooser  announced,  “Do 
you  want  a  Pilot?”  which  tickled  me 
very  much.  I  could  not  find  an  ade¬ 
quate  comment  for  that  — so  just  left  it. 

I  don’t  know  that  any  of  this  will 
have  interested  you.  Ours  is  such  an 
unimportant  little  school,  and  so  far 
from  what  it  should  be.  I  suppose  there 
must  be  many  country  Sunday  schools 
like  it  though  in  war-time  England. 


a  pernicious  habit  of  drug-taking  9 
velops.  Medical  men  have  asserted  thi 
the  heart  action  becomes  irregular  tK 
muscles  grow  tense,  and  we  invdlun 
tarily  undergo  a  fear  reaction  from  th 
continual  effect  of  loud  noises.  * 


The  Dissonance  of  Sin 


The  Dissolution  of  Dissonance 

And  th©  restoring  of  harmony  between  God  and  man 

By  ROBERT  HARKNESS 


Street  Dissonance 

IT  WAS  high  noon.  The  street  was 
cluttered  with  traffic.  People  hurried 
out  of  office  buildings.  Lunch  counters 
were  besieged  by  hungry  patrons.  The 
streetcar  lumbered  along.  The  noise  of 
its  harsh,  grinding  wheels  grated  on 
one’s  nerves.  A  collision  seemed  inevi¬ 
table  but  for  the  abrupt  application  of 
the  brakes.  The  motorman  sounded  his 
unmusical  gong  ominously,  reflecting  his 
rage  in  its  insistent  clanging. 

A  newsboy  offered  the  noon  edition 
in  loud,  raucous  tones.  Automobiles 
registered  impatience  by  the  constant 
tooting  of  the  horns.  Noise  and  yet 
more  noise  filled  the  air.  Fire  engines 
roared  along  a  near-by  street,  adding 
an  unwelcome  quota  to  the  interminable 
din.  An  ambulance,  preceded  by  a 
motorcycle  officer,  sirened  its  way  to 
the  hospital.  Riveting  machines  ham¬ 
mered  unmercifully  in  the  construction 
of  a  building.  From  a  drugstore  came 
the  nerve-wracking  insult  of  jazz.  It  was 
dissonance  at  its  worst. 


While  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
street  dissonance  of  the  modern  city  i, 
exacting  its  awful  toll,  there  is  a  fal 
greater  price  — a  cost  which  eternid 
alone  can  reveal  — being  paid  for  thi 
dissonance  of  sin.  God’s  original  plj 
and  purpose  was  that  of  complete  har¬ 
mony  between  man  and  Himself.  Mai 
was  created  in  His  own  image.  Sin  de¬ 
stroyed  the  image.  The  dissonance  o: 
sin  destroyed  the  harmony.  Such  is  thi 
enormity  of  this  dissonance  that  it  re 
quired  nothing  less  than  the  gift  of  God’ 
only  begotten  Son  to  meet  the  situation 
Were  it  not  for  the  infinite  love  of  Go 
in  giving  His  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Chris, 
to  die  on  the  cross,  we  would  be  doomei 
to  the  penalty  of  condemnation,  fo 
God’s  Word  declares,  “The  soul  that  sin 
neth,  it  shall  die.” 


Pure  Melody 


Above  the  roar  of  street  traffic  there 
floated  the  clear  tones  of  some  church 
chimes.  Each  day  at  high  noon  the  mel¬ 
odies  of  the  Gospel  are  sounded  forth. 
But  it  required  much  effort  to  shut  out 
the  discord  of  the  street  noise  and  drink 
in  the  refreshing  chimes.  By  degrees 
the  dissonance  faded  out  of  hearing.  We 
were  transported  into  another  realm. 
The  rich,  melodic  cadence  had  a  sooth¬ 
ing  effect.  As  we  lingered  to  listen  we 
caught  the  fle'eting  musical  phrases  of 
an  old  hymn: 


Harmony  Restored 

But  man  was  not  left  under  the  curst 
of  sin  without  a  way  of  escape.  The  in¬ 
terrupted  harmony  must  be  restored  and 
this  restoration  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  remedy  offered  in  God’s  Word.  “Thi 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin.”  Complete  harmony 
allows  of  no  dissonance,  and  if  we  are 
to  live  in  complete  harmony  with  God, 
we  need  a  complete  absence  of  the  dis¬ 
sonance  of  sin.  With  harmony  restored, 
peace  is  assured. 


My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee, 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary, 
Saviour  divine. 

Now  hear  m^  while  I  pray. 
Take  all  my  guilt  away, 

O  let  me  from  this  day 
Be  wholly  Thine. 


All  rights  reserved.— Robert  Harkness. 


Then  followed,  in  unbroken  succession, 
other  familiar  melodies.  And  thus,  amid 
the  dissonance  of  the  noise  of  the  world, 
we  were  able  to  hear  pure,  spiritual 
melody. 

The  Cost  of  Dissonance 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of 
unnecessary  noise  is  greater  than  the 


We  Have  a  Part 

The  merciful  provision  of  God’s  grace 
represents  God’s  part  in  the  restoration 
of  harmony  between  the  soul  and  Him¬ 
self.  The  work  of  the  cross  was  a  com¬ 
plete  and  finished  work.  But  we  have 
our  part  to  perform  in  order  to  compile 
the  removal  of  dissonance  and  ensure 
the  restoration  of  harmony.  And  out 
part,  simply  stated,  is  to  accept  by 
this  marvelous  provision  of  God’s  grace- 
“For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  throug 
faith.”  Thus  comes  the  dissolution 
sin’s  dissonance. 

South  Pasadena,  Calif. 


I 


mj2h  -  Bryson  Carter  Millikin  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
l|  Do  comber  31,  1883,  and  passed  into  the  life  boyond  Juno  19, 

:  was  survived  by  his  wifo,  Louise  Harriman  Millikin,  to 

I  vJion  ho  was  married  in  Baltimore  in  1906)  and  by  his  children,  Mrs# 
Raymond  P#  Goner oaux  of  Wilmington,  Dol aware;  John  Harriman  Millikin 
of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,'  Mrs#  Charles  H.  Abbott  of  Miami  Beach, 
j  Florida;  and  by  five  grandchildren# 

He  was  the  son  of  P«  Bryson  Millikin  and  Mary  Kelso  Carter 
[Millikin#  He  went  to  school  in  Baltimore,  and  matriculated  for  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  but  began  his  business  life,  at  eighteen  years  of 
I  age,  with  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company#'  Later  he  took 
degrees  at  Columbia  University  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania# 

His  grandfather,  Alexander  Maitland  Carter,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Dwight  L#  Moody,  whose  influence,  in  addition  to  the 
I  training  and  touching  received  in  his  home,  brought  him  to  an  early 
decision  to  give  his  life  to  Christian  service#  Although  he  was 
thwarted  in  his  serious  desire  to  enter  the  Gospel  ministry,'  his 
Christian  career  exemplified  him  as  a  true  and  influential  servant 
of  the  Master#  Under  the  pastorate  of  Dr#  John  Timothy  Stone,  he 
I  went  to  his  first  summer  conference,'  and  from  then,  in  1901,  until 

I  !905»  hQ  wns  very  active  in  mission  study  groups,  both  as  a  student 
I  and  a  leader# 

I  .  In  190^  ho  was  called  to  assist  Dr#  T#  H#  P#  Sailer,  then 
■Educational  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions; 

I  he  remained  with  the  Board,  in  that  capacity,  and  later  as  Secretary 
l;for  Missionary  Education,  until  1925# 
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In  I923  he  visited  the  Missions  in  Japan,  China,  Siam  and 
,  Syria#  In  I925  ho  returned  to  business  life  and  entered  the  service 

of  the  Provident  Mutual  Lifo  Insurance  Company,  where  he  remained 
j  until  his  death# 

Hq  was  President  of  the  Chartered  Life  Underwriters* 

Association  in  Philadelphia  in  1935-36,  and  was  greatly  interested  in 
s  development#  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union 
ana  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  for" 

O  years*  He  was  ordained  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
'  ^  and  served  continuously  in  that  office# 

In  Ambler,  Pennsylvania,  his  home,  he  had  the  interests  of 
c  “  con3mjnity  greatly  in  his  heart#  He  was  President  of  the 
Pre.W^-  CentQr'  and  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
lAmen7  pan  Church*  Durin5  th9  first  World  War,  he  served  the 

Dr.  „  Cross,  in  Cairo  and  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  unit  headed  by 

ProslT  *  Finley’  0n  29,  1935,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
aeQthy  0Tian  Board  of  For9i6n  Missions,  serving  until  the  time  of  his 
entrv*^  °n?f  his  Personal  notes,  found  after  his  demise,  this 

May  29,  l955i  Elected  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Board, 
h9  senma  n°V0r  0XPQctc3d  and  a  Sreat  opportunity#"  "The  nine  years 
Wifv  a  membQr  of  thQ  Foreign  Board,"  the  one  best  qualified  to 
high  li^10  ?V0ted  Xi£0  companion,  says,  "I  believe  he  would  call  the 
0  his  life#  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 


follow  service  with  him  in  the  work  of  tho  Board.,  enriched  by- 
personal  friendship.,  are  able  to  boar  our  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  his  life  and  influence  greatly  enriched  Board  administration* 

His  rich  spiritual  inheritance  blossomed  into  a  fragrant  and  lovely 
Christian  character.  Eternity  alone  will  measure  its  abiding  and 
abounding  fruitage.  Carter  Millikin  stands  out  in  the  affectionato 
memories  of  his  fellow  workers  as  an  unusually  well  qualified  member 
0f  the  Board.  He  was  a  worthy  colleague  and  successor  in  the  galaxy 
of  devoted  and  noble  laymen  who  have  served  the  missionary  cause 
through  active  labors  in  tho  Board.  His  disciplined  mind,  his 
spiritual  discernment,  his  capacity  to  blend  a  large  measure  of 
practical  sagacity  with  unwearied  idealism,  his  administrative 
fidelity,,  his  delicate  sense  of  personal  values.,  his  tireless  and 
unselfish  toil,,  and  his  constant  and  forthright  Christian  witness 
are  marks  that  adorn  the  memory  of  his  faithful  years  of  Board 
service#  He  brought  to  bear  upon  the  duties  of  tho  Chairmanship  of 
the  Homo  Baso  Department  a  round  of  qualities  that  made  that  service 
preeminent,  particularly  during  the  critical  period  through  which 
the  missionary  cause  has  been  passing*  Tho  tidings  of  his  death 
brought  deep  sorrow  to  tho  members  of  the  Board  and  of  its  staff. 

While  they  mourn  his  earthly  loss  they  find  it  easier  to  believe  in 
the  life  everlasting,  because  this  noblo  life  has  been  livod  in 
their  fellowship.  They  continue  to  cherish  him  as  a  brother  beloved; 
one  who  at  the  Master*  s  call  has  entered  His  divine  presence  to  servo 
Him,  without  tiring  and  without  ceasing,  forever. 
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Tho  meeting  adjourned  at  P*  M. 


J-.  L#  Hooper 
Recording  Secretary 


William  Paton 


I  \Vorld  Christianity  suffered  an  inestimable  loss 
on  August  21,  1943,  in  the  death  of  the  Reverend 
\Villiam  Paton,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council  since  1927,  and  joint  secretary 
|  since  1938  of  the  provisional  committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

Dr.  Paton’s  rich  experience,  his  breadth  of  vision, 
I  his  fine  scholarship,  his  abundant  vitality  and  ability 
I  to  inspire  confidence,  and  his  infinite  capacity  for 
I  work,  will  make  his  loss  keenly  felt  at  every  turn  in 
the  days  ahead.  To  his  many  colleagues  in  the  world- 
I  wide  mission  of  Christianity  his  death  will  be  a 
I  source  of  deep  personal  grief. 

Dr.  Paton  was  born  in  London  on  November  13, 
1886,  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Paton.  He  re- 
I  ceived  his  M.A.  with  honors  from  Pembroke  Col- 
I  lege,  Oxford,  in  1908,  and  spent  a  further  year  of 
I  study  at  Westminster  College,  Cambridge,  in  1911. 

His  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  be- 
I  stowed  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
I  in  1939. 

From  1 9 1 1  to  1922  Dr.  Paton  was  Missionary 
I  Secretary  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  of 
I  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  went  to  India  under 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  1919.  His  brilliant  record  attracted 
the  attention  of  those  concerned  with  developing 
\  the  organization  of  the  National  Christian  Council 
of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon,  and  he  was  invited  to 
become  its  secretary  in  1922.  He  held  that  post  until 
the  Ratvik  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary 
I  Council  in  July,  1926,  called  him  to  a  wider  sphere 
I  as  secretary  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
and  editor  of  the  International  Review  of  Missions. 

He  assumed  his  new  duties  in  the  spring  of  1927 
I  and  was  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  A.  L.  Warn- 
shuis,  the  secretary  of  the  Council  in  New  York,  in 
all  the  preparations  for  the  great  Jerusalem  Meeting 
[  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  in  1928,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  meeting  itself.  Ten  years 
I  later,  again  in  close  association  with  Dr.  Warnshuis, 

I  he  planned  and  directed  the  epochal  meeting  held 
I  at  Tambaram,  Madras,  India,  in  December,  1938.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  he  edited  the  seven  volumes 
I  that,  in  effect,  sum  up  the  fullest  information  and 
the  best  thinking  of  the  era  in  the  missionary  move¬ 
ment  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  beginning  of 
I  the  present  war. 

In  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  International 


Missionary  Council,  Dr.  Paton  paid  many  visits  to 
the  United  States,  and  hundreds  of  mission  and 
church  leaders  came  to  know,  to  appreciate,  and  to 
trust  him.  On  several  occasions  he  combined  lecture 
or  preaching  tours  with  his  trips.  The  last  of  these 
occurred  in  the  first  part  of  1942  when  he  toured 
the  country  on  a  preaching  mission  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  in  British  church  cir¬ 
cles,  as  well  as  in  the  international  Christian  world, 
for  Dr.  Paton  was  active  in  many  phases  of  British 
church  life.  In  addition  to  his  many  and  heavy  duties 
as  secretary  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
and  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Dr.  Paton 
also  carried  official  responsibility  for  Indian  affairs 
and  some  other  major  matters  for  the  British  Con¬ 
ference  of  Missionary  Societies.  A  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  of  the  Free 
Churches  as  well.  He  was  an  ardent  promoter  of 
the  newly-organized  British  Council  of  Churches, 
and  one  of  the  principal  movers  in  a  church  group 
which  is  studying  the  post-war  peace  settlement. 
Recently  he  had  been  instrumental  in  securing  a 
private  gift  of  24,000  pounds  sterling  to  be  divided 
among  Christian  literature,  the  post-war  work  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council,  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches,  the  British  Council  of  Churches, 
the  China  Christian  Colleges,  and  student  evangelism 
in  China.  The  multiplicity  of  his  contacts  with 
British  governmental  authorities  was  amazing,  and 
in  all  of  these  he  was  trusted  and  most  influential. 
He  was  in  intimate  contact  with  the  refugee  govern¬ 
ments  in  London  as  well,  and  also  with  the  various 
refugee  groups  of  continental  Christianity. 

His  publications,  in  addition  to  his  extensive  edi¬ 
torial  work,  were  many  and  varied.  They  include: 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  World’s  Religions  (1916);  Alex¬ 
ander  Duff  (1922);  A  Faith  for  the  World  (1929); 
The  Faiths  of  Mankind  (1932);  Christianity  in  the 
Easter n  Conflicts  (1937);  World  Community 
(1938);  The  White  Man’s  Burden  (1939);  The  Mes¬ 
sage  of  the  World-wide  Church  (1940);  The 
Church  and  the  New  Order  (1941);  The  Church 
Calling  (1942);  as  well  as  numerous  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  contemplating 
a  volume  on  post-war  mission  policy. 

Dr.  Paton  is  survived  by  his  wife,  four  sons,  and 
two  daughters. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  SURVEY 


fessors  in  the  college  to  intrude  religion  into  their 
lectures,  in  a  fashion  which  is  academically  impos¬ 
sible.  We  must  convince  them  that  this  is  unwise, 
that  they  are  making  an  unreasonable  demand. 

But  it  must  be  said  that,  if  we  are  to  lay  proper 
foundations,  we  must  see  to  it  that  learning,  on  the 
part  of  either  professor  or  student,  is  not  thought  of 
as  a  substitute  for  piety.  Our  task  is  Christian  edu¬ 
cation.  When  we  are  asking  for  money,  we  imply 
that  the  teaching  staff  of  our  colleges  is  such  that 


if  they  were  put  down  alone  in  an  unchrist' 
atmosphere,  they  would  not  only  maintain  the'1 
Christian  faith  and  character,  but  would  create 
Christian  church  around  them.  When  we  are  a$ki  & 
for  money,  we  imply  that  students  whom  we  trai 
will  tend  to  act  as  a  Christian  leaven  in  the  whole  of 
our  half-heathen  civilization.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
we  actually  secure  such  professors,  and  that  they 
actually  send  out  young  people  of  this  sort.” 


The  Church  Ministering  to  the  Student-Soldier 

( Continued  from  page  494) 


w  here  there  are  military  units  report  a  good  re¬ 
sponse  to  religious  programs  by  student  soldiers. 
One  worker,  reflecting  what  many  hinted  at,  said, 
“It  looks  like  an  all-hands-on-deck  response.” 

Several  other  general  observations  are  important. 
^  number  of  churches  near  college  campuses  have 
become  more  active  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
student  soldier.  This  in  part  can  be  explained.  Even 
municipal  universities  have  become  cosmopolitan  in 
make-up.  The  campus  that  was  made  up  of  students 
who  lived  at  home  is  now  made  up  of  students  from 
a  distance.  This  has  opened  up  a  new  service  for 
some  churches.  In  2 1  Sundays,  for  example,  out  of 
240  visitor  cards  signed  by  some  500  student  soldier 
visitors,  39  states  were  represented.  The  make-up  of 
the  denominational  college  has  changed  greatly  so 
that  Jews  and  Catholics  attend  Protestant  colleges. 
The  reverse  is  also  true.  In  one  church  a  Men’s  Club 
has  set  up  a  special  committee  and  endeavors  to  con¬ 
tact  all  student  soldiers.  Auxiliaries  are  being  called 
upon  to  furnish  hostesses  and  serve  refreshments. 
All  in  all  there  has  been  a  new  focus  of  attention  on 
the  near-by  sendee  to  be  rendered  in  the  college 
church.  This  awakening  should  be  good  preparation 
for  the  larger  opportunity  that  seems  likely  to  come 


at  educational  centers  after  the  war,  in  the  period 
when  large  numbers  will  be  training  to  get  back  into 
vocations.  Already  plans  for  this  period  are  being 
discussed. 

It  appears  also  that  the  times  are  causing  students 
to  look  into  life  more  deeply.  This  is  good  ground 
for  preaching  the  good  news. 

Some  of  the  more  able  student  religious  leaders 
have  been  uprooted  from  their  initial  campus.  They 
are  carrying  on  at  other  campuses,  and  serve  as  a 
fine  stimulant  where  groups  have  been  slow  in  de¬ 
veloping  an  on-going  program. 

The  status  of  the  civilian  student  amid  the  changes 
was  not  the  subject  of  this  study.  One  worker  volun¬ 
teered  the  information  that  the  regular  student  group 
shows  fine  results.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  special 
need  of  the  hour  will  not  cause  the  church  to  miss 
the  importance  of  carrying  on  the  normal  stream 
of  student  work  which  has  gained  in  significance 
during  the  past  forty-year  period. 

The  Church’s  ministry  to  the  student  soldier  is  a 
joint  wrork  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Christian 
Education  and  Ministerial  Relief  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Religious  Education  and  Publication 
through  the  Joint  Committee  on  Student  Work. 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  AND  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


Budget  Receipts — April  1,  1942 — October  1,  1942  $40,909.76 

Budget  Receipts — April  1,  1943 — October  1,  1943  42,678.24 

Increase  for  six  months . $  1,768.48 
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HEADMASTER  PORTER 
TO  LEAVE  MOUNT  HERMON 
Appointed  to  War  Prisoners’  Commission 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  on  Ford  Cottage  Piazza 


I  Mount  Hermon  men  far  and  near 
will  regret  to  learn  of  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  David  R.  Porter  as  Headmaster  to 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  this  school  year. 
At  the  same  time  all  will  be  gratified  to 
know  that  he  did  this  because  of  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  an  appointment  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  War  Prisoners’  Commission 
-opening  to  him  a  type  of  service  for 
■hich  he  is  eminently  fitted  and  in 
which  he  will  surely  have  satisfaction 
and  success.  In  this  work  he  will  serve 
American  prisoners  of  war,  at  home  and 
abroad,  especially  in  educational  lines. 
I  Dr.  Porter  came  to  Hermon  in  the 
pH  °1  1934,  a  short  time  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  year,  to  become 
l*.e  head  of  the  Department  of  English 
i1  ^e-  1  hrough  the  tragic  circum- 

®ances  which  occurred  just  before 
g-  o°l  opened,  David  Porter  was  called 
■  e  chairman  of  a  committee  of  three 
i  irect  the  affairs  of  Hermon  during 
re  rst  semester.  No  one  away  from  the 
1  1  can  possibly  imagine  the  strained 
,,°n  itions  which  Dr.  Porter  faced  dur- 
^  that  initial  fall  term.  He  carried 
I.  ,Sf  ^  w'th  such  personal  poise  and 
t  <nt  inward  strength  so  that  the  af- 
rs  °f  the  school  seemed  to  go  forward 


naturally  and  normally.  Soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year  he  was 
appointed  as  Headmaster. 

For  nine  years,  therefore,  Dr.  Porter 
has  been  the  leader  on  the  Hill.  He  has 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  by  his 
Christian  character  and  courteous  de¬ 
meanor.  He  has  ever  sought  to  develop 
the  highest  standards  for  Hermon  in  its 
scholastic  work  and  its  character  build¬ 
ing  qualities.  Particular  skill  has  been 
shown  in  the  selection  of  teachers  who 
were  well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  pe¬ 
culiar  type  of  work  for  which  Mount 
Hermon  stands.  In  very  recent  months, 
because  of  the  encroachments  of  war, 
eighteen  men  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  faculty  group.  These  vacancies 
have  been  largely  filled  by  men  of  ex¬ 
perience,  maturity,  and  world  wide  vi¬ 
sion  who  have  really  strengthened  the 
entire  teaching  force. 

Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  have  shown 
constant  interest  in  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  and  it  has  been  their  cus¬ 
tom  every  Sunday  morning  to  have  a 
group  from  that  class  as  breakfast  guests 
at  Ford  Cottage.  In  the  course  of  the 
school  year  practically  every  Senior  has 
(Continued  on  page  3,  col.  1) 


SPRING  MEETING  OF  ALUMNI 
COUNCIL 

On  Saturday,  May  1,  the  Spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Alumni  Council  was  held  on 
the  Hill.  In  spite  of  restricted  condi¬ 
tions  of  travel,  there  was  a  full  quorum 
present.  The  first  feature  of  the  day’s 
program  was  the  Assembly  at  noon  in 
Camp  Hall,  where  President  Frank  S. 
Beveridge,  ’04,  gave  a  brief  and  compre¬ 
hensive  statement  concerning  the  plans, 
purposes  and  program  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  He  then  inducted  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  present  Senior  Class  into  the 
Association  with  a  warm  handclasp  for 
each  after  giving  out  the  membership 
cards  which  were  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  was  a  brief  but  very  im¬ 
pressive  affair. 

Then  Mr.  Beveridge  turned  to  Head¬ 
master  David  R.  Porter  and,  with  an 
earnest  and  sincere  message,  expressed 
to  him  the  appreciation  of  the  alumni 
for  his  service  as  Headmaster  during  the 
past  nine  years.  He  presented  him  with 
a  sterling  silver  bowl  on  which  was  in¬ 
scribed:  “Dr.  David  R.  Porter  from 
Mount  Hermon  Alumni  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  loyal  and  devoted  service  as 
Headmaster  —  1935-1943.”  Loud  and 
long  was  the  demonstration  from  the 
student  body  and  faculty,  indicating 
their  warm  approval  of  this  recognition 
of  Dr.  Porter  by  the  alumni. 

Luncheon  in  West  Hall  followed  the 
Assembly,  and,  as  a  very  pleasant  after- 
math,  coffee  was  served  in  the  South 
Lobby  for  alumni  and  members  of  the 
faculty.  This  enabled  returning  Her- 
monites  to  meet  informally  those  who 
are  on  the  teaching  staff  and  in  official 
positions  on  the  Hill  today.  Mrs.  O.  E. 
Mirtz,  wife  of  “Jimmie”  Mirtz,  ’25,  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Platt,  whose  husband 
graduated  in  1924,  graciously  presided 
as  pourers. 

During  the  entire  afternoon  the 
Alumni  Council  was  in  business  session 
in  the  Corporation  Room  at  Holbrook 
Hall.  As  invited  guests  there  were  also 
present,  Headmaster  Porter,  President 
William  E.  Park,  Arthur  H.  Gilbert, 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
(Continued  on  page  5,  col.  1) 
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HERMON  DINNERS  AND  DINERS 


There  have  been  fifteen  Hermon 
Club  meetings  or  dinners  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  during  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring.  This  is  much  less  than 
the  usual  number  but  is  as  many  as 
could  be  conveniently  arranged  and 
cared  for  in  the  short  period  after  the 
present  Alumni  Secretary  began  his 
work  in  December.  The  series  began 
in  Springfield  in  February,  as  reported 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Alumni  News. 
In  March  the  Alumni  Secretary  made 
the  trip  beginning  at  New  York  and 
continuing  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington.  In  the  first  two  cities 
there  were  splendid  dinner  meetings 
with  a  fair  attendance  and  a  wonder¬ 
ful  spirit  displayed.  “Shortie”  Malcolm, 
’02,  was  toastmaster  in  New  York  and 
had  previously  prepared  a  fine  and 
friendly  message  for  Dr.  Cutler  which 
was  signed  by  every  Hermon  man  pres¬ 
ent  and  mailed  immediately  so  that  it 
might  be  received  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  The  speakers  in  New  York  were 
Dr.  Paul  D.  Moody,  ’97,  President 
Frank  S.  Beveridge,  ’04,  and  Gaylord 
W.  Douglass,  Alumni  Secretary,  ’96. 

The  Philadelphia  meeting  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Vice-President  Russell 
H.  Fowler,  ’25.  The  President  of  Beaver 
College  gave  an  excellent  address,  and 
Hermon  itself  was  represented  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Frank  S.  Beveridge,  ’04,  and  the 
Alumni  Secretary. 

In  Baltimore  and  Washington  there 
were  no  Hermon  dinners,  but  excel¬ 
lent  Hermon  conferences  and  meet¬ 
ings.  Robert  E.  Smith,  ’17,  is  President 
of  the  Baltimore  Club,  and  E.  Everett 
Martin,  ’17,  the  energetic  leader  in 
Washington.  The  meeting  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  city  was  held  at  the  Central 
Y.M.C.A.,  of  which  Leonard  W.  De- 
Gast,  ’05,  is  the  General  Secretary.  Dr. 
J.  Glover  Johnson,  Head  of  the  Bible 
Department  at  Mount  Hermon,  was  in 
Washington  and  attended  this  meeting. 

In  early  April  New  England  Her¬ 
mon  Clubs  met  in  Boston,  Providence, 
and  Worcester.  There  was  no  dinner 
in  Providence,  but  a  fine  meeting  at 
the  Faunce  House  at  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity.  Among  the  “old  timers”  present 
were  Howard  S.  “Hustling”  Harris, 
’02,  Dr.  Elihu  S.  Wing,  ’08,  Thomas  H. 
Whitehead,  ’17,  George  Sagar,  ’18,  and 
Seth  B.  Gifford,  ’16. 

The  Boston-Hermon  Dinner  was 
held  at  The  Smorgasbord,  a  Swedish 
restaurant,  and  was  ably  directed  by 
Charles  L.  Drury,  ’32,  President  of  the 
Club.  Hermon  songs  were  led  by  the 
experienced  hand  of  John  Daniels,  ’90. 


Harry  Erickson,  ’20,  was  the  guest 
speaker,  representing  the  faculty  and 
the  school  of  today,  while  the  Alumni 
Secretary  brought  the  meaning  of  Her¬ 
mon  in  its  larger  aspects  throughout 
the  world.  Edward  A.  Thompson,  ’29, 
was  elected  President,  and  Charles  L. 
Diury,  32,  changed  over  to  Secretary 
for  the  coming  year.  This  was  the  only 
instance  in  any  of  the  Hermon  Clubs 
of  changing  officers  for  the  duration. 

In  Worcester  a  fine  dinner  was 
served  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  where  William 
H.  Clang,  ’13,  is  General  Secretary. 
Arthur  D.  Keown,  ’28,  as  President  of 
the  Club,  directed  the  program.  It  was 
fine  to  see  such  older  men  as  Rev. 
P.  B.  Covell,  ’04,  Arthur  D.  Keown, 
(father  of  the  presiding  officer), 


lawyer  in  northwestern  New  Yn  1 
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and  Dr.  A.  Wilson  Atwood,  ’99,  who 
was  for  years  the  director  at  Dwight’s 
Home  on  the  Hill.  The  Alumni  Secre¬ 
tary  was  the  only  speaker  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  was  able,  therefore,  to  pre¬ 
sent  from  every  side  the  value  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Hermon’s  teaching,  train¬ 
ing,  and  influence. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  Hermon- 
Northfield  group  held  a  dinner  on 
April  20  at  the  Southern  Hotel.  Miss 
Mabel  Darrah,  Alumnae  Secretary  at 
Northfield  Seminary,  represented  Her¬ 
mon  also,  and  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Boynton 
Merrill,  ’11,  who  was  recently  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Columbus  and  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Northfield  Schools,  brought  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  helpful  message  concerning 
the  entire  work  of  the  two  schools. 
Professor  John  F.  Lyman,  ’03,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  is  President  of  the 
Columbus  group. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  Her¬ 
mon  meetings  were  held  in  Albany, 
Utica,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  Roches¬ 
ter.  All  of  these  meetings  were  inspir¬ 
ing  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
desire  to  be  of  service. 

In  Albany  a  dinner  was  served  at 
the  First  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
after  dinner  exercises  were  presided 
over  by  the  President,  Russell  H. 
Broughton,  ’22.  Samuel  Barrows,  ’08, 
and  his  son,  Robert  B.  Barrows,  ’40,  just 
being  called  for  military  service,  were 
present  as  another  instance  of  two  gen¬ 
erations  which  figured  in  other  clubs. 

In  Utica  the  Hermon  Club  met  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bux¬ 
ton.  Buxton,  ’94,  is  just  retiring  from 
twenty-five  years’  service  in  the  city  of 
Utica  as  director  of  physical  education. 
Fred  F.  Scanlon,  ’05,  now  a  prominent 
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Mount  Hermon,  while  Buxton  ],j 
went  back  to  a  still  earlier  period^ 
his  share  of  the  happening  on  , 
Hill.  Edwin  T.  Ellen,  ’15,  President 
the  Club,  directed  the  evenino  s 
gram.  In  Albany  several  wives  of  u  ] 
mon  men  were  present,  while  in  ^ 
there  were  also  representatives  f 
the  “Sem.”  r° 

Robert  IT  Leggat,  ’07,  President  d 
the  Syracuse  Club,  called  together  * 
fine  representation  in  that  city  1J0 
from  the  community  and  the  Univl 
sity.  Ralph  V.  Harlow,  ’05,  Profesj 
of  History  at  Syracuse  University,  anf 
Theodore  Snook,  ’25,  of  the  medic 
faculty,  added  dignity  to  the 


evenim 

occasion,  while  Clinton  H.  Atwooc 
’15,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  So 
vay,  and  Ernest  M.  Blanchard,  h 
well  known  Boy  Scout  leader,  brough 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  activities 
There  was  spirited  singing  of  Hermon 
songs  around  the  piano  —  the  best 
singing  that  has  been  heard  by  men 
away  from  Hermon’s  Hill  by  an 
group.  The  Alumni  Secretary’s  mes 
sage  was  given  earnest  attention  ant 
fine  response,  not  only  in  applause 
but  with  several  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Living  Endowment. 

The  most  largely  attended  meeting 
of  this  trip  was  in  Buffalo,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Fred  G.  Carl,  ’16,  at 
which  both  wives  and  Seminary  gradu¬ 
ates  were  present  with  the  Hermon 
men.  This  was  the  most  impressive 
meeting  also  of  the  entire  circuit,  with 
some  rare  personal  statements  fronj 
those  who  were  closely  connected  with 
war  service.  The  dinner  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club 
with  a  most  delightful  setting. 

Finally,  in  Rochester,  a  small  group 
met  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Livingstone, 
President  of  the  Club.  The  dinner  was 
excellent  and  the  spirit  of  loyalty  sin 
cere  and  fine. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Haven-Hermon  Club  was  held 
Hotel  Taft,  May  13.  Dr.  George 
Davis,  ’14,  is  the  President  of  the  Club 
and  Elwyn  A.  Murdock,  ’32,  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  This  brought  to  a  close  the  series 
of  dinner  meetings  this  year. 


Boston-Hermon  Club 

Wednesday  Weekly  Luncheons 
Country  Plate  Restaurant 

Little  Building,  Boylston  and 
Tremont  Sts.  —  at  12.30  p-m- 
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.  contact  with  the  Headmaster  and 
ie  and  friendly  intercourse, 
chich  come  back  from  the 


pr  Porter  Leaves  Hermon 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

I  .  (jajs  privilege  twice.  This  custom 
^  brought  the  men  of  the  class  into 

lose 
■is  w 

§he  letters  w. 
graduates  of  the  past  nine  years  bear 
Instant  evidence  of  the  appreciation 
Uiich  these  men  have  for  the  intimate 
lnd  fine  understanding  of  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  programs. 

I  Outside  of  Mount  Hermon  Dr.  Por- 
1  has  been  widely  recognized  as  a 
leaker  and  leader  in  education  and  re 


affairs.  Bowdoin  College  and 


ter 
sp' 

ligious 

Colgate  University  have  both  given  to 
■inUronorary  degrees.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Headmasters’  Association,  and 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  Presi¬ 
dent  General  of  the  Cum  Laude  Society 
In  the  U.S.  which  is  composed  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  masters  of  outstanding  scho¬ 
lastic  ability  and  leadership. 

I  David  Porter  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Goodwill  School  in  Maine  and 
Graduated  from  Bowdoin.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  group  of  Rhodes  Scholars 
who  went  to  England  and  he  secured 
his  Master’s  Degree  at  Oxford  in  1910. 
For  nearly  three  decades  he  was  with 
the  National  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
and  most  of  this  time  was  chairman  of 
the  educational  department.  This  en¬ 
tailed  the  visitation  of  all  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  helping  to  plan  their  procedure 
and  program  in  accordance  with  their 
needs  along  religious  lines.  He  also 
visited  universities  and  educational 
groups  in  Europe  and  the  Orient.  He 
I  was  the  editor  of  “The  Church  in  the 
Universities”  in  1926;  the  compiler  of 
[“Poems  of  Action”  in  1912;  and  the 
author  of  “The  Enrichment  of  Prayer” 
•n  1917  and  “Dynamic  Faith”  in  1927. 
I  The  Trustees  of  the  Northfield 
Behoofs  in  releasing  Dr.  Porter,  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  sterling  silver  platter 
•suitably  inscribed,  as  well  as  a  fitting 
■resolution  embodying  their  regard,  con¬ 
fidence  and  good  wishes.  The  Alumni 
■Council  as  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
Issue  of  the  News,  granted  a  special 
jVaid  t0  Dr.  Porter  for  outstanding 
|  sen  ice  to  the  school.  The  sincere  good 
lushes  °f  all  Hermon  men  go  with  Dr. 
pud  Mrs.  Porter  into  their  new  home 
and  their  new  work. 

hh<  frustees  have  appointed  a  spe- 
flal  cornmittee  to  secure  a  suitable  and 
Permanent  Headmaster  for  Mount  Her- 
®0n  and  have  appointed,  as  acting 
^eadmaster  f°r  next  year,  Dr.  William 
-p, .  arh>  the  President  of  their  Board. 

lls  indicates  that  plenty  of  time  will 


Hermon’ s  Headmaster  1935-1943 

be  taken  to  find  the  man  who  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Mount 
Hermon  along  lines  which  D.  L.  Moody 
so  wisely  planned  and  desired  and 
which  Dr.  Porter  has  so  well  carried  out. 

Appraisal  and  Appreciation  of 
Hermon’s  Headmaster 

Charles  S.  Keevil,  Jr.,  ’43 
President  of  Senior  Class 

[From  The  Hermonite  of  May  12,  ipjp] 

It  was  with  pounding  hearts  and 
shaking  knees  that  four  years  ago  each 
of  us  Freshmen  was  ushered  into  Dr. 
Porter’s  spacious  study  and  formally  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Headmaster  of  Mount 
Hermon.  We  were  instantly  put  at  ease, 
however,  by  the  friendly  greeting  (per¬ 
haps  the  300th  which  he  had  uttered 
that  day  and  the  firm  handshake  which 
he  offered.  For  us  Freshmen  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  mutual  association  with 
this  man  which  was  to  terminate  four 
years  hence  when  we  as  Seniors  and  he 
as  retiring  Headmaster  would  be  gradu¬ 
ated  into  a  bigger  and  more  important 
phase  of  our  respective  lives. 

Although  during  our  first  year  we  felt 
removed  and  apart  from  the  Headmas¬ 
ter,  his  calm,  dignified  manner  exerted 
its  influence  and  left  its  marked  im¬ 
pression  upon  us.  In  our  Sophomore 
year  we  marveled  at  his  ability  to  win 
the  campus  doubles  championship  at 
the  age  of  60,  and  a  year  later  to  smack 
a  hot  line  drive  in  the  Senior-Faculty 
ball  game.  By  now  we  had  been  invited 
to  his  home  for  dinner,  had  met  and 
talked  with  him  more  and  more,  and  as 
we  returned  for  our  long-awaited  Sen¬ 
ior  year,  we  felt  we  knew  him,  could  go 
to  him  for  advice,  and  let  his  wealth  of 
experience  enrich  our  lives. 

As  Seniors  who  this  year  have  felt  a 
mutual  responsibility  with  him  in  steer¬ 
ing  school  affairs,  we  have  been  in  a 
more  advantageous  position  to  witness 
the  difficulties  which  he  has  faced  in 
keeping  an  efficient,  co-ordinated  bal¬ 


ance  among  the  diversified  phases  of 
school  life.  We  now  more  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  his  progressive  allowances  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  student  council  and  open 
forums,  and  his  fruitful  efforts  toward 
increasing  the  athletic  schedules. 

In  the  personal  realm  many  of  us  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Porter  for  the 
second  chance  which  he  has  granted  us, 
or  the  “strings”  which  he  has  pulled  in 
getting  us  into  our  chosen  branch  of 
the  service.  At  various  times  we  have 
disliked  his  decisions,  and  have  openly 
voiced  our  criticisms.  This  merely 
proves  the  old  rule,  however,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  please  everyone.  We  know 
that  Dr.  Porter  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  serving  the  vast  majority  of 
Hermon  ites. 

As  Dr.  Porter  leaves  to  take  up  his  all- 
important  job  in  War  Prisoners’  Aid, 
we  as  students  extend  to  him  our  most 
sincere  wishes  for  his  complete  success. 
May  his  friendly,  capable  manner,  as 
we  have  known  it,  make  itself  felt  on  an 
even  larger  scale,  so  that  men  in  all  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  world  may  become  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  his  guiding  influence. 

RECENT  BIRTHS 

’21  Born,  Feb.  27,  to  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 

G.  Downey,  423  No.  Thomas  St.,  Arlington, 
Va.,  a  son,  Christopher  Francis. 

Born,  April  15,  to  Commander  and  Mrs. 
Fred’k  G.  Eastman,  New  London,  Conn.,  a 
fifth  son. 

’22  Born,  April  3,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight 
F.  Evans,  1717  Trevilian  Way,  Louisville,  Ky., 
a  son,  Dwight  Sebrell. 

’26  Born,  Mar.  13,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
P.  Miller,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  son,  Richard 
Phelps,  Jr.,  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

’27  Born,  May  19,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 

H.  Ahlberg,  1085  Chenango  St.,  Hillcrest, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  a  third  daughter,  Sherrie 
Eea. 

’28  Born,  Nov.  27,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  D. 
Keown,  Wilkinsonville,  Mass.,  a  daughter, 
Anne  Grace.  Anne  is  the  granddaughter  of 
Arthur  D.  Keown,  ’07. 

’31  Born,  Jan.  31,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K. 
French,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  a  second  son,  Richard 
Kenneth. 

Born,  Mar.  15,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Fish, 
Northfield,  Mass.,  a  daughter,  Carolyn  Ruth. 

Born,  in  November,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Han¬ 
ford  G.  Davis,  Rutland,  Vt.,  a  son,  Hanford. 
’32  Born,  April  20,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  G. 
Rodgers,  Jr.,  Leicester,  Mass.,  a  daughter, 
Anne  Townsley. 

’34  Born,  April  16,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 

M.  Essex,  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  second  child  and 
first  son,  Alan  Fairweather. 

’35  Born,  April  12,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  H. 
Williams,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  a  daughter,  Char¬ 
lotte  Jane. 

’36  Born,  Dec.  29,  1942,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alden  M.  Bassett,  948  E.  8th  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  a  daughter,  Ethel  Cornell. 

’38  Born,  Mar.  29,  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Bruno 
Pueschel,  5  Corning  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  a 
daughter,  Judith  Anne. 

’39  Born,  Oct.,  1942,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
J.  Magill,  III,  408  Grace  St.,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa., 
a  daughter,  Laura  Virginia. 
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Saturday,  June  12 

3.30  p.m.  Class  Day  Exercises  and  Awarding  of  Prizes 

.30  p.m.  The  Concert  Auditorium,  NorthfielcTse!n; 

Sunday,  June  13 

10.30  a.m.  Baccalaureate  Service  -  The  Headmaster 
4.00-6.00  p.m.  Faculty  Reception 

8.30  p.m.  An  Hour  of  Music 
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Publicity  Commission 

Wm.  Ottinger,  ’06,  Chairman;  Jas.  McG. 
Balcer,  ’17;  Chas.  J.  Bower,  ’15;  Wm.  M.  Claflin, 
’08;  William  Congreve,  Jr.,  ’14;  Ross  W.  Fish- 
burn,  02;  Russell  H.  Fowler,  ’25;  Erving  B. 
Lord,  ’19;  A.  K.  Sherwin,  ’17. 

Gaylord  W.  Douglass,  ’96,  Editor 
Mary  T.  Baker,  Assistant  Editor 


Monday,  June  14 

9.00  a.m.  Commencement  Exercises 


Memorial  Ch 
rord  Cottage  Ls„ 
Memorial  Ch 


Address  by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown,  New  Haven 


Memorial  Cha 
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JUNE,  1943 

Belated  Recognition 

Readers  will  notice,  just  above, 
another  name  under  the  editor’s, 
which  all  will  appreciate  as  a  simple 
and  sincere  recognition  of  many  years 
of  service  and  cooperation  in  the 
preparation  of  both  the  Alumni  Quar¬ 
terly  and  the  Alumni  News.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  Publicity  Com¬ 
mission  at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in 
March  that  Miss  Baker’s  name  should 
be  added  on  the  editorial  page  as  assist¬ 
ant  editor.  This  was  confirmed  by  vote 
of  the  Alumni  Council  on  May  1. 

Mary  T.  Baker  came  to  the  Alumni 
Office  in  December,  1920.  In  all  the 
variety  of  duties  and  demands  which 
have  been  made  upon  her  she  has  al¬ 
ways  responded  cheerfully  and  has 
worked  efficiently  for  the  success  and 
progress  of  the  alumni  department. 
She  has  been  particularly  helpful  in 
compiling  the  news  about  “Hermon- 
ites  Far  and  Near”  and  the  records  of 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  other 
items  which  are  of  real  significance. 
She  is  the  only  one  who  can  continue  to 
keep  this  personal  department  accurate 
and  timely.  With  sincere  thanks  we 
make  this  belated  acknowledgement  of 
her  faithful  and  long  standing  service. 

A  Real  Record 

As  we  begin  the  last  month  of  the 
financial  year  it  is  gratifying  to  report 
that  more  than  $13,500  has  already 
been  actually  contributed  to  the  D.  L. 
Moody  Living  Endowment,  while 
about  $1,000  more  is  outstanding  in 
good  promises  and  pledges.  This  far 
surpasses  the  total  receipts  for  any  en¬ 
tire  year  of  twelve  months  since  1930. 
This  is  the  more  amazing  because  there 
has  been  no  regular  campaign  and  no 


personal  appeal  from  man  to  man  for 
contributions.  The  present  Alumni 
Secretary  began  his  work  officially  on 
December  1,  1942,  and  felt  that  the 
Living  Endowment  was  the  one  fea¬ 
ture  which  needed  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion.  With  the  full  approval  of  the 
Living  Endowment  Commission  per¬ 
sonal  letters  were  sent  out  from  the 
Alumni  Office,  and  these  have  been 
the  only  method  of  appeal  during  the 
past  six  months.  Response  has  been 
wholehearted  and  generous  to  the 
simple  and  straightforward  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  important  work. 

The  month  of  June  always  brings  the 
greatest  number  of  contributions  of 
any  single  month,  and  we  trust  it  will 
be  so  now.  There  are  at  least  600  men 
who  contributed  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1942,  who  have  not  yet  shared 
in  this  work  for  1943.  This  is  the  last 
opportunity  for  them  to  become  par¬ 
ticipants  for  this  year,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  only  a  very  few  of  them  will  miss 
the  opportunity. 

Two  encouraging  facts  have  been 
noted  with  regard  to  the  Living  En¬ 
dowment  at  this  time.  One  is  the  large 
number  of  contributors  who  have  not 
been  sharing  in  this  fund  for  many 
years,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  The  other 
fact  is  the  great  number  of  men  who 
have  increased  their  contributions  in 
amount  as  they  realize  the  significance 
of  Hermon’s  service  and  this  channel 
through  which  they  could  share  in  it. 

A  large  number  of  men  have  sent  in 
two  contributions  at  different  times. 

This  is  a  call  and  challenge  to  recog¬ 
nize  Hermon’s  claim  on  what  we  are 
and  what  we  have,  and  to  respond  to 
her  challenge  before  this  financial  year 
ends  on  June  30.  Let  us  not  wait  until 
the  last  minute  but  make  our  remit¬ 
tances  at  once  if  we  have  not  already 
done  so. 

It  would  greatly  relieve  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  congestion  of  the  last  day’s 
mail  in  the  Alumni  Office  if  contribu¬ 
tions  could  arrive  before  June  30! 


Special  Memorial  Gifts 

In  the  death  of  Donald  B.  DuBo  | 
36,  who  was  “killed  in  action”  in 
Caledonia  in  May,  1942,  Hermon  J 
one  of  its  most  promising  youJ 
alumni.  At  Colgate  University,  wherl 
he  graduated  in  ,940,  he  was' captain! 
of  the  Varsity  ski  team  and  a  member! 
of  the  track  and  cross  country  teams] 
His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J 
DuBois  of  Highland,  N.Y.,  desiring  to 
have  their  son  still  serving  other  HerT 
mon  men  through  the  D.  L.  Mood! 
Living  Endowment  Fund,  have  re-| 
cently  sent  a  gift  of  two  hundred  and! 
fifty  dollars  as  a  memorial  gift  in  hij 
name.  This  is  a  fine  and  fitting  tribute,! 
both  to  Donald  and  to  the  school] 
which  helped  to  prepare  him  for  coll 
lege  and  for  life. 

The  reverse  of  this  picture,  without) 
names,  tells  the  story  of  a  successful^ 
business  man  who,  with  his  brothers] 
were  once  Mount  Hermon  boys  be-J 
cause  of  the  direction,  care  and  sacri-L 
fice  of  his  mother.  He  has  long  wished! 
to  recognize  in  some  tangible  form  his] 
mother’s  devoted  service  to  her  sons.1 
He  is,  therefore,  giving  each  year,  for] 
a  series  of  years,  a  certificate  of  ten 
shares  of  stock  in  his  progressive  busi¬ 
ness  which  yields  six  per  cent  interest. 
These  thousand  dollars  a  year  gifts  will 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period  and 
then  will  become  a  memorial  sum  in 
the  name  of  his  mother,  the  income  of  I 
which  will  be  used  to  purchase  books 
for  the  Schauffler  Memorial  Library. 
This  is  particularly  fitting  because  of 
the  life  long  devotion  of  his  mother  to 
learning  and  life  through  books.  His I 
mother  has  been  confidentially  informed 
of  this  plan  of  one  of  her  boys,  and  in 
writing  to  the  Alumni  Secretary  she 
says,  “Our  boys  have  a  habit  of  ‘spring' 


- y  z  - -  IU  A  A  LA  V  V-  U  AlUL/At  4 

ing  surprises’  and  the  suggested  gift 
a  ‘new  one’  to  me.  I  am  very  grate 


ful 


for  such  kind,  loyal  sons  and  only 
hope  to  prove  worthy  of  their  devo 
tion.”  The  Living  Endowment  provide5 
a  channel  for  all  such  special  gifts- 
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Alumni  Council  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

|  (|oii  F.  Pyper,  ’28,  Director  of  Ad- 
1  Dr.  Porter  and  Dr.  Park  each 


I/***-' 

brief  expressions  of  appreciation 
for  the 


■  ’  alumni  work  and  service,  as 


well  as 

ditions 

been 


statements  concerning  the  con- 

at  Hermon  today.  There  has 

much  progress  in  methods  and 

f  n.ier  of  work,  but  careful  retaining 
man,lc  1  i  .  , 

Lf  the  sound  and  sane  principles  on 

||hich  the  school  was  founded  by  D.  L. 
■oody.  Dr.  Porter  said,  “A  good  school 
could  not  be  a  ‘dead’  school,  and  there 
Lust  be  constant  changes  and  improve- 
Knts  in  method,  while  the  purpose  of 
tbe  school  must  be  kept  secure.  If 
D  L.  Moody  came  back  he  might  be 
iprised  at  some  methods,  but  he 
would  be  much  at  home  in  the  school.” 
I  Mr.  Pyper  reported  that  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  admission  for  next  fall  are 
considerably  ahead  of  last  year  at  this 
time.  In  fact  there  are  very  few  vacan¬ 
cies  now  for  applicants  who  wish  to 
enter  Hermon  in  September. 

!  F.  Wilson  Keller,  ’17,  Chairman  of 
the  D  L.  Moody  Living  Endowment, 
sent  a  brief  report  of  the  progress  of 
that  work.  Several  meetings  have  been 
held  in  New  York,  at  all  of  which  the 
Alumni  Secretary  has  been  present, 
and  during  which  there  have  been  laid 
careful  plans  for  the  quiet  methods 
which  have  been  carried  out  this  year. 
Because  of  war  conditions  it  was  felt 
that  the  usual  energetic  campaigns  in 
various  cities  were  extremely  difficult 
and  that  extra  publicity  was  expen¬ 
sive.  Therefore,  the  Commission  be¬ 
lieved  that  by  working  through  special 
letters  and  particularly  personal  mes- 
I sages  from  the  Alumni  Secretary,  there 
Might  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  and 
time.  1  he  results  have  proved  that  this 
■as  true,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  very 
Substantial  advance  in  the  amount 
■us  far  received  over  any  year  since 
■3°.  By  June  30,  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
Par>  it  is  expected  that  the  motto  fol- 
ftwed  of  “Economy  and  Efficiency,” 
■dl  produce  worthwhile  results. 

■  William  N.  Ottinger,  ’06,  of  Phila- 
■ephia,  Chairman  of  the  Publicity 
w°mmission,  sent  a  report  of  the  full 
feeting  of  that  Commission  in  that 
I  '  011  March  r8,  with  the  Alumni 

!fretaiy  present.  The  Commission 
^commended  that  the  Alumni  News 
j! .  published  five  times  a  year  during 
beS  ";u  period.  Recognition  should 
eTe  the  loyal  and  efficient  serv- 
W  Miss  Mary  T.  Baker,  especially 
Jls  department,  by  placing  her 
as  associate  editor  on  the  edi- 


Prial 


Page  of  the  Alumni  News. 


THE  ALUMNI  COUNCIL  BOARD 
for  1942-1943 

PRESIDENT  —  Frank  S.  Beveridge,  ’04,  President  of  the  Stanley  Home  Products 
Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  —  F.  Wilson  Keller,  ’17,  Director  of  the  Hospital  for  Special 
Surgery,  321  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRET  ARY  —  Gaylord  W.  Douglass,  ’96,  Mount  Hermon,  Mass. 

(Began  duties  as  Secretary,  December  1,  1942.) 

TREASURER  —  George  McEwan,  ’14,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  The  Northfield 
Schools,  East  Northfield,  Mass. 

AUDIT  OR  —  Carroll  Rikert,  ’13,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  of 
the  Northfield  Schools. 

ALUMNI  TRUSTEE  —  James  L.  McConaughy,  ’05,  Chairman  of  United  China 
Relief,  790  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

COUNSELLORS 

Term  Expires  in  1943 

Joseph  B.  Palmer,  ’02  —  Religious  Secretary,  Bowery  Y.M.C.A.,  8  East  Third  St., 
New  York  City. 

Lawrence  T.  Ward,  ’25  — Sales  Manager,  Sparklets  Corp.,  Irvington,  N.J. 

F.  J.  Ward,  ’09  —  Engineer,  American  Tel.  &  Tel.,  195  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Term  Expires  in  1944 

E.  Everett  Martin,  17  —  Manager,  The  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  T.  Smith,  ’14  -  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  Air  Force,  Fleet  Air, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Harold  R.  Edwards,  ’04  (deceased). 

Clifford  F.  Martin,  ’09  -  President,  City  Savings  Bank,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  (Elected 
in  1942  to  fill  place  of  Harold  R.  Edwards.) 

Term  Expires  in  1949 

Robert  B.  Davis,  ’07  —  General  Manager,  The  Raybestos  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Ralph  H.  Hetrick,  T 6  —  Executive,  The  Chrysler  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Richard  H.  Valentine,  ’08  —  President,  Warren  Woolen  Mills,  Stafford  Springs, 
Conn. 

Term  Expires  in  1946 

O.  W.  Bullen,  ’14  — Credit  Manager,  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Guy  P.  Butler,  ’23  -  Manager,  State  of  Maine  Publicity  Bureau,  Portland,  Maine. 

Leslie  C.  Ricketts,  ’17  —  General  Manager,  Worthington  Pump  &  Machine  Corp., 
Harrison,  N.J. 

Term  Expires  in  1949 

Edward  Soles,  ’14  —  Psychologist,  862  Longmeadow  St.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

John  L.  Schmitt,  ’32  -  Investors  Syndicate,  Manager,  Southern  New  England, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frank  F.  Gilmore,  ’09  -  President  of  F.  F.  Gilmore  &  Co.,  Diamond  Tools,  285 
Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Association  offered  to  give  $500,  pro¬ 
viding  nine  others  would  match  him 
on  that  basis.  This  was  a  great  stimu¬ 
lus  at  the  beginning,  and  seven  checks 
for  that  amount  were  soon  received.  A 
dozen  or  more  other  contributions 
from  $100  upward  also  came  from 
men  who  could  not  at  present  meet 
the  larger  amount.  For  the  five  months, 
ending  April  30,  the  total  amount 
actually  received  was  larger  than  for 
the  full  twelve  months,  ending  June 
3°,  1942.  There  were  fewer  very  small 
contributions  than  usual  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  by  many  men  of  their  pre¬ 
vious  gifts.  All  of  these  things  indicate 
a  latent  loyalty  to  Mount  Hermon  and 
(Continued  on  page  7,  col.  3) 


Edward  Soles,  ’14,  reporting  for 
the  Nominations  Commission,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  alumni  awards  this 
year  be  given  to  Dr.  David  R.  Porter, 
Headmaster  at  Hermon  for  the  past 
nine  years,  and  to  Frank  S.  Beveridge, 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
for  untiring  and  unselfish  leadership, 
particularly  during  this  critical  year. 

Gaylord  W.  Douglass,  ’96,  Alumni 
Secretary,  made  a  brief  oral  report 
concerning  the  various  activities  in  the 
alumni  work  since  he  began  his  service 
December  1,  1942.  He  had  felt  that 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
D.  L.  Moody  Living  Endowment  Fund 
and  started  in  his  work  from  that 
point.  The  President  of  the  Alumni 
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Oscar  B.  Hale  (1883-1884) 

Oscar  B.  Hale,  who  was  born  in  Ohio, 
passed  away  April  9,  1943,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  He  had  been  an  electrical  and 
steam  engineer  in  Warren,  Ohio,  for  many 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 

Dr.  Ellison  Hillyer  (1886-1888) 

After  completing  50  years  of  active  practice 
of  dentistry  in  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Ellison  Hillyer, 
aged  72,  died  early  in  May,  1943.  He  taught 
school  for  a  period  after  his  Hermon  student 
days,  and  in  1890  entered  New  York  College  of 
Dentistry,  where  he  graduated  in  1893.  That 
same  year  he  married  Lottie  Belle  Taylor,  who 
died  January  8,  1943. 

Dr.  Hillyer  held  the  chair  of  prosthetic- 
dentistry  in  New  York  College  of  Dentistry  for 
30  years  until  his  retirement  in  1927.  He  was 
the  holder  of  the  Meritorious  Service  Award 
of  the  Alumni  Federation  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  both  of  whom  are 
dentists,  Dr.  Kenneth  Ellison  Hillyer  and  Dr. 
Norman  Littig  Hillyer  —  and  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Marjorie  H.  Boehm. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hack  (1889-1890) 

Thomas  H.  Hack,  who  for  43  years  had 
been  the  “village  physician”  in  Proctor  Vt., 
died  of  a  heart  attack  March  27,  1943.  He 
received  his  A.B.  from  Dartmouth  in  1895  and 
his  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1900.  He  immediately  began  his  life  service 
in  Proctor  which  continued  until  his  death 
43  years  later.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
who  was  Josephine  Burt,  and  an  only  son,  Burt 
Henry  Hack  of  Bedford,  Mass.,  who  is  now 
in  Burlington,  Vt.,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Food  Administration. 

Rev.  Gilbert  D.  Fisher  ’93 
Gilbert  D.  Fisher,  ’93,  entered  Mount  Her¬ 
mon  in  the  fall  of  1889  and  graduated  in  1893. 
He  graduated  from  Drew  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Madison,  N.  J.,  in  1896.  After  completion 
of  his  work  there,  he  entered  the  Methodist 
ministry.  He  served  continuously  for  nearly 
fifty  years  in  Methodist  churches  in  various 
parts  of  New  York.  He  died  March  8,  1943, 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  is  survived  by  two 
daughters  —  Mrs.  Clyde  R.  Powell  of  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Ruth  Fisher  of  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Tracy  E.  Hazen  ’93 
On  March  16,  1943,  Tracy  E.  Hazen,  Ph.D., 
passed  away  at  the  home  of  his  brother.  Dr. 
Robert  Hazen,  ’92,  in  Thomaston,  Conn.  — 
just  eight  days  after  the  death  of  his  classmate 
above.  Rev.  Gilbert  D.  Fisher.  Tracy  Hazen 
received  his  A.B.  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
in  1897,  his  A.M.  at  Columbia  University  in 
1899,  and  his  Ph.D.  from  same  in  1900.  He 
served  Barnard  College  at  Columbia  University 
as  Professor  of  Botany  for  35  years,  retiring 
in  1940. 

Dr.  Hazen  had  never  married.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  genealogy  and  was  a  member  of 
several  learned  and  patriotic  societies.  He  spent 
many  summers  in  research,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  in  Europe.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  New  York  and 
was  an  active  and  earnest  church  leader.  He 
was  a  loyal  and  devoted  son  of  Hermon  as 
evidenced  in  his  services  to  the  School  and  his 
regular  contributions  to  the  D.  L.  Moody 
Living  Endowment. 

Because  of  lack  of  space  further  obituaries 
will  be  postponed  to  October  issue  of  Alumni 
News. 


HERMONITES  FAR  AND  NEAR 


’97  1  he  sympathy  of  his  Hermon  friends  will 

go  out  to  the  Rev.  Edward  C.  Fisher  in  the 
loss  of  his  wife  who  died  this  winter.  He  wrote 
in  May  while  visiting  his  only  daughter,  a 
teacher  of  Biology  at  Asheville  College,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.  Miss  Fisher  is  a  graduate  of  Keuka 
College  and  has  her  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from 
Cornell.  Mr.  Fisher  has  retired  from  active 
church  duties  but  still  lives  in  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
’98  George  Clancy’s  son,  Dr.  Edward  P. 
Clancy,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  Physics  at 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  He  was  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  man  at  Beloit,  where  his 
father  has  been  a  faculty  member  for  30  years, 
—  and  received  his  doctor’s  degree  from  Har¬ 
vard.  He  taught  at  both  Harvard  and  Radcliffe 
before  going  to  Hamilton.  His  marriage  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Beale,  of  West  Newton,  Mass., 
took  place  in  May. 

’99  Martin  J.  Prucha,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Dairy  Bacteriology,  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
is  to  retire  from  active  duty  there  this  year. 
’00  Ernest  W.  Riggs,  president  of  Anatolia 
College,  writes  in  May:  —  “I  am  joining  the 
thousands  of  others  who  are  working  and 
speaking  in  behalf  of  World  Peace.  That  is, 
the  peace  for  which  we  must  now  plan,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  snatched  cruelly  away  from  us  after 
the  fighting  is  ended.  I  have  given  almost  two 
hundred  talks  in  the  past  year  in  20  states, 
traveling  more  than  22,000  miles.  Now  the  time 
seems  nearer  when  Mrs.  Riggs  (Alice  Shepard 
N.S.  ’05)  and  I  can  go  back  to  Greece.”  His 
address  is  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

’03  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  J.  MacGaffin  an¬ 
nounce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Mary 
Margaret,  to  William  Brunswick  Bromell,  En¬ 
sign,  USCG,  on  April  15,  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  N.  Smith,  who  has  been  on  fur¬ 
lough  after  his  fourth  term  of  missionary  serv¬ 
ice  in  West  China,  would  have  been  back  or 
at  least  en  route  by  this  time  if  he  had  not 
suffered  a  set  back  in  health  last  November. 
He  went  to  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium  in  mid- 
April  and  is  much  encouraged  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  he  has  made  there. 

Rev.  Courtland  VanDeusen  who  has  been 
in  Tsingtao,  Shantung  Province,  China,  most 
of  the  time  since  1914,  was  among  the  passen¬ 
gers  on  the  repatriation  liner  M.  S.  Gripsholm, 
reaching  home  last  August.  He  is  now  doing 
promotional  work  in  the  “Bible  Belt”  of  the 
South  —  address  P.O.  Box  453,  Maryville, 
Tenn.,  but  hopes  to  go  back  to  China  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over.  Richard  is  a  senior  at  Her¬ 
mon;  Courtland,  ’35,  is  completing  his  medical 
training  in  Philadelphia. 

’05  James  L.  McConaughy,  president  of 
Wesleyan  University  since  1925,  resigned 
from  that  position  in  April,  in  order  to 
continue  his  work  as  head  of  United  China 
Relief  to  which  he  was  elected  last  September. 
’06  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  formerly  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Conrad’s,  Boston,  —  has  given 
up  that  work  to  become  Regional  Commodity 
Rating  Officer,  OPA.  His  new  address  is  55 
Beals  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Chas.  B.  Derrick,  who  attended  Hermon 
in  1903,  conducts  a  monument  business  in  Le- 
Roy,  N.  Y.,  but  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  break 
his  right  arm  late  in  Feb’y  when  he  fell  out  of 
a  tree.  His  son  is  carrying  on  as  best  he  can 
while  his  father  is  unable  to  work. 

’10  Dr.  H.  A.  Geib  is  now  living  in  Milford, 
Conn.  He  has  a  few  photos  of  the  Student 
Body  taken  in  the  summer  term  of  1910,  and 
will  send  one  of  these  pictures  to  any  former 
student  or  friend  of  the  School  who  might  be 
interested. 


■'ll 


Davf 


’14  Kenneth  Forman’s  friends  will  1 
ested  in  the  item  about  his  son  u,  ,e  Inte 
’15  Rev  Win.  J.  B.  Edgar’s’  add*,4* 
East  74th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ' 

At  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Trainine  * 
a  Hermon  man,  Lt.  Comdr.  Chas  w  at 
is  on  the  job  as  officer  in  charge  of 
training,  _  having  left  behind  him  f  ysil_ 
duration  his  position  as  superintend^  thc 
recreation  for  the  city  of  Berkeley,  cal 
Hermon  friends  will  extend  their  '  '  1 

to  Harold  H.  Vail  whose  wife  died  a 
leaving  him  with  six  children,  the  okT  ^ 
and  the  youngest  nine.  J  <lest 

’16  Charles  E.  Dickerson,  Jr.,  Secret 


tary  to  tile  | 

returne| 
SOrne  time  j 


at 


American  Legation  at  Moscow,  has 
to  this  country  and,  after  spending  5l 
in  Washington,  and  with  his  mother  in  *j| 
Jersey,  came  up  to  East  Northfield  to  v-.- 
the  Moody  Homestead.  Mrs.  Dickerson  T  i 
Constance  Moody)  returned  from  Ruw»  (j 
a  year  ago  and  has  spent  much  of  the  t'J 
since  then  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  W  1 
Moody.  '  1 

Lt.  Comdr.  Hermon  George  MrMni, 
USNR,  is  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Mrs.  McMillan  j 
their  son  are  living  at  302  D  St.,  CoronaT 
Calif. 

Major  R.  W.  Chutter,  of  Proctor,  Vt  de 
tailed  from  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnanc 
as  chief  of  the  safety  and  security  brand 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Ordnance  District,  has  be? 
transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  RecnnnJ 
Office,  O.C.O.  6 

’17  Everett  F.  House  after  returning  fj 
World  War  I,  went  into  the  plumbing  am 
heating  business,  establishing  himself  in  Rapii 
City,  S.  D.,  about  12  years  ago,  and  buildinj 
his  own  home  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  House  pll 
to  send  their  one  daughter  to  St.  Mary’s  Acad 
emy,  Notre  Dame,  for  her  senior  year 
’18  Ralph  T.  Mumford  writes  from  the  offil 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Jurors,  Court  Housa 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  a  Depul 
Commissioner.  He  takes  a  leading  part  in  thj 
affairs  of  his  church,  has  been  president  of  the 
White  Plains  Hospital  Association,  is  scout; 
master  for  the  Boy  Scout  Troop  7.  etc.  Ti 
Mumfords  have  two  children:  Arlene  is  I 
training  as  a  nurse  and  his  son  is  working  01 
a  farm  at  Dover  Plains. 

’20  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  Ontario 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
upon  David  A.  MacLennan,  minister  0 
Timothy  Eaton  Memorial  Church.  Toronto, 
since  1936.  He  is  the  youngest  “D.D  in  thj 
United  Church  of  Canada. 

’21  Richard  B.  Smith,  of  Reading.  Pa.,  is  noW 
in  North  Africa  with  the  Red  Cross  address, 
American  Red  Cross,  APO  668,  c/o  Post  Mas, 
ter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

’22  G.  Bernard  Kalijarvi,  for  the  past  'j 
years  teacher  at  St.  Johnsbury  Academy, 
signed  last  summer  to  become  athletic  director 
of  the  American  University  at  Washington! 
D.  C.  In  his  new  position  he  has  charge  of  thj 
athletic  activities  which  include  training  un 
dergraduates  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Dwight  F.  Evans  has  the  proverbial  n ial*  °J 
a  railroad  man  for  he  has  now  been  reca 
to  the  main  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ral1 
road  in  spite  of  having  established  a  home :  *j 
Louisville,  Ky.  His  address  is  Central  Ul  ^ 
Rm.  1235,  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Evans  and  1  ^ 
Dwight  (see  Births)  will  remain  in  L°uu 
for  a  little  while  longer.  Mr.  Evans  "°^  J 
the  railroad  offices  is  directly  under  the  sit  l 
vision  of  Richard  C.  Morse,  ’02.  .  t0J 

’23  Lawrence  A.  Appley,  executive  111 
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■  war  Manpower  Commission,  spoke  on 
of  l|ie  ioWer  problem  in  May  at  a  luncheon  at 
‘T/'nlorf -Astoria  after  the  opening  of  the 
[be  Wa  Wartime  Conference  of  the  National 
Ir’l  of  Industrial  Editors  Association. 
■“■Theodore  Taylor,  Th.D.,  is  pastor 
"''^Central  Baptist  Church  of  New  York 
of  the  1  president  of  the  Ministers’  Confer- 
City’  T  Greater  New  York.  Since  1935  he  has 
enC£  °  co-Pastor  on  “Morning  Meditations,” 
been  week-day  religious  broadcast  in  the 
the  o,ae  ■  -  ■  “ 

East- 


Dv  Taylor’s  home  is  in  Teaneck,  N.  J. 


u  Warren  F.  Barnes,  U.S.C.G.R.,  has 
16  onl pleted  one  year  of  sea  duty  in  the 
iuSt  hC  Atlantic  and  awaits  his  next  assignment. 
Jflgnt  a  day  recently  with  Kendall  Paul,  ’24, 
,the  Naval  Air  Sta.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Kenneth  W.  Miller,  for  several  years  director 

■  the  Community  Chest  in  Springfield.  Ill.,  has 

■  tlv  accepted  the  post  of  Executive  Secre- 
fev'of  the  Welfare  Agencies’  Community  Chest 
I  Indianapolis,  Inch,  — where  his  address  is 
Lq  Central  Ave. 

f  c  Kendall  Graves,  5116  Craig  Ave.,  Baul¬ 
in  Md.,  is  working  at  Glenn  F.  Martin’s 
Riddle  River  Plant  as  cashier  in  the  account¬ 
ing  dept. 

Jj  Wm.  W.  Rodgers  is  Acting  Asst.  Princi- 
K0f  the  Roosevelt  High  School,  Washington. 

D.  c.;  his  home  is  at  3  West  Ave.,  Kensing¬ 
ton.  Md. 

B  George  K.  Settlemyer,  Fenn  College  1938, 
is  an  X-ray  technician,  doing  defense  work  in 
the  Glenn  Martin  plant  in  Cleveland,  where 
ley  have  a  division  for  checking  and  x-raying 
Irts  for  airplanes.  Home  address,  2034  Tampa 
ve.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wm  J.  McQuillan  is  teaching  English  at 
[Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind. 

Kg  Roger  W.  Prior  and  Mrs.  Prior  called  at 
Hermon  in  May  after  their  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Vermont.  Mrs.  Prior  is  the 
I  daughter  of  Murray  Kenyon,  ’16,  of  Vergennes, 
Vt„  and  will  make  her  home  with  her  parents 
■here  as  Roger  has  joined  the  Marine  Corps. 

'42  Ian  Forman,  son  of  Kenneth  Forman,  ’14, 

[  has  recently  gone  with  the  American  Field 
■ervice  as  an  ambulance  driver;  address, 

I  c/o  American  Field  Service,  Base  Postal  Depot, 

I  Bombay,  India.  This  is  the  first  unit  of  the 
A.F.S.  to  go  to  India.  Ian  was  born  in  that 
country  and  lived  there  the  first  four  years  of 
his  life.  His  father,  too,  was  born  there,  his 
grandfather.  Charles  Forman,  having  founded 
the  first  Christian  College  in  India,  at  Lahore. 
In  joining  the  Field  Service  Ian  is  also  follow¬ 
ing  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  for  the  latter  was 
with  that  Service  in  World  War  I. 

Recently  heard  from  in  Service  are:  Richard 
Austin,  Army  Air  Corps;  Richard  W.  Bar- 
|ws,  U.S.S.  CHARGER,  c/o  P.M.,  N.Y.C.; 
Carl  W.  Bell,  U.S.C.G.,  Manhattan  Beach, 
Brooklyn;  Richard  C.  Bowman,  Army  Air 
I°rce;  Roger  E.  Brown,  Navy  Air  Corps; 
Byran  D.  Carr,  U.S.N.  Tr.  Sta.,  Great  Lakes, 
jflld  Stanley  B.  Chisholm,  Camp  Hale,  Colo.; 

arry  Fackenthal,  Army;  Norton  P.  Field,  Fort 
.  eonard  Wood,  Mo.;  Ian  F.  Forman,  c/o  Amer. 
field  Ser.,  Bombay,  India;  David  A.  Gardner, 
I  °rt  Knox,  Ky.;  Theo.  W.  Garland,  Army; 
I  fred  G.  Holer,  Jr.,  Naval  Air  Force;  Oliver 
I  °pkins,  Jr.,  Jefferson  Bks.,  Mo.;  James  L. 
I  Huffman,  Navy,  Torpedo  School;  Robt.  R. 
|  a"'ience,  Av/c,  Keesler  Field,  Miss.;  Winston 
p,  Maker,  U.S.N.  Tr.  Sta.,  Sampson,  N.  Y.; 
"ard  M.  Powell,  Jr.,  24  C.T.D.,  Davidson, 

1  C  ,  John  J.  Roberts,  Signal  Corps,  Texas; 
j  "°°d  E.  Shields,  Jr.,  Marines;  Albert  G. 
j/H'th’  aviation  cadet;  Jas.  S.  Smith,  Maritime 
enice  Tr.;  Gail  B.  Watson,  Jefferson  Bks., 
jr°.’’  Ghas.  Sanborn,  Inf.  Tr.,  Camp  Croft; 
'lng  C.  Whittemore,  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 


Silver  Star  Awarded  to 
Lt.  Harry  R.  Stengel,  ’39 

The  Pittsburgh  papers  of 
April  30  carried  a  detailed  story 
of  the  destruction  of  a  German 
bomber  on  reconnaissance  over 
Western  Iceland  by  two  Ameri¬ 
can  fighter  pilots,  one  of  whom 
was  Lt.  Harry  R.  Stengel,  ’39,  of 
Perrysville,  Pa.  Lt.  Stengel  and 
his  fellow  pilot  were  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  for  their  victory 
in  the  one-sided  battle,  in  which 
they  in  their  two  light  fighters 
were  pitted  against  a  large, 
heavily  armed,  long-range  Nazi 
bomber.  Harry  received  his 
wings  April  28,  1942,  at  Moore 
Field,  Mission,  Texas. 


Brought-  Home  Wounded 

About  the  middle  of  March  word 
came  to  the  Hill  that  Tommy  Elder, 
’36,  has  been  brought  back  from  Africa 
to  a  New  York  hospital  for  treatment. 
Tommy  had  been  with  Pan  American 


Alumni  Council  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

a  deep  desire  to  cooperate  in  her  work. 

There  have  been  fewer  meetings  of 
Hermon  Clubs  than  usual,  but  a  deep 
sense  of  loyal  interest  on  the  part  of 
Hermon  men  everywhere.  In  the 
Alumni  News  the  Secretary,  who  is 
also  the  editor,  has  tried  to  emphasize 
some  one  particular  feature  for  each 
issue.  In  February,  it  was  the  Founder 
of  the  School,  D.  L.  Moody,  and  in 
April,  the  story  of  the  development  of 
the  Alumni  Association.  The  June  is¬ 
sue  will  naturally  center  about  the 
Headmaster  who  is  leaving  Hermon. 
Mr.  Douglass  expressed  himself  as 
deeply  gratified  at  the  opportunity  to 
be  of  service  to  his  early  Alma  Mater 
and  sincerely  grateful  for  the  won¬ 
derful  cooperation  which  has  come, 
both  from  those  who  are  official  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  membership 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

Saturday  evening  the  Alumni  Coun¬ 
cil  met  for  dinner  in  West  Hall  as 
hosts  to  the  Senior  Class  and  those 
members  of  the  faculty  who  are  Her- 


Airways  in  Africa  a  little  over  a  year  mon  alumni.  Mr.  Douglass  served  as 
when  a  patrol  bomber  taking  oft  on  a  toastmaster  and  introduced  Dr.  James 
routine  flight  caught  fire  before  it  got  L.  McConaughy,  ’05,  as  the  speaker  of 
off  the  ground  at  the  North  African  the  evening.  Dr.  McConaughy,  who 
field  where  he  was  a  ground  man.  had  recently  resigned  as  President  of 
“Four  of  the  crew  had  gotten  out  by  Wesleyan  University  after  eighteen 
the  time  a  bunch  of  us  arrived  on  the  years  of  service,  gave  a  spirited  chal- 
scene  with  a  couple  of  crash  trucks,  lenge  to  younger  men  to  face  the  con- 
but  unfortunately  the  pilot  was  unable  ditions,  problems  and  duties  of  the 
to  get  out  the  rear  door  which  was  present  day  world  with  Hermon  ideals 
then  aflame.  He  should  have  been  able  and  foundations  kept  secure.  Dr.  Wil- 
to  get  out  the  escape  hatch  over  the  ham  E.  Park,  President  of  the  Board 
cockpit,  but  for  some  reason  couldn’t  of  Trustees,  read  the  very  fine  resolu- 
get  it  open.  Within  four  minutes  after  tion  of  the  Trustees  which  had  been 
our  arrival  the  gas  tanks  and  four  passed  that  morning  with  regard  to 
depth  charges  blew  up  and  generally  hie  retiring  Headmaster.  Mr.  Douglass 

messed  things  up,  including  18  of  our 


gang.  Three  fellows  died  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  and  the  pilot  was  not  saved. 
Most  of  the  survivors  are  well  now  and 
the  rest  coming  along  fine.” 

Characteristically,  Tommy  does  not 
mention  that  he  drove  a  car  with  the 
wounded  to  a  hospital  and  was  himself 
in  the  hospital  suffering  from  burns, 
mostly  on  his  arms  and  legs,  from  mid- 
December  until  March,  when  he  was 


then  announced  that  the  vote  of  the 
Trustees  had  made  Dr.  Park  acting 
Headmaster  for  the  coming  year,  so  as 
to  have  sufficient  time  to  secure  the 
man  best  fitted  for  permanent  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  school.  Edward  Soles,  '14, 
presented  to  Frank  S.  Beveridge,  ’04,  a 
silver  bowl,  similar  to  the  one  given  to 
Dr.  Porter  earlier  in  the  day,  on  which 
was  inscribed:  “Frank  S.  Beveridge 
from  Mount  Hermon  Alumni  in  grate¬ 
ful  recognition  of  his  constructive  and 


brought  home  by  plane  via  South  unselfish  leadership,  May  1,  1943.’ 

America  to  New  \ork.  Visitors  report  Sunday  morning  the  Counsellors 
he  is  getting  on  well  and  keeps  in  fine  an(j  their  wives  had  breakfast  together 

spirits  although  it  will  still  be  weeks  at  Hotel  Northfield.  Special  guests 

before  skin  grafting  can  be  completed  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Cutler 

so  he  can  be  released.  His  address  is  and  Mrs.  L.  Lorimer  Drury.  This  was 

Rm.  14,  Floor  L,  Presbyterian  Hospi-  a  very  happy  and  friendly  occasion 

tal,  Broadway  and  168th  St.,  New  and  brought  to  a  fitting  close  the 

York,  N.Y.  Council  program  at  its  spring  session. 
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HERMON  MEN  IN  WAR 
Men  Not  in  Previous  List 

c/o  Postmaster,  New  York,  N.Y. 


JPNI 


Sch.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  (Completing  course 
May  27) 

Chas.  F.  Hall,  ’40,  Pvt.,  AAFTTC,  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Mo. 

David  Abbott  ’a,  cm  -r  ^  Frank  W.  Hamilton,  ’40,  AAFNS,  Monroe,  La. 

Colo  ’  4  ’  10°PS’  Camp  Hale’  Wm<  C  Hamilton,  ’40,  Pvt.,  AAFTTC,  Miami 

v  <-i  ,  „  .  Beach,  Fla. 

F.  Glenn  Albright,  ’30,  S/Sgt,  Engineering  Bn, 


(Out, 


Ronald  D.  Stevenson,  ’18,  Lt.  USNR 
country) 

James  A.  Totten,  ’99,  Colonel,  USA 
Farris  Ave.,  High  Point,  N.C.  ’  7 


8  \vl 


Wilson,  N.C. 

Milford  W.  Atwood,  ’38,  Lt.,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Donald  T.  Baker,  ’41,  Cpl.,  Boca  Raton  Field, 
Fla. 

Howard  P.  Baker,  ’39,  Midshipman’s  School, 
Chicago. 

Thomas  Bean,  ’41,  Av/c,  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. 

H.  LeRoy  Bishop,  ’31,  Naval  Tr.  Sta.,  New¬ 
port,  R.I. 

Malcolm  H.  Bishop,  ’36,  Pvt„  APO  929,  c/o 
Post  Master,  San  Francisco.  _  Wounded;  in 
a  hospital  in  Australia  or  New  Guinea. 

Robt.  S.  Boardman,  Cpl.,  62d  Army  Air  Force 
Band. 

S.  Kemp  Boot,  ’37,  Lt.,  QMC,  APO  700* 


Raymond  E.  Hammond,  ’16,  Army,  McAlester, 
Okla. 

Geo.  M.  Harrington,  ’39,  Ph.M.  3/c,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

Howard  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  ’30,  U.S.  Engineer  Office, 
Drawer  B.,  Fishers  Island,  N.Y. 

Richard  B.  Haskins,  ’38,  Pfc.,  Army  Inf.,  Tenn. 

Edw.  H.  Herbs t,  Sgt.,  ’39,  12032820,  APO  834, 
care  of  Postmaster,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Allen  T.  Hill,  ’29,  Major,  APO  261,  Camp 
Polk,  La.  1 

George  Hoag,  ’36,  Army. 

Lawrence  E.  Horner,  ’35,  Ens.  USNR,  Fort  Mif¬ 
flin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Norman  A.  Horner,  ’40,  2nd  Lt.  AAF,  Orlando, 
Fla. 


ECTexas  Bl°0kS'  Jr’’  ”39’  Av/c>  Ellington  Field,  Wm-  M.  Horner,  ’30,  Pvt.,  F.A.,  Camp  Bland 


Texas. 

Robt.  B.  Brown,  ’37,  Capt.,  Box  78,  Forest  Park, 
ua. 

Arthur  S.  Browne,  ’04,  Capt.,  QMC,  1114  SCU, 
Camp  Edwards,  Mass. 

Brooks  F.  Burtt,  ’38,  Pvt.,  65  College  Tr.  Det. 

USAAF,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sewall  T.  Butler,  ’39.  U.S.  Merchant  Marine. 
Chas.  Caracosta,  ’36,  instructor.  Air  Corps  Tech. 
Sch.,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Rolfe  Carmean,  ’37,  Cadet  BTC,  Boca  Raton 
Fla. 

E.  Wilson  Carpenter,  ’38,  P.F.C.,  Scott  Field,  Ill. 
Harold  W.  Case,  39,  Pvt.,  Air  Corps,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa. 

Warren  Chaffee,  ’39,  Univ.  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
James  B.  Chase,  ’40,  Cpl.,  Marines;  Guard  B'n, 
Navy  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Stanley  B.  Chisholm,  ’42,  Pvt.,  Mt.  Inf.(R), 
Camp  Hale,  Colo. 

Ray’d  F.  Churchill,  ’41,  Mt.  Inf.,  Camp  Hale 
Colo. 

John  O.  Condit,  ’37,  Cpl.,  APO  776* 

Elliott  T.  Cook,  ’23,  Sp.  1/2  (p)  USNR,  Photo 
Science  Lab.,  Naval  Air  Sta.,  Anacostia,  D.C. 
Wm.  H.  Crawford,  ’37,  Lt.  (J.G.),  U.S.  Sub¬ 
marine  Base,  Bachelors’  Quarters  “D,”  New 
London,  Conn. 

Conrad  F.  Cutler,  Jr.,  ’41,  Marine  Science 
School,  Great  Lakes,  Ill. 

Hanford  G.  Davis,  ’31,  USNA,  Indoctrination 
Course  at  Hanover. 

Willard  Grant  Davis,  ’31,  Navy  as  Carpenter’s 
mate;  outside  Continental  U.S. 

E.  Robt.  Dickinson,  ’35,  Ensign,  USNR,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Stanley  O.  Dobias,  ’28,  Military  Police;  May¬ 
nard,  Mass. 

Kenneth  G.  Downey,  ’21,  Lt.,  USNR,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Roland  P.  Durham,  ’34,  Ensign,  USNR,  Navy 
Pre-flight  School,  Athens,  Ga. 

H.  Holton  Elder,  ’30,  Lt.,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Francis  W.  Engert,  ’40,  Army. 

Olof  R.  Falk,  ’33,  Midshipmans’  Tr.  Sch.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  (Completing  course  May  27) 

John  Forsyth,  Sgt.,  Bainbridge,  Ga. 

Wallace  E.  Frohook,  Jr.,  ’35,  Camp  Haan,  Calif. 
Allan  H.  Gillis,  ’38,  Av/c,  Dorr  Field,  Arcadia, 
Fla. 

Neale  R.  Gilson,  ’28,  Pvt.,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 
Robt.  D.  Glanz,  Pfc.,  A.A.F.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Robt.  E.  Goebel,  ’40,  Midshipman,  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

Chas.  V.  Goelz,  ’38,  Pvt.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Curtis  H.  Greene,  ’31,  Cpl.,  32293274,  APO 

3784* 

Herbert  M.  Hainer,  Jr.,  ’36,  Midshipmans’  Tr. 


ing,  Fla. 
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John  R.  Nelson,  ’28,  Lt.  (j.g.)  USNR,  c/o  Fleet 
P.M.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Vincent  Nicholas,  ’38,  Pfc.,  7071346,  APO  963, 
c/o  P.M.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Milton  A.  Nielsen,  ’34,  Co.  H  Prime  (R),  86th 
Inf.,  Camp  Hale,  Colo. 

Byron  M.  Noone,  ’14,  Capt.  Sn/c,  Camp  McCoy, 
Wis. 

Henry  M.  Oechsler,  Jr.,  Pvt.,  32372516,  APO  43, 
c/o  P.M.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robt.  D.  Pearson,  ’38,  Ensign,  USNR. 

Geo.  A.  Pease,  ’36,  Adv.  Navigation  School, 
Morse,  La. 

Kendall  R.  Pineo,  ’36,  Pvt.  31118532,  APO  700* 
M.  Scott  Pruvn,  ’41,  Army. 

Adam  G.  Quandt,  Jr.,  ’39,  Lt.,  Adv.  Flying  Sch., 
Foster  Field,  Texas. 

John  L.  Raschbacher,  ’38,  Lt. 

Oliver  Robinson,  ’41,  Av/c,  Concord,  N.H. 

Geo.  Cox  Rodgers,  ’28,  Ens.,  USNR,  Indoctrina¬ 
tion  Course,  Hanover,  N.H. 

Wellington  G.  Rodgers,  ’26,  Capt.  USNR,  APO 
505  U.U.* 

J.  Stuart  Russell,  Army. 

Bert  C.  Sanders,  ’35,  2nd  Lt.,  AAC,  APO  638* 
John  D.  Sargent,  ’41,  A/s,  Univ.  of  Buffalo,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y. 

Emanuel  D.  Schapiro,  ’28,  Cpl.,  Inf.,  Camp 
Croft,  S.C. 

Jos.  W.  Schwanda,  ’40,  Navy. 
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John  I.  Vandewater,  ’39,  Army. 

Harold  S.  VanSchaack,  ’25,  Pvt.,  Fon  v 
John  P.  Wallace,  ’41,  Pre-Meteoml  UStis’n 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  ,oIogy  Scj 

Henry  E.  Wilcox,  ’39,  Pvt.,  AAFTTr  a 
City,  N.J. 

Wm.  Wild,  ’33.  Lt.  (j.g.),  USNR;  will  ,.f 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  July  1.  'Tort 

Ray’d  W.  Williamson,  ’37,  A/c 
Wm.  G.  Willse,  ’37,  Pfc.  20136068,  APn 
c/o  P.M.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  J  ^ 
Walter  S.  Wood,  ’41,  AAF. 

Robt.  L.  Workman,  ’37,  Ens.,  USNR 
duty. 

Andrew  Zaluzny,  ’38,  S/Sgt.,  Box  831,  Mj 

MARRIAGES 

’25  S/Sgt.  Geo.  A.  Vanhorn  to  Myra  SheohJ 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  14,  ig42  ^ 
Presidio  Chapel,  San  Francisco,  Calif  pJ 
address,  3360  Scott  St.,  San  Francisco  3 
bridegroom  is  the  son  of  Geo.  A.  H.  Vanhol 
’02. 

’28  Cpl.  Casimir  Benton  Mayshark,  USAaI 
to  Helen  Lucile  Dunaway,  daughter  of  Mr  ail 
Mrs.  Sanford  J.  Dunaway,  of  New  York  Cl 
and  Dover,  N.  H.,  on  April  17,  in  the  RiveJ 
side  Chapel,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cpl.  and  M? 
Mayshark  will  live  in  Tomah,  Wis.,  where 
is  now  stationed. 

’29  Donald  J.  King  and  Virginia  L.  HardinJ 
of  Northampton,  were  married  Dec.  25,  iqil 
in  South  Amherst,  Mass.  Mr.  King  was  atteni 
ing  a  technical  radio  school  at  Fort  Monroe,  VaJ 
in  December. 

’31  Chas.  Wm.  Sanford,  Lieutenant,  USA,  and! 
Bernice,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alberl 
Anderson,  on  Mar.  23,  in  Bristol,  Conn.  Lt,| 
and  Mrs.  Sanford  planned  to  make  their  home] 
in  Georgia  where  Lieut.  Sanford  is  stationa 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  Anti-Aircraft  Artillef 
’32  Vinton  K.  Ulrich  and  Evelyn  Mary  Haleyl 
were  married  in  the  northern  ski  country  last 
winter.  Their  home  is  at  the  Langdon  Apart! 
ments,  224  Lafayette  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Rev.  Raymond  E.  Fiedler  to  Muriel,  sister] 
of  Mr.  Romeyn  N.  Holdridge,  on  April  26, 
Norwich,  Conn.  Their  home  is  at  the  Congrel 
gational  Church  Parsonage,  Preston  City,  Conn.l 
’33  Midshipman  Olof  R.  Falk  and  Lillian] 
Doris  Buck,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicolaj 
Buck,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  20,  1942. 

’34  Aviation  Cadet  Silas  B.  Stowe,  4th,  34-1 
and  Rachelle  Morse,  on  fan.  28,  in  Le\ington| 
Mass.,  First  Parish  Church. 

’35  Sergt.  Wm.  Albert  Clark  and  Marjoriw 
Lynn  Merton,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  '  Its.  FreB 
H.  Merton,  in  Grace  Episcopal  Church.  RlltH 
erford,  N.  J.,  on  Mar.  20.  The  Clarks  are  living 
in  Riverside,  Calif.,  near  Camp  Haan  where! 
Sergt.  Clark  is  an  instructor  in  anti-aircraftl 
He  has  just  returned  from  Hawaii  wheie  hi 
served  three  years  in  the  army,  and  saw  action^ 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Geo.  A.  Pease,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  Farts  J 
of  Greenville,  Miss.,  on  May  i4-  The  CM 
groom  is  an  Air  Cadet  studying  Navigation  a| 
Selmar  Field,  Monroe,  La. 

’37  Robt.  L.  Workman  and  Rachell  -  n“l 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield  c0^ 
Hubbard,  on  April  25,  at  White  Plains.  *  ■  J 
The  bridegroom  is  an  Ensign  in  the  1  1 

Reserve. 

’38  James  C.  Andrews  and  Katherine  FLn"11^] 
on  March  27.  Mr.  Andrews  is  doing  iatll0jng.J 
search  for  the  Navy;  home  address,  io4  I"1 
ton  St.,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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An  Address  before  the  University  of  Toronto  Medical  Society. 
Reprinted  from  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  March,  1908. 


THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR.* 


BY  N.  A.  POWELL,  M.D.,  TORONTO. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Possibly  it  was  a  kindly  regard  for  my 
health  that  prompted  the  officers  of  your  Society  to  extend  to  me  an 
invitation  to  address  you  this  evening.  They  may  have  been  think¬ 
ing  with  a  certain  Western  poet  that 

“When  a  fellow  has  a  story  that  he  thinks  he  ought  to  tell, 

If  he  does  not  get  to  tell  it,  why,  of  course,  he  don ’t  feel  well.  ’  ’ 

I  alone  from  the  large  faculty  of  this  College  can  look  back  upon 
ten  years  of  life  as  a  country  doctor.  But  it  is  not  the  story  of  that 
decade — not  my  own  story — that  I  propose  to  tell  you.  Rather,  it 
is  that  of  my  brothers  and  comrades,  men  whose  lives  I  have  been 
watching,  lo !  these  many  years. 

My  personal  experience  might  teach  you  less  than  that  of  others, 
since  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  to  an  established  practice, 
and  so  missed  the  heart-breaking  wait  and  the  long  up-hill  struggle 
that  marks  the  earlier  periods  of  many  a  doctor’s  life. 

The  theme  you  have  given  me  is  one  that  might  well  arouse  to 
eloquence  even  a  member  of  the  silent  profession.  As  when  the 
sun  in  early  morning  tips  with  radiance  the  trodden  snow,  so  could 
I  wish  for  the  white  light  of  potent  words  with  which  to  bring  out 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  that  high  vocation  to  which  the  country 
doctor  is  called;  but,  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  my  subject,  and  of 
my  own  limitations,  I  ask  in  advance  your  indulgent  consideration, 
recalling  the  words  of  that  old  professor  of  rhetoric  who,  to  a 
student  before  him  for  trial,  said,  ‘  ‘  Sir,  your  time  is  five  minutes — 
your  subject  the  immortality  of  the  soul.”  How  shall  we  begin  the 
study  of  the  country  doctor  ?  The  painter,  the  poet  and  the  novelist 
can  aid  us,  and  for  a  few  minutes  I  may  accept  their  aid,  but  in  the 
main  I  must  try  to  portray  him  for  you  as  I  have  seen  and  known 
him,  off  guard  and  in  his  own  environment. 

We  may  ask  the  poet  about  our  subject,  and  from  England,  with 
apologies  to  Kipling,  comes  this  answer : 

“  As  I  was  goin  ’  ’ome  to  bed,  through  a  muddy,  country  lane, 

I  seen  a  man  in  a  oilskin  cape,  atrudgin’  through  the  rain, 

’E  ’adn’t  a  match,  an’  ’s  pipe  was  out,  an’  I  ses  to  im,  ‘Oo  are 
you  ?  ’ 

An’  ’e  ses,  ‘I’m  a  doctor,  the  country  doctor,  surgeon  an’  midwife 
too!  ’ 

Now  ’e  never  gets  paid  for  ’arf  ’e  does,  an’  ’e  does  the  work  of  two, 
An’  ’e  isn’t  one  of  the  gentlefolks,  an’  ’e  ain’t  like  me  nor  you, 

E’s  a  sort  of  a  bloomin’  ekameleotype,  surgeon  an’  midwife  too. 

*An  address  first  given  to  the  students  of  Trinity  Medical  College  in  1890  and  repeated 
by  request  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Dec.  1907. 
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An  I  seen  im  again  with  a  knife  an  ’  things,  ancl  the  sweat  was  on  ’is- 
brow, 

E  was  trying  to  mend  the  cuts  of  a  bloke  >as  ’ad  spiked  ’isself  in  a 
row ; 

’Twas  late  at  night,  an  ’  ’e  ’adn ’t  no  light,  to  see  what  ’e  ’ad  to  do, 

An  is  pal  was  a  doctor,  a  country  doctor,  surgeon  an’  midwife  too. 

E  adn ’t  got  far  with  ’is  little  job,  ’e  wasn’t  but  ’alfway  through, 
When  the  bloke  sits  up  and  asks  for  a  drink,  the  same  as  it  might  be 
you; 

Ho !  they  oin ’t  no  special  anesthetutes,  surgeon  and  midwife  too.  ’  ’ 

Certain  also  of  your  own  poets  can  tell  us  of  him ;  none  better  than- 

Dr.  Drummond. 

‘  ‘  But  dere ’s  one  man  got  bees  han ’s  full 
T’roo  ev’ry  kind  of  wedder, 

An’  he’s  never  sure  of  not’ing  but  work  and  work  away; 

Dat ’s  de  man  dey  call  de  doctor,  w  ’en  you  ketch  him  on  the  countree 
An  ’  he ’s  only  man  I  know  me  don ’t  got  no  holiday.  ’  ’ 

The  novelist  will  tell  us  of  William  Maclure,  and  as  we  read  our 
heads  are  bowed  in  'thankfulness  to  der  liebe  Gott  for  men  of  that 
heroic  type  whom  herq  in  our  own  land  we  know  and  love. 

‘ ‘ The  Guardian  Angel”  by  Holmes,  and  “The  Country  Doctor” 
by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  give  us  splendid  types,  and  not  less  worthy 
of  study  is  the  physician  whose  life  history  comes  out  in  the  series 
of  books  written  by  one  who  hides  her  identity  behind  the  pen-name 
of  “A  Commuter’s  Wife.” 

You  have  all  seen  copies  of  Luke  Fildes’  noble  picture,  “The 
Doctor.  ” 


“On  one  side  stands  the  world  destroyer,— Death, 

And  on  the  other,  oh  most  piteous  strife ! 

An  infant  with  a  rosebud  look  and  breath, 

A  baby  fighting  for  its  little  life.’’ 

As  I  look  at  it  every  day,  I  can  find  no  words  to  describe  the  central 
figure  more  fitting  than  those  of  the  Quaker  poet: 

“A  face  that  a  child  would  climb  to  kiss, 

Strong  and  manly,  and  brave,  and  just, 

That  men  may  honor,  and  women  trust.’’ 

Well  might  Sir  Mitchell  Banks  exclaim,  “The  men  that  look  like 
that  man,  whatever  be  their  business  or  trade  or  profession,  what¬ 
ever  be  their  wealth  or  their  social  position,  I  say  of  such  men  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

A  country  doctor  is  a  perfected  and  evoluted  medical  student. 
Now  you  know  just  what  a  medical  student  is — at  least  you  think 
you  do,  and  from  your  standpoint  perhaps  you  do.  From  the 
standpoint  of  your  teachers,  he  is  a  rough,  warm-hearted,  generous, 
brainy  fellow,  with  energies  to  be  directed,  and  with  boundless 
possibilities  for  future  usefulness.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  city 
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policeman  he  is  one  shade  darker  than  a  Nihilist,  while  from  that  of  , 
a  little  girl  out  home— well,  you  gentlemen  who  come  here  with 
mortgaged  affections,  know  what  he  is  to  her.  On  two  points  re¬ 
garding  him  all  will  agree.  He  quickly  sees  through  sham  and 
pretence,  and  (outside  the  class-room)  he  is  never  at  a  loss  tor  a 

timely  answer.  Let  me  illustrate  this  point : 

In  the  earlier  history  of  our  College,  there  were  students  here, 
who  being  the  sons  of  ministers,  felt  it  their  duty  to  be  a  little  wi 
in  order' to  restore  the  balance.  It  is  told  of  one  of  these  gentlemen 
that  once  when  “his  jag  was  heavy  upon  him”  he  dropped  to  sleep 
in  a  barber’s  chair.  When  the  knight  of  the  razor  said  to  him,  It 
you  don’t  hold  up  your  head,  I  can’t  shave  you,”  the  reply  came 

quickly,  “Then  cut  my  hair.” 

And  you  remember  when  that  church  down  street  took  hre  ana 
the  students  all  turned  out  to  see  it,  one  of  them  stated  the  case  in 

two  words,  “Holy  smoke.”  . 

From  raw  material  such  as  this  the  country  doctor  m  our  day 
and  generation  is  evolved.  Like  the  millers,  we  manufacture  some 
for  home  consumption,  and  “grind”  the  rest  m  bond  for  export. 

Probably  the  first  physician,  surgeon  and  accoucheur  who  ever 
engaged  in  country  practice  was  the  father  of  our  race,  Adam 
Primus.  A  photograph,  the  negative  of  which  has  unfortunately 
been  lost,  represents  him  giving  catnip  tea  to  little  Abel,  while  his 
wife  Eve,  suffering  from  a  sick  headache,  binds  up  her  throbbing 
temples  with  a  fig-leaf  handkerchief.  Ever  since  Eden  was  lost  the 
three  most  constant  and  universal  demands  of  humanity  have  been 
water,  food,  a  doctor. 

Now,  all  who  are  graduated  from  our  Colleges  cannot  be 
surgeons  and  live  in  cities.  It  takes  ten  thousand  people  to  support 
a  surgeon,  while  with  one  thousand  a  physician  can  live  and  save 
money.  Besides,  to  get  a  living  practice  in  a  city  takes  about  eight 
years,  in  a  town,  four,  and  in  a  village  only  one  or  two. 

Scene  First.— And  so  it  comes  about  that  the  curtain  rises  on  our 
graduate  as  he  hangs  out  his  shingle  at  the  cross-roads,  and  hires 
a  front  and  a  bed  room  for  himself  and  a  stall  for  his  horse.  While 
he  is  waiting  for  calls,  we  will  consider  his  environment  and  his 
preparation  for  the  life  he  is  to  lead.  Around  him  stretches  the 
country  as  God  made  it  and  as  man  is  trying  to  improve  it.  The 
roads  he  will  soon  learn  to  follow  in  the  dark,  as  yet  know  nothing 
of  the  improvements  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Macadam.  They 
curve  and  wander  in  search  of  the  easiest  grades,  and  at  times  they 
end  in  squirrel  tracks  that  run  up  the  trees.  The  forest  primeval 
borders  the  clearing  on  each  farm  lot,  and  the  houses  aie  of  frame 
or  log.  Scattered  here  and  there  are  little  villages  like  the  one  in 
which  he  has  located  “houses  clustering  like  chicks  around  the 
motherly  church  roof,”  as  Lowell  happily  puts  it.  He  may  have  a 
dozen  of  such  hamlets  within  what  is  to  be  his  sphere  of  influence. 
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His  college  text-books  are  his  library,  a  hand  satchel  is  ample  for  all 
his  instruments,  while  a  shelf  or  two  contains  his  slender  stock  of 
drugs.  The  money  saved  from  school  teaching  was  just  enough  to 
get  him  through  the  council,  so  from  his  father’s  farm  a  horse  is 
spared,  or  one  is  bought  on  a  slow  note  with  paternal  backing.  This 
steed  is  not  apt  to  be  one  that  will  get  up  an  epidemic  of  paralysis 
among  those  who  watch  him  travel.  At  first  a  saddle  is  bought,  later 
a  buckboard  and  cutter  have  to  be  procured.  A  buggy  only  puts  in 
an  appearance  when  some  of  the  rocks  are  off  the  road,  and  another 
kind  begin  to  pile  up  in  the  doctor’s  pocket,  replacing  the  vacuum 
he  has  so  long  harbored  there. 

Scene  Second,  two  years  later.— The  first  novelty  of  caring  for 
sick  folk  has  worn  off,  and  our  doctor  is  winning  his  way  to  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  but  of  late  into  his  life  a  new  and 
strange  unrest  has  come.  His  first  diagnosis  of  his  own  disease  is, 
A  subacute  nostalgia.”  Very  soon  the  symptoms  point  in  quite 
another  direction.  It  is  not  his  old  home  he  is  longing  for,  but  the 
new  one  he  is  to  build.  The  lights  that  gleam  across  the  snow  from 
happy  firesides  make  him  feel  more  and  more  his  isolation.  His 
boarding-house  loses  its  attractiveness,  and  about  this  time  he 
begins  to  make  certain  calls  that  do  not  go  down  on  his  visiting  list. 
At  first  he  seeks  excuse  for  these,  but  later  he  is  somehow  expected, 
and  he  is  too  thoroughly  a  gentleman  to  disappoint  a  lady.  Before 
very  long  someone  goes  driving  with  him,  and  sits  tucked  up  in  the 
cutter  while  he  makes  his  visits.  The  most  widely  spread  of  all 
maladies  is  upon  him.  You  gentlemen,  who  study  vital  statistics, 
are  well  aware  that  more  fall  in  love  than  in  war.  But  the  doctor 
does  not  fall  in  love.  He  walks  right  in  with  his  eyes  open,  guided 
by  that  instrument  of  precision,  the  heart.  He  does  not  circle 
around  and  backpedal  on  his  affections  till  all  social  and  monetary 
advantages  are  fully  considered.  He  does  not  need  to,  for  right 
here  his  professional  advantages  show  to  good  account.  Lawyers 
see  the  worst  side  of  humanity,  ministers  the  best  side,  while 
physicians  see  it  just  as  it  is.  With  his  special  knowledge  of  all  the 
girls  in  the  country,  and  his  common  sense,  it  would  require  positive 
genius  to  make  a  blunder.  He  makes  no  mistake,  and  the  very  best 
girl  of  them  all  is  the  one  who  has  by  this  time  agreed  to  call  him 
‘  ‘  George  ’  ’  instead  of  ‘  ‘  Doctor.  ”  With  womanly  intuition  she  reads 
him  through  and  through,  and  knowing  full  well  that  it  is  a  terrible 
endorsation  of  a  man  to  marry  him,  when  he  speaks  she  answers  as 
a  maiden  in  the  land  of  the  Dakotahs  answered  Hiawatha,  “I  will 
follow  you,  my  husband!”  To  the  physician,  overtaxed  in  mind 
and  body,  struggling  for  his  daily  bread,  and  weighed  down  with 
the  awful  responsibilities  of  his  calling,  a  gentle,  loving  wife  is  the 
greatest  of  all  good  gifts.  To  all  fair  things  she  will  lend  a  fairer 
charm,  and  from  the  home  she  will  help  him  to  create  will  come  the 
purify,  the  hope  and  the  courage  with  which  from  this  time  on  he 
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fights  the  battle  of  life.  To  her  will  be  justly  due  a  full  half  of  his 
success,  and  far  more  than  that  proportion  of  all  the  happiness  of 
his  life. 

Scene  Third,  ten  years  later. — And  now  our  doctor  is  an 
established  and  prosperous  man.  Long  ago  his  new  house  was 
built,  and  if  not  the  best,  it  is  apt  to  be  the  most  tasteful  in  the 
village.  You  see,  he  consulted  his  wife  when  it  was  planned.  Sancho 
Panza  said,  “Women  don’t  know  anything,  but  that  man  is  a  fool 
who  don’t  take  their  advice.”  He  owns  a  farm  on  the  Fourth  Con¬ 
cession,  is  Chairman  of  the  School  Board,  Reeve  of  the  Township, 
and  an  Elder  in  the  Church.  His  political  convictions  are  strong, 
and  his  influence  widely  felt.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  or  the  Hon.  Mr. 

Whitney — I  forget  which— has  his  allegiance,  and  the  party  has  no 
better  or  cleaner  adherent.  He  is  known  and  loved,  and  trusted 
and  overworked,  and  pitied  by  all. 

Perhaps  he  has  a  few  enemies — just  enough  to  enable  him  to 
escape  the  Biblical  warning,  “Woe  unto  you  when  all  men 
speak  well  of  you.”  His  reputation  has  outrun  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  practice,  many  have  urged  him  to  move  into  the  county 
town,  and  he  has  long  thought  of  doing  so.  But  still  he  stays,  wait¬ 
ing  till  he  can  meet  with  someone  into  whose  keeping  he  can  commit 
the  care  of  his  people,  those  to  whom  he  has  given  the  best  years 
and  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  Before  we  leave  him,  let  us  look 
at  the  manner  of  man  he  is  growing  to  be.  Granting  that  the 
personal  equation  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  result,  greater  than  any 
help  or  hindrance,  it  is  still  true  that  the  silent  forces  of  his  calling, 
those  that  ride  with  him  over  all  roads,  that  sit  with  him  at  all 
bedsides,  that  are  with  him  in  his  downlying  and  his  uprising — all 
these  work  upon  mind,  and  heart,  and  body,  making  him  day  by  day 
a  better  man  or  a  worse  one.  He  is  not  perfect.  To  be  perfect,  an 
ideal  doctor,  he  would  need  to  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the 
patience  of  Job,  the  strength  of  Samson,  the  bravery  of  Joshua,  the 
eloquence  of  Paul,  the  meekness  of  Moses,  the  faithfulness  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  the  charity  of  Dorcas,  and  the  executive  ability  of  Jezebel.  He 
would  have  to  hunt  like  Nimrod,  fish  like  Peter,  climb  like  Zaccheus, 
and  drive  like  Jehu.  He  would  have  to  keep  clear  of  the  gout  of 
Asa,  the  melancholia  of  Saul,  the  gastric  infelicity  of  Timothy,  and 
would  still  fall  short  of  perfection  if  he  had  not  the  tireless  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  devil  himself.  Still,  he  is  worth  our  study,  for  in 
scattered  settlements  over  all  this  greater  half  of  the  continent  you 
will  find  his  counterpart,  and  to  some  of  you  gentlemen  it  will  soon 
be  given  to  live  a  life  like  his,  and  work  out  a  similar  destiny.  / 

What  of  that  life,  its  mirth  and  its  misery,  its  hopes  and  its 
aspirations,  its  disappointments  and  its  rewards?  First,  above  all, 
it  is  a  life  of  unconscious  bravery,  of  devotion  to  duty,  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  self  for  the  good  of  others.  On  what  higher  plane  can 
any  life  be  lived?  “It  is  only,”  wrote  Goethe,  “with  self- 
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renunciation  that  we  begin  to  live.  ’  ’  He  may  not  preach  the  truth, 
but  he  lives  it,  and  that  is  a  thousand  times  better.  Perhaps  he  is 
not  the  most  regular  of  church-goers,  but 

‘  ‘  He  who  serves  his  brother ’s  needs, 

Whose  prayers  are  spelled  in  loving  deeds, 

May  trust  the  Lord  will  count  his  beads 
As  well  as  human  fingers.  ’  ’ 

The  very  nature  of  his  work  lifts  him  towards  the  ideal.  Do  I  claim 
too  much  for  it  in  saying  that  it  is  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity 
in  action  ? 

“It  knows  no  meaner  strife, 

Than  art’s  long  conflict  with  the  foes  of  life.” 

Ruskin  teaches  us  the  dignity  of  service,  Dickens  the  divinity  of 
kindness,  George  Eliot  the  supremacy  of  duty,  Browning  the 
splendid  optimism  that  comes  from  unfaltering  trust  in  God,  and 
Lowell  the  need  to  give  ourselves  to  others  if  vwe  would  truly  help 
them.  All  these  we  find  mingled  in  and  making  up  the  life  of  the 
ideal  country  doctor. 

If  to  live  and  labor  and  suffer  for  others,  rising  above  self  and 
selfish  ends,  is  to  live  truly,  then,  reverently  be  it  said,  he  is  follow¬ 
ing  with  a  guidance  that  he  dares  not  claim,  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
one  Physician  who  knew  all  the  truth,  and  who  was  and  is  our  Lord 
and  our  Divine  Exemplar.  ‘  ‘  Ever  since  from  lips  that  spake  as  never 
man  spake  came  the  blessed  words  that  gave  to  sightless  eyes  a 
vision  of  the  blessed  sunlight,  to  ears  that  had  known  no  sound,  the 
music  of  birds  and  of  the  human  voice,  that  restored  strength  to 
withered  limbs,  and  brought  back  life  itself  to  a  frame  it  had  for¬ 
saken,  the  healing  art  has  been  Christlike  and  holy.”  Its  charities 
may  be,  and  often  are,  of  that  diviner  quality  taught  by  Him  who 
gave  himself  for  others. 

The  bravery  his  calling  develops  is  that  rare  quality  which 
Napoleon  called  “Two-o’clock-in-the-morning  courage.”.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  to  be  brave  before  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  but  not  so  easy 
when  the  fight  is  a  losing  one  and  God  alone  is  watching  the 
struggle.  Fire  broke  out  one  night  in  a  city  tenement,  and  in  an 
upper  window  a  child  was  seen.  Quickly  the  ladders  were  run  up, 
and  a  fireman  mounted  to  save  her,  but  before  he  reached  the  top 
the  flames  and  smoke  were  upon  him.  He  hesitated  and  began  to 
drop  back.  Then  one  in  the  crowd  cried,  ‘  ‘  Cheer  him !  ’  ’  and  from 
the  multitude  went  up  a  shout  that  told  of  sympathy  with  him  and 
the  life  to  be  saved  or  lost.  Once  more  he  dashed  at  the  flame,  went 
through  it,  and  came  back  with  the  little  one  safe  in  his  arms.  No 
such  encouragement  comes  to  the  physician,  when  in  some  lonely 
tenement  at  night  he  receives  his  baptism  of  fire;  but  from  that 
trial  he  comes  forth  in  stronger,  purer  manhood,  and  never  after 
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doubts  but  that  he  is  divinely  ordained  to  be  a  minister  of  help,  of 
comfort,  and  of  consolation  unto  those  who  are  appointed  to  suffer. 

It  will  be  his  to  “scatter  the  charities  that  soothe  and  bless  and 
save.”  The  devotion  to  duty  that  guides  him  now  is  the  selfsame 
principle  that  moved  the  ten  thousand  at  Marathon,  and  the  three 
hundred  at  Thermopylae,  that  steadied  the  thin,  red  line  at  Inker- 
man,  that  rode  into  the  valley  with  the  Light  Brigade,  that  rushed 
the  trenches  of  Cronje  at  Paardeberg,  and  that  gave  to  us  Cana¬ 
dians  the  heroic  memories  of  Wolfe,  of  Brock,  and  of  the  Jesuit 
martyrs  at  the  North  Shore  Huron  missions.  I  could  tell  you  of  one 
who  with  a  lung  half  solid  with  pneumonia  struggled  through  night 
and  sleet  to  be  with  a  patient  and  guard  her  from  the  dangers  that 
threatened  in  the  hour  of  her  motherhood’s  advent,  and  of  others 
who  charged  the  banks  of  snow  on  blocked  and  drifted  roads,  as  a 
soldier  might  charge  a  rampart,  and  whom  nothing  could  stop  or 
even  stay  when  duty  called.  But  why  should  I  ?  AVe  all  know  that 
Canada  has  many  Grenfells  and  Maclures,  but  so  far  few  Ian  Mac- 
larens  to  tell  of  their  deeds  of  quiet  heroism.  Perhaps  it  is  best  so ! 
Our  profession  would  be  the  last  to  claim  any  monopoly  of  the 
manly  qualities  developed  upon  the  campus. 

*  ‘  The  sands  of  the  desert  are  sod.den  red, 

Red  with  the  wreck  of  a  square  that  broke, 

The  Maxims  jammed  and  the  Colonel  dead, 

And  the  regiment  blind  with  dust  and  smoke; 

The  river  of  death  has  brimmed  its  banks, 

And  England’s  far  and  Honor, — a  name. 

But  the  voice  of  a  school-boy  rallies  the  ranks, 

<  Play  up !  Play  up !  and  play  the  game.  ’  ’  ’ 

The  country  doctor  is  no  quitter.  He  plays  the  game,  not 
simply  while  the  light  lasts,  but  through  all  the  hours  of  darkness 

till  the  shadows  flee  away  and  hope  revives. 

He  is  the  best  friend  a  community  can  have.  He  is  the  confidant 
of  lovers,  and  helps  to  make  up  their  quarrels.  He  brings  together 
again  the  husband  and  wife  whom  differences  have  sepaiated.  He 
is  father  confessor  to  half  the  country  and  keeps  his  trust  with 
knightly  honour.  His  sympathy  is  deep  and  genuine,  and  is  not 
worn  upon  his  coat  sleeve.  No  one  more  than  himself  feels  con¬ 
tempt  for  a  “gusher”  in  or  out  of  his  profession.  In  every  calling 

you  find  them. 

After  a  consultation  an  old  Quaker  lady  once  said,  Thee  will 
do  me  the  favor  not  to  bring  that  man  again;  thee  knows  I  don’t 
like  to  have  my  feelings  poulticed.  ’  Legal  persons 

“Trained  in  every  art 
To  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  pant, 

use  sympathy  at  $100  per  day  to  sway  juries.  Clergymen  sometimes 
overuse  it.  An  evangelist  at  one  time  got  into  the  habit  of  calling 
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his  audiences  “Dear  souls.”  Laboring  in  Ireland,  he  used  to  say 
with  effect,  “Dear  Belfast  souls,”  “Dear  Dublin  souls,”  but  when 
he  said  “Dear  Cork  souls”  it  did  not  seem  quite  so  appropriate. 

The  sympathy  of  the  physician  is  expressed,  not  in  weeping 
with  those  who  weep,  but  in  devising  relief  for  those  who  suffer  in 
heart,  or  mind,  or  body.  Far  from  being  blunted  by  long  contact 
with  pain,  his  sympathy  grows  keener  with  each  year  of  added 
experience. 

The  old  farmer  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Whitcomb  Riley  says, 

“Doc,  you  ’pear  so  spry,  jes’  write  me  that  recei’t 
You  have  fer  bein’  happy  by,— fer  that ’d  shorely  beat 
Your  medicine,  ”  says  I.  And  quick  as  scat  Doc  turned  and  writ 
And  handed  me,  ‘  ‘  Go  he  ’p  the  sick,  and  put  your  heart  in  it.  ’  ’ 

The  glory  of  optimism  pervades  his  life.  Tell  him  of  Max  Nordau’s 
statement  that  our  age  is  stamped  with  the  stigmata  of  degeneration 
and  he  will  laugh  you  to  scorn.  In  liis  world  he  knows  that  this  is 
not  true,  and  he  has  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that 

“Love  lights  more  fires  than  hate  extinguishes, 

And  men  grow  better  as  the  world  grows  old.  ’  ’ 

Into  every  sickroom  he  carries  the  inspiration  of  a  cheery,  hopeful 
presence.  Fortunately  he  finds  lots  and  lots  of  the  kindliest  humor 
even  in  that  world  of  pain  and  sickness  in  which  he  dwells.  He  is 
apt  to  believe  that  if  the  good  Lord  had  not  meant  we  should  be 
mirthful,  He  would  never  let  so  many  funny  things  happen.  Father 
Faber  once  said,  “There  is  no  greater  help  to  a  religious  life  than 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous.”  Such  a  divine  gift  softens  the 
asperities  of  life  and  lessens  the  annoyances  of  practice.  As 
anatomists  you  know  how  close  to  the  fountain  of  tears  are  to  be 
found  the  ripples  of  laughter  that  run  around  the  eyes.  So  sorrow 
and  mirth  go  close  linked  all  through  life.  A  messenger  calls  when 
he  is  out  and  says,  “I  got  some  medishin  from  the  Doctor,  and  I 
want  to  insult  him  about  it.”  Is  it  a  case  of  sciatica?  The  old  man 
says  that  “a  ball  of  hot  wind  keeps  running  from  his  hinch  to  his 
hock.”  And  the  Irish  woman  who  wishes  to  save  his  feelings  and 
cannot  report  improvement,  says,  “Doctor,  I  have  given  little  Patsy 
all  your  medicine,  and  he  is  no  worse  thin.” 

Night-calls  and  bad  roads  have  long  been  recognized  as  chief 
factors  in  a  country  doctor’s  misery.  When  worn  out  and  half  sick, 
a  call  at  bedtime  or  later  comes  with  a  sense  of  personal  affront,  and 
its  bearer  is  looked  upon  as  one  far  gone  from  original  righteous¬ 
ness.  Whitcomb  Riley  knew  of  this  when  he  wrote : 

“May  be  dead  of  winter, — makes  no  odds  to  Doe, 

He ’s  got  to  face  the  weather  ef  it  takes  the  hide  off, 

'Cause  he  ’ll  not  lie  out  of  goin  ’  and  P  ’etend  he ’s  sick  hisse  ’f  like 
some 

’At  I  could  name  ’at  folks  might  send  for  and  they ’d  never  come,  ’  ’ 
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We  know  (but  others  do  not)  that  the  really  necessary  calls  that  a 
physician  receives  would  hardly  suffice  to  keep  up  his  horses. 
Besides  that,  it  is  the  dead  beats  who  are  most  imperative,  and  most 
untimely  in  their  calls,  and  who  take  care  to  know  nothing  of  the 
symptoms,  lest  medicine  be  sent  and  the  visit  be  deferred  until  the 
morning.  You  are  wanted  “Just  as  epiick  as  you  can  get  there,” 
and  when  you  do  get  there  the  “black  diphthery”  is  a  follicular 
tonsillitis,  or  the  “erysipelas”  is  a  nettle  rash.  There  was  a 
prophet  in  the  land  of  Uz  who  sat  patient  and  self-poised  as  the 
messengers  with  evil  tidings  came  to  him  thick  and  fast.  Either  we 
are  not  his  lineal  descendants,  or  this  old  patriarch  failed  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  us  the  secret  of  his  calm  philosophy.  When  such  calls  come, 
the  country  doctor  does  not  always  appear  to  the  best  advantage 
before  his  family,  as  he  starts  out  on  the  road.  But  starlight,  and 
let  me  whisper,  a  quiet  smoke,  are  capital  sedatives,  and  long  before 
the  patient’s  house  is  reached,  the  ruffled  temper  is  smooth  again, 
and  the  instinct  of  helpfulness  dominates  him. 

If  the  Litany  could  be  lengthened  to  read 

‘  ‘  From  country  roads  in  spring  and  f  all, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us  all,  ’  ’ 

physicians  might  attend  church  more  regularly,  and  would  join 
with  fervor  in  this  part  of  the  service,  if  in  no  other.  Of  such  a 
highway  Mark  Twain  once  wrote  that  if  he  ever  went  to  the  place 
of  eternal  torment,  he  wanted  to  go  over  that  road,  as  then  he  would 
be  glad  when  he  got  to  his  destination !  Oh,  the  mud,  the  unutter¬ 
able;  bottomless,  clinging  mud,  the — the — but  I  cannot  speak  of  this 
subject  with  composure.  Its  memories  are  too  painful  and  overcome 

me. 

Better  far  the  drifts  of  winter  that  can  only  be  climbed  on 
snowshoes  before  being  shovelled  out  and  broken  for  teams,  than 
the  axle-deep  and  glue-like  mud  that  sticks  to  my  memory  in  dreams 
as  it  used  to  stick  to  the  feet  of  my  horses  and  all  but  pull  their 

shoes  off. 

More  than  any  other,  the  country  doctor  is  a  man  who  does  his 
own  thinking.  “In  this  world,”  said  the  greatest  of  German 
writers,  ‘  ‘  there  are  few  voices  and  many  echoes.  ’  ’  City-bred  phy¬ 
sicians  lean  on  each  other  and  quote  precedents  and  authorities  as 
glibly  as  lawyers  do.  Few  men  really  think.  Many  think  they  are 
thinking,  but  all  have  opinions.  You  had  them  early  in  life !  Your 
first  opinion  probably  was  that  you  were  sorry  that  you  had  come 
here.  Next  you  held,  perhaps  vaguely,  that  if  dinner  wasn  t  ready, 
it  ought  to  be.  I  have  met  city  physicians  who  reasoned  about  as 
profoundly  as  you  did  then,  who  would  seize  upon  a  single  symptom 
and  shut  their  eyes  to  everything  else,  but  who  have  been  getting 
along  fairly  well  in  practice.  In  the  country  they  would  have 
failed  miserably.  Ignorance,  like  crime,  naturally  hides  in  cities. 
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Country  practice  offers  no  asylum  ignorantium.  The  doctor  there 
goes  right  to  the  front  to  be  known  and  read  of  all  men,  and  what 
is  moie  important,  of  all  women.  The  people  among  whom  he 
du  ells  belong  to  the  great  middle  class,  intelligent  people,  capable 
of  forming  correct  judgments.  Before  such  judges  he  stands,  and 
he  can  shirk  no  responsibility  since  sharp  eyes  follow  him  every¬ 
where,  observing  and  discerning  what  manner  of  man  he  is. 
Trained  by  the  life  he  leads,  he  gains  self-reliance,  presence 
of  mind,  fertility  of  resource  and  sagacity,  and  thus  be¬ 
comes  a  self-contained  man,  capable,  skilful,  and  safe.  To 
him  a  consultation  is  always  something  like  a  confession  of 
failure  and  a  downfall  of  pride.  To  this  class  belonged 
Jenner  and  Sims,  McDowell  and  Robert  Koch,  with  countless 
others— grand  men  who  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thought  which  men 
of  common  stature  never  see.  He  is  charged  with  being  at 
times  a  routinist’  ’  and  a  one-idea,  or  a  one-sided  man. 
If  he  has  but  one  idea,  it  is  his  own,  and  he  is  that  much 
ahead  of  quite  a  few  other  people.  Remember  also  that  one-sided 
men  make  our  only  aggressive  leaders.  Once  more,  to  quote  from 
the  Hoosier  poet, 

And  it  was  given  us  to  see  beneath  his  rustic  rind 
A  native  force  and  mastery  of  such  inspiring  kind 
That  half  unconsciously  we  made  obeisance.  ’  ’ 

He  may  give  less  attention  than  his  city  brother  to  dress _ 

may  even  at  times  be  as  unkempt  as  a  yearling  colt  with  the 
run  of  the  buir  pasture,  but  by  intuition,  that  is,  by  the  working 
of  the  unconscious  mind,  he  grasps  the  essential  facts  that  success 
m  gaining  and  holding  practice  is  less  a  matter  of  therapeutics 
than  of  tact ;  that  the  patient  has  a  right  to  his  whole-hearted 
attention,  and  that  whenever  it  is  at  all  possible,  he  must  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  the  case  and  take  a  hopeful  view  of  it. 

Such  the  work.  Now,  what  of  its  rewards  ?  In  ten  years 
of  hard  work  a  very  large  sum  can  be  accumulated — on  one’s 
ledger.  Wliat  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  has  an  account  against 
every  man  in  the  country  and  cannot  collect  a  cent?  For  your 
encouragement,  let  me  tell  you  that  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of 

money  earned  in  the  country  is  good,  or  will  be  some  day _ 

after  threshing,  perhaps,  or  in  the  spring.  While  with  health  a 
modest  competency  is  assured,  there  is  absolute  security  from- any 
sudden  attack  of  affluence. 

But  there  are  rewards  which  come  in  daily  and  are  not  to  be 
expressed  with  the  dollar  sign  before  them. 

‘ '  A  poor  man  served  by  thee  shall  make  thee  rich ; 

A  sick  man  helped  by  thee  shall  make  thee  strong ; 

Thou  shaft  be  helped  by  every  sense  of  service  which  thou  rendereat.  ’  ’ 


/ 


11 

It  may  be  yours  to  feel  the  happiness  of  the  patriarch  of  old. 
“The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me,  and 
I  caused  the  widow’s  heart  to  sing  for  joy.” 

Haying  tried  to  outline  the  campaign  of  this  undecorated 
soldier  from  the  time  when  first  the  Reveille  aroused  him  to  action, 
now,  before  the  bugle  note  of  the  last  call  ‘  ‘  Lights  Out !  ’  is  heard, 
let  us  ask  as  to  his  final  reward.  Our  question  goes  to  those 
who  have  attained  the  prize.  List  while  they  speak: 


‘  ‘  In  life  *s  uneven  road 

Our  willing  hands  have  eased  our  brother ’s  load ; 

One  forehead  smoothed,  one  pang  of  torture  less, 

One  peaceful  hour  a  sufferer ’s  couch  to  bless ; 

The  smile  brought  back  to  fever ’s  parching  lips, 

The  light  restored  to  reason  in  eclipse, 

Life ’s  treasure  rescued  like  a  burning  brand 
Snatched  from  the  dread  destroyer ’s  wasteful  hand— 

‘  ‘  Such  were  our  simple  records,  day  by  day 
For  gains  like  these  we  wore  our  lives  away. 

In  toilsome  paths  our  daily  bread  we  sought, 

But  bread  from  heaven  attending  angels  brought. 
Pain  was  our  teacher  speaking  to  the  heart, 

Mother  of  pity,  nurse  of  pitying  art; 

Our  lesson  learned,  we  reached  the  peaceful  shore 
Where  the  pale  sufferer  asks  our  aid  no  more  — 

These  gracious  words  our  welcome,  our  reward 
‘Ye  served  your  brothers,  ye  have  served  your  Lord.’ 

167  College  St.,  Toronto. 
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A  Hundred  Years  of  Punch:  1841-1941 


F"  OR  just  a  century  a  familiar  conversa¬ 
tional  gambit  has  been,  “Punch  wasn’t 
auite  so  good  this  week,  was  it?  or  else,  I 
sav  did  you  see  that  awfully  funny  drawing 
m  Punch?”  Since  the  issue  of  its  second  num- 
ber  there  have  been  those  who  have  delighted 
in  a  kind  of  affectionate  pessimism,  like  the 
lady  who  remarked  to  a  one-time  editor  of 
the  journal,  “Well,  you  know,  I  do  not  think 
Punch  is  as  good  as  it  used  to  be,”  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  reply,  “No,  Madam,  it  never  was!” 

To  the  Englishman  Punch  has  become 
something  on  the  same  plane  as  the  weather 
—a  phenomenon  familiar  to  everyone  (and 
therefore  an  excellent  topic  for  small  talk) 
and  possessing  just  so  much  variety,  veering 
;  from  the  dull  to  the  bright,  from  the  gay  to 
the  serious,  as  may  excite  interest  and  specu¬ 
lation.  To  think  of  a  Punch-less  England 
would  be  almost  as  absurd  as  to  think  of  an 
England  denied  its  spring  landscapes  with 
their  scudding  white  clouds  and  their  un¬ 
certain  glory  or  its  mellow  autumn  days  when 
a  genial  calmness  envelops  the  harvest  fields 
and  the  sunshine  beats  down  with  a  tolerant 
and  benign  splendour. 

The  centenary  of  Punch  is  not,  therefore, 
like  the  centenary  of  any  other  periodical. 
Punch  is  so  embedded  in  the  English  char¬ 
acter  that  it  has  assumed  a  kind  of  symbolic 
quality — a  symbol  that  possesses  the  miracu¬ 
lous  power  of  renewing  itself  week  by  week. 
Precisely  how  it  came  to  have  this  quality  no 
one  would  presume  to  guess.  Englishmen 
wisely  accept  it  —  once  more  like  their 
weather  —  simply  as  a  thing  that  is,  a  marvel 
to  be  wondered  at  or,  when  it  falls  below  a 
certain  standard  and  becomes  unaccountably 
dull,  a  convenient  subject  for  complaint. 


PUNCH  IS  BORN 

In  what  way  Punch  originally  came  into 
the  world  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  Many 
have  claimed  its  paternity,  but  the  claims 
are  hopelessly  conflicting.  All  that  can  be 
said  with  assurance  is  that  early  in  the  year 
1841  appeared  a  prospectus  advertising  the 
imminent  publication  of  “A  New  Work  of 
Wit  and  Whim,  embellished  with  Cuts  and 
Caricatures,  to  be  called  PUNCH;  or,  The 
London  Charivari.”  According  to  the  pros¬ 
pectus,  “This  Guffawgraph  is  intended  to 
form  a  refuge  for  destitute  wit — an  asylum 
for  the  thousands  of  orphan  jokes— the  sup¬ 
erannuated  Joe  Millers  —  the  millions  of 
perishing  puns,  which  are  now  wandering 
about  without  so  much  as  a  shelf  to  rest 
upon.”  At  the  end  of  the  little  broadside  is 
a  “cut”  showing  six  human-headed  dogs 
standing  on  their  hind  legs  with  long  curling 
tails  appearing  below  their  jackets  or  through 
their  frock-coats;  this  is  inscribed  “Funny 
Dogs  with  Comic  Tales!” 

In  due  course  the  first  issue  appeared,  on 
July  17,  1841,  with  contributions  by  Mark 
Lemon,  Henry  Mayhew,  Henry  Grattan, 
Joseph  Allen,  F.  G.  Tomlins,  Gilbert  a  Beckett 
and  W.  H.  Wills.  On  its  cover  was  a  drawing 
by  A.  S.  Henning  depicting  a  crowd  round 
a  puppet  booth,  on  the  stage  of  which  were 
seated  a  marionette  Punch  and  his  partner 
Judy.  Punch  had  formally  been  transferred 
from  the  streets  into  the  realms  of  literature. 

How  the  name  Punch  came  to  be  chosen 
is  another  of  the  little  mysteries  connected 
with  the  periodical;  the  best  authenticated 
record  states  that  at  a  meeting  during  which 
the  various  future  contributors  (including 


Mark  Lemon)  were  discussing  the  policy  of 

tJ?e  P??er"to'be’  someone  remarked  that  it 
should  be  like  a  good  mixture  of  punch,  being 
nothing  without  Lemon.  Hilariously,  the  as¬ 
sembled  group  hailed  the  pun  and  adopted  the 
title. 

For  a  time  it  struggled  against  odds ;  then 
came  recognition  and  an  established  place  in 
London’s  world  of  journalism.  Gradually  the 
contributors  felt  their  way  forwards,  experi¬ 
menting,  changing,  rejecting,  improving.  The 
cover  altered  from  issue  to  issue.  The  second 
wrapper,  designed  by  the  famous  “Phiz,”  was 
less  realistic  than  the  first,  crowded  with 
small  figures  which  formed  a  kind  of  frame 
round  a  central  puppet  booth  from  which  a 
lonely  Punch  (no  longer  accompanied  by 
spouse  Judy)  looked  down  in  motley  gran¬ 
deur.  Next  came  William  Harvey’s  effort, 
which  showed  Rubens-like  cupids  playing 
with  Punch’s  mask  and  cap;  next,  a  design 
by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  with  Punch  mixing 
a  punch  while  similar  cupids  disported 
amongst  grapes,  Pan’s-pipes  and  drums.  A 
highly  unsuccessful  cover  by  Henry  Meadows 
followed;  and  then,  on  January  6,  1844,  ap¬ 
peared  the  first  version  of  Richard  Doyle’s 
title-page,  with  Mr.  Punch  seated  in  profile 
to  the  left  and,  on  the  right,  Dog  Toby 
perched  on  a  pile  of  volumes  facing  the 
reader.  This  design  was  so  well  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  journal  that,  with  minor 
modifications,  it  came  to  be  adopted  as  a 
permanent  cover. 

The  Punch  we  know  today  was  fully 
established. 


THE  BRITISH  CHARACTER 

Two  things  above  all  have  made  Punch 
the  institution  it  is.  First,  its  jokes  have  only 
rarely  been  mere  bon-mots.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  among  its  early  contributions 
puns  played  a  prominent  part;  but  the  truly 
representative  Punch  jest,  then  as  now,  was 
a  jest  of  character  or  a  jest  born  of  a  certain 
philosophic  attitude  towards  life.  Among  the 
earlier  jokes  which  won  immediate  and  en¬ 
during  fame  were  many  of  this  order.  The 
scene  in  Peebles,  Scotland,  when  a  citizen 
greets  a  friend  who  has  been  on  a  visit  to 
London  with  “E  -  -  eh,  Mac!  ye’re  sune  hame 
again!”  and  is  told  “E--eh,  it’s  just  a 
ruinous  place,  that!  Mon,  a  had  na’  been 
the  -  -  erre  abune  twa  hoours  when  Bang 
went  Saxpence!”  is  a  witticism  based  on 
character.  And  “philosophic”  in  a  way  is 
Punch’s  famous  “Advice  to  persons  about  to 
marry. — Don’t!”;  or  the  brief  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  an  enquiring  child  and  his  impatient 
parent:  “What  is  Mind?” — “No  matter”; 
“What  is  Matter?” — “Never  mind”;  or  the 


conversation  between  the  fisherman  and 
lunatic  who  has  popped  his  head  over  ?e 
asylum  wall:  Lunatic,  “What  are  you  d  •  e 
there?”;  Fisherman,  “Fishing”;  Lun!lH 
“Caught  anything?”;  Fisherman,  “No”  -  r  1 
atic,  “How  long  have  you  been  ther«v?' 
Fisherman,  “Six  hours”;  Lunatic  “r  ; 
inside!”  ’  Loiliel 

This  merry  dialogue  is  of  course  cact  •  i 
the  leisurely  Victorian  mould;  but  the  J  la 
spirit  which  inspired  these  lines  is  present 
the  new  Punch,  streamlined  to  suit  modi? 
tastes.  The  inimitable  series  of  drawing  ? 
“Pont”  illustrating  “The  British  Character’ 
is  well  known.  Here  is  “Political  Apathv- 
showing  a  fiery  exponent  of  political  view, 
making  not  the  slightest  impress  on  a  Dr 
ternaturally  calm  Briton  smoking  his  f 
of  peace;  here  is  “Failure  to  Appreciate 
Good  Music,  in  which  serried  rows  of  En? 
lish  men  and  women  droop  drowsily  on  each 
other’s  shoulders  while  long-haired  instru¬ 
mentalists  wrest  harmony  from  strings  and 
flutes;  here  is  “Love  of  Detective  Fiction” 
displaying  a  mild-mannered  old  lady  read¬ 
ing  in  bed,  surrounded  by  the  darkly-sil- 
houetted  phantom  figures  of  murderers  and 
policemen;  here  is  “Refusal  to  Admit  De¬ 
feat,”  where  a  lonely  arctic  explorer,  with 
polar  bears  all  around  him  and  others 
stretching  far  into  the  glacial  distance, 
stands  in  the  attitude  of  a  boxer,  determined 
to  win  his  way  through.  This  series  includes 
one  entitled  “Love  of  Everything  French”; 
a  worried  couple  sit  in  a  foreign  restaurant 
nervously  wrestling  with  the  bill  of  fare. 
The  menu  reads: 

“Luncheon. 

Broth  de  l’Ecosse 
Filet  de  Sole  Fried 
Boeuf  Roti  avec  Pudding  de  Yorkshire 
Pommes  de  Terre  Baked 
Sprouts  de  Brussels 
Pomme  Tart  et  Whipped  Cream 
Cafe  6d.  extra” 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Punch  has 
won  its  pre-eminent  position  by  revealing, 
with  a  sure  and  delicate  touch,  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  the  idiosyncracies  and  the 
stable  qualities,  of  English  character.  If  the 
insularity  of  that  character  is  shown,  there 
is  shown  too  its  essential  power — as  in  the 
war-time  picture  of  an  elderly  couple  pla¬ 
cidly  seated  on  a  terrace;  the  old  lady  Is  , 
contentedly  knitting  while  her  husband 
amuses  himself  gazing  through  binoculars 
at  aeroplanes  directly  overhead.  She  is  say¬ 
ing,  without  so  much  as  glancing  up,  “Ger¬ 
mans,  dear?” 


PROGRESS  IN  CONSERVATISM 

The  second  quality  that  has  made  for 
punch’s  estimable  position  is  its  refusal  to 
be  satisfied  with  laughter  alone.  Had  it  been 
merely  a  comic  journal,  it  certainly  would 
n0t  have  lived  to  be  a  centenarian;  but  it 
always  has  been  more  than  that — and  again, 
in  this  respect  too,  it  is  thoroughly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  England  it  represents. 

Those  whose  knowledge  of  English  life 
has  been  superficial  are  always  amazed 
when  there  is  revealed  to  them  how  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  Britain — quietly, 
without  revolutionary  fanfare  and  disturb¬ 
ance— -in  social  welfare  and  betterment.  In 
the  midst  of  that  stolid  traditionalism  which 
is  so  characteristically  English  the  trade 
unions  grew  up  to  occupy  an  honoured  and 
respected  place  in  the  community;  Conserva¬ 
tive  Governments,  with  calm  assurance,  have 
constantly  been  enacting  bills  which  in  other 
countries  might  have  been  carried  through 
only  by  means  of  a  social  upheaval.  Those 
who  look  only  to  the  externals  of  a  House 
of  Lords  and  an  Old  School  Tie  generally 
fail  to  realise  that  the  assembled  peers  are 
often  cheerfully  revolutionary  and  that  Old 
School  Ties  can  be  even  more  modern  in 
their  outlook  than  Red  Cravats. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  great 
mass  of  English  people  realise  the  value  of 
progressive  conservatism;  their  sense  of 
humour  makes  them  suspicious  of  doctrin¬ 
aire  political  platforms,  their  kindliness 
(concealed  perhaps  by  an  off-handed  and 
careless  gesture)  makes  them  willing  to  ini¬ 
tiate  social  improvements  of  far-reaching 
kind.  The  world  gasped  some  years  ago  when 
the  King  called  a  Labour  Government  to 
power;  few  Englishmen  were  in  any  way 
disturbed  by  the  prospect. 

Punch  has  no  special  political  theories, 
but  like  the  people  it  reflects  it  is  at  once 
conservative  and  liberal,  joking  and  serious, 
intent  on  maintaining  the  sane  and  solid 
structure  of  society  and  yet  equally  intent 
on  championing  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  the  cause  of  the  under-dog.  It  was  in 
an  early  number  of  Punch  —  this  magazine 
ostensibly  fashioned  for  wit  and  whim,  this 
Magazine  which  rapidly  came  to  be  a  stand¬ 
ard  adjunct  of  country  house  and  city  club 
—that  there  was  published  Tom  Hood’s  now 
famous  Song  of  the  Shirt: 

“With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  Woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 

Stitch!  Stitch!  Stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 

She  sang  the  ‘Song  of  the  Shirt’.’' 


This  was  in  1843.  Out  of  Punch’s  cham¬ 
pioning — the  reflex  of  the  championing  of 
general  English  thought  —  sweated  labour 
was  soon  abolished  and  acts  were  passed 
which  materially  improved  labour  conditions. 
The  very  first  article  in  the  very  first  num¬ 
ber,  written  by  the  punster  Mark  Lemon, 
was  entitled  “The  Moral  of  Punch.”  Merry 
Master  Punch,  he  writes,  is  more  than  a 
jester,  his  vagaries  more  than  the  practical 
outpourings  of  a  rude  and  boisterous  mirth. 
“When  we  have  seen  him,”  cries  Lemon, 
“parading  in  the  glories  of  his  motley, 
flourishing  his  baton  in  time  with  his  own 
unrivalled  discord,  by  which  he  seeks  to  win 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  crowd, 
what  visions  of  graver  puppetry  have  passed 
before  our  eyes!  .  .  .  Our  ears  have  rung 
with  the  noisy  frothiness  of  those  who  have 
bought  their  fellow-men  as  beasts  in  the 
market-place,  and  found  their  reward  in  the 
sycophancy  of  a  degraded  constituency,  or 
the  patronage  of  a  venal  ministry.” 

In  saying  this,  Punch  was  speaking  for 
the  people  of  England.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  political  vices  existent  then  were 
completely  cleared  away — not  by  revolution¬ 
ary  action  but  by  that  gradual  process  of 
social  and  political  betterment  which  seems 
best  to  suit  this  nation. 

PUNCH’S  CONTRIBUTORS 

During  its  history  of  100  years,  Punch 
has  been  fortunate  in  its  contributors.  Mark 
Lemon  and  Gilbert  Abbott  a  Beckett  were 
highly  successful  playwrights  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  times,  as  was  their  collaborator 
Douglas  Jerrold.  At  an  early  date  they  were 
joined  by  the  novelist  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
whose  “Snob”  papers  first  appeared  in  this 
journal.  Other  dramatists  soon  flocked 
round — Shirley  Brooks,  F.  C.  Burnand,  H.  J. 
Byron,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  William  Brough.  It 
was  Brough  who  was  responsible  for  the 
best  and  most  outrageous  pun  in  the  whole 
of  a  punning  age.  In  one  of  his  burlesques, 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  has  just  landed  in 
England,  after  a  very  choppy  Channel  cross¬ 
ing  from  France.  Green-faced  and  dizzy,  he 
turns  to  one  of  his  courtiers: 

“Yesterday  all  was  fair,  a  glorious  Sunday, 

But  this  sick  transit  spoils  the  glory  o’  Monday.” 

These  men  set  the  pace,  and  from  the 
forties  of  the  last  century  onwards  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Punch’s  style  has  been  a  by-word. 
From  them  to  C.  L.  Graves,  E.  V.  Lucas  and 
Sir  Owen  Seaman  is  a  clear  line  of  tradition. 
The  present  contributors  have  not  lost  the 
knack  of  turning  a  phrase  neatly  or  of  giving 
effective  point  to  a  jest  or  to  a  serious  idea 
by  a  cleverly  drawn  cartoon. 


PUNCH  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

.  Characteristically,  Punch  has  ever  risen 
..  highest  achievements  during  times  of 
crisis  In  days  when  nothing  particular  hap¬ 
pens  it  may  grow  a  trifle  dull;  but  the  great 
event  has  always  called  forth  its  best.  With 
its  deeply  implanted  tradition  of  intellectual 
honesty,  too,  it  has  never  been  afraid  of 
changing  its  mind,  of  apologising  for  its  mis- 
takes  The  most  famous  example  of  this  con¬ 
cerned  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  War  of  the  States,  Punch  had  started 
by  attacking  the  slave-trade,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  as  the  war  continued,  some 
of  its  comments  and  cartoons  were  ineffective 
and  foolish.  Then  came  news  of  the  shooting 
of  the  President  and  immediately  Punch  pub¬ 
lished  heart-stirring  verses  to  “Abraham 
Lincoln,  foully  assassinated,  April  14,  1865“ 
—verses  which  created  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  in  America  and  formed  a  noble  amende 
honorable: — 


You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln’s  bier, 

You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace, 

Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer, 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed 
face, 


“His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  bristling 
hair, 

His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease, 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please. 

“You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil’s 
laugh, 

Judging  each  step  as  though  the  way  were 
plain: 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph, 

Of  chief’s  perplexity,  or  people’s  pain. 

“Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding  sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 

Say,  scurril-jester,  is  there  room  for  you? 


“Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  mv 

To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen^eer> 
To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  King  0f  men 

“My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learnt  to  rue 

Noting  how  to  occasion’s  height  he  rose 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  sepm' 

true,  more 

How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows 

“How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be- 
How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same- 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he, 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 

Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand— 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there’s  a  task  to  do 

Man’s  honest  will  must  Heaven’s  good  e-rap0' 
command.”  s<u-e 

Punch  has  shown  that  it  can  rise  to  the 
occasion’s  height,  even  if  it  makes  some  mis- 
takes.  Its  current  issues,  prepared  in  the 
midst  of  terror  from  the  skies  and  the  menace 
of  sea-borne  invasion,  have  been  stimulating 
in  their  vigour.  Punch,  like  England,  can 
wax  lazy  at  times  and  seem  to  have  lost  its 
pristine  strength;  but  when  the  hour  calls 
there  is  still  the  old  spirit  to  animate  and  the 
old  power  to  execute.  Punch  has  printed 
many  worthless  things  in  its  time;  England 
has  done  foolish  things  and  things  unworthy 
of  her  greatness  but  neither  the  country 
nor  the  periodical  which  best  represents  the 
character  of  the  country  has  ever  quite  failed 
to  rise  fittingly  to  the  urgency  of  a  great 
need. 

In  the  issues  of  Punch  today  there  is  to  I 
be  found  gay  laughter,  a  calm  assurance  and,  I 
deeper  yet,  a  burning  indignation  directed 
against  those  who  are  attempting  with  rauc¬ 
ous.  brutality  to  substitute  a  primitive  bar¬ 
barism  for  the  law  and  order  of  civilisation.  I 
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Adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

July  5,  I9I4I4 

The  Board  has  b  eon  informed,  through  the  International  Red  Cross  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  that  Rev*  James  Burton  Rodgers,  D*D*,  beloved  retired  missionary  of  the 
Board  in  the  Philippines,  died  during  the  month  of  April,  I9I4I4,  at  Baguio, 

Philippines# 

James  Burton  Rodgers  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  on  March  1,  1865*  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Albany  High  School  in  1881,  Hamilton  College  in  1885,  and  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  in  1888*  At  Hamilton  College,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  the  Emersonian  Society*  Union  University,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  D*D*  in  1905*  He  was  ordained  by  the  Albany  Presbytery  in 
June,  1888,  and  served  as  stated  supply  of  the  Belmont  Presbyterian  Church  the 
following  year*  On  June  5,  1989*  He  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Van  Vechten  Bigelow  of 
Utica,  Now  York#  Mr*  and  Mrs#  Rodgers  Yrere  appointed  to  foreign  service  by  the 
Board  in  1889  and  assigned  to  the  Brazil  Mission  vdiere  they  served  one  full  term* 

The  Board  transferred  Mr#  and  Mrs#  Rodgers  to  the  Philippines  in  1398#  Reaching  the 
Philippines  in  April,  I899,  Mr*  Rodgers  began  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as  a 
pioneer  missionary  and  Mission  administrator,  which  was  to  continue  until  ho  was 
granted  honorable  retirement  in  1935*  Something  of  the  story  of  this  career  is 
given  herewith* 

In  June,  1898,  Mr*  and  Mrs#  Rodgers  had  returned  to  Brazil  from  their  first 
furlough  and  had  established  themselves  in  their  new  Station  in  the  Province  of 
Santa  Catharina,  ”a  field  of  great  promise,”  and  had  ’’settled  ourselves  to  another 
term  of  eight  years  with  great  contentment  and  high  hopes*”  Events  were  moving 
which  were  to  disturb  this  contentment  and  to  unsettle  them  for  r.iany  months  to  come 
before  they  could  have  this  same  fooling  again*  America  declared  wrar  against  Spain 
on  April  2 I4,  1898#  In  May  of  that  year,  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  called  tho  attention  of  the  Assombly  to  the  ”new  and  unexpected 
fields  for  foreign  mission  work”  in  the  Philippines*  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commit  too,  the  Board  was  givon  almost  a  mandate  to  begin  work  in  the  Philippines, 
which  mandate  the  Board  was  not  in  any  Yray  unv/illing  to  carry  out#  On  November  21, 
1398,  the  Board  voted  to  send  missionaries  to  the  Philippines  and  voted  to  ask  Mr* 
and  Mrs.  Rodgers  to  bo  the  first  to  go#  This  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr#  and  Mrs# 
Rodgers  in  Brazil:  ’’Rodgers  appointed  Manila#  Will  you-  go?”  In  Dr#  Rodgers*  own 
words,  ”It  was  like  a  thunderbolt  from  tho  clear  sky  and  so  utterly  unsought  that  wo 
could  not  fail  to  feel  it  a  real  summons  for  a  widor  service.”  Accordingly,  they 
soiled  for  Manila  on  January  17,  1899,  and,  after  passing  through  London,  Hongkong 
aod  finally  Canton,  where  Mrs#  Rodgers  and  the  children  remained  behind,  Mr#  Rodgers 
Cached  Manila  on  April  21,  1899*  He  was  joined  a  month  later  by  the  Rev*  David  S# 
Hibbard,  who  had  been  appointed  to  open  up  an  industrial  school  in  the  Islands#  In 
June,  Mrs#  Rodgers,  the  children  and  Mrs*  Hibbard  joined  the  two  men#  These  two 
foirilies  began  the  work  in  Manila,  devoting  the  first  year  to  studying,  preaching 
ajad  to  making  personal  contacts  with  tho  people.  Dr.  and  Mrs#  Hibbard  Yvent  later  to 
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Iloilo  and,  finally,  to  Dumagueto,  whoro  they  woro  to  render  such  signal  service  in 
the  founding  and  building  up  of  Silliman  Institute  (now  Silliman  University)#  As 
DP*  Rodgers  was  the  fi  rst  of  a  largo  company  #f  missionaries  who  wont  to  all  parts 
0f  the  Islands,  taking  advantage  of  the  rare  opportunities  given  them  to  preach  and 
to  establish  the  Church,  it  nay  bo  well  to  review  with  Dr#  Rodgers  something  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  work#  The  facts  given  herewith  are  taken  largely  from  his  own 
nomoirs,  ’’Forty  Years  in  the  Philippines#” 

Protestant  missionary  work  bogan  just  at  the  timo  of  the  conflict  of  the 
Filipino  army  with  the  American  army  of  occupation#  The  attitude  of  the  Filipinos 
toward  all  tho  Americans  at  this  time  was  one  of  perplexity,  curiosity  and  anxiety, 
which  created  a  hostility,  due  largely  to  misunderstanding#  The  bitterness  was 
toward  America  as  a  whole  and  not  toward  individual  Americans,  unless  they  exercised 
their  authority  in  a  harsh  manner*  In  spite  of  this  hostility,  there  was  a  readiness 
to  receive  the  missionary  message  that  the  missionaries  brought#  Tho  people  who  had 
fought  for  freedom  from  the  Spanish  were  fighting  for  both  religious  and  political 
freedom*  Tho  missionaries  came  preaching  the  same  general  principles  and  found 
sympathetic  listeners  and  friends,  especially  among  the  men  who  had  suffered  most 
during  the  revolutionary  period  from  1895  to  1897*  Because  of  this  common  sympathy 
and  common  basis  of  desire,  it  was  possible  to  find  entrance  into  many  of  the 
provincial  towns  and  to  preach  freely  as  long  as  one  kopt  a  Christian  attitude  and 
did  not  spend  his  time  denouncing  tilings  as  they  wroro  at  the  timo.  Tho  Amoriean 
officials  wore  strict  in  enforcing  tho  law  of  religious  liberty.  The  people  believed 
that  tho  Protestant  missionaries  were  really  striving  for  their  benefit  and  so  a 
cordial  w  el  come  was  given#  So  abundant  was  the  harvest  and  so  weak  tho  opposition 
to  the  work  of  the  missionaries  that  In  the  first  years  thousands  came  forward  for 
baptism*  Some  drifted  away,  but  the  Word  of  God  was  sown  and  took  root  in  many 
hearts#  There  were  many  additional  reasons  for  this  great  harvest.  First  of  all, 
tho  breaking  away  from  the  old  Church  of  so  many  thousands  of  people  who  organized 
the  Independent  Filipino  Church,  Commonly  known  as  tho  Aglipayan  Chur oh,  greatly 
aided  in  the  progress  of  winning  tho  people*  Second,  the  publication  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  was  one  of  the  groat  causes  of  the  ingathering.  In  Dr. 

Rodgers*  own  words,  ’’Like  a  breeze  from  the  mountains  came  tho  Word  of  God  into 
a  country  and  unto  a  people  to  whom  it  had  boon  denied#”  Last  but  not  least,  the 
success  of  the  work  in  the  early  days  was  due  to  the  evangelistic  zeal  and  tho 
untiring  efforts  of  Dr#  Rodgers  and  his  fellow  missionaries# 

The  work  in  Manila  soon  began  to  head  up  in  certain  centers,  which  later  were 
to  become  plaoes  of  organized  churchos.  The  Tondo  district  was  especially 
interesting  in  these  early  days#  A  year  after  Dr#  Rodgers*  arrival,  oertain 
Filipino  leaders  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  Rizal  Theatre*  Those  meetings, 
largely  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Rodgers  who  made  them  the  center  of  evangelistic 
offort,  woro  to  continue  for  two  years  and  nine  months.  Men  of  all  walks  of  life, 
including  prominent  leaders,  attended  them.  There  were  never  less  than  300  present 
and  on  one  occasion,  at  the  memorial  service  for  President  McKinley,  there  were  some 
1*500  present.  Many  of  these  peoplo  later  wore  to  became  members  and  organizers  of 
the  Tondo  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  major  interest  of  Dr.  Rodgers*  life  was  to  be  tho  Church  and  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  individual  congregations  were  his  special  concern.  Mention  has  already 
teen  made  of  the  Tondo  Church.  This  Church  is  the  oldest  Presbyterian  Church  in  tho 
Philippines  and  one  of  tho  strongest.  The  first  building,  eroctod  in  1903,  was  the 
gift  of  tho  Utica  Presbytery.  In  many  ways,  this  Church  was  tho  one  which  was 
dearest  to  the  heart  of  Dr*  Rodgers.  Ho  loved  the  membership  and  they  loved  and 
honored  him  always.  Long  after  they  had  their  own  Filipino  pastor,  he  was  Pastor 
Rodgers  to  them  and  received  a  hearty  welcome  any  time  he  visited  a  Church#  Other 
congregations  shared  in  this  pastoral  love  and  care.,. 
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Dr#  Rodgers  had  tho  raro  quality  of  attracting  to  the  sorvico  of  tho  Church 
jrilipin°s,  whom  he  greatly  relied  upon  and  for  whom  he  had  a  doop  affection#  In 
s peaking  of  the  development  of  the  work  in  the  early  days,  ho  states?  “No  history 
of  s  Pori°d-  will  be  complete  without  full  recognition  of  tho  part  taken  by  tho 
Filipino  leaders,  both  in  tho  city  and  out  of  the  city.  The  rapid  spread  of  tho 
Qospol  was  due  primarily  to  these  men  who  heard  tho  messago  and  told  it  to  others# 

Thoy  p-£’oachod  and  taught  constantly#”  Ho  speaks  of  one  a*  a  “true  ministor  of  Jesus 
Christ”  and  said,  ”1  have  never  known  anyone  who  so  tactfully  and  ploasantly  talked 
about  Christ  anl  the  Gospel  to  casual  acquaintances#” 

Tho  Church  grew  rapidly.  So  successful  was  the  work  and  so  rapidly  did 
Filipino  loaders  come  forward  that,  in  1903,  the  Presbytery  of  Manila  was  organized# 
tho  Synod  of  the  Philippines  in  1912  and,  in  1929,  the  United  Evangelical  Church  was 
organized,  which  embraced  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational  and  United  Brethren 
Churches  into  one  United  Church.  Dr#  Rodgers  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  tho 
organization  of  the  Presbytery,  the  Synod  and  tho  United  Church#  In  all  of  these 
moves,  there  has  been  an  emphasis  on  Filipino  leadership  and  this  was  always  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  ideas  of  Dr.  Rodgers  because  he  gave  place,  from  the 
beginning,  to  such  leadership.  This  did  not,  in  the  least,  lessen  his  own  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Church  but,  in  many  ways,  strengthened  it#  He  depended  on  spiritual 
and  moral  influence  and  not  on  official  position#  He  was  always  a  trusted  friend  and 
adviser  of  those  who  were  in  position  and  was  thus  able  to  help  carry  forward  the  work 
and  to  help  past  hard  places  because  he  was  trusted.  There  was  never  any  question 
of  Mission  and  Church  relationship  because,  from  tho  beginning,  he  made  the  work  one 
of  common  effort  and  fellowship  and  shared  with  the  national  leaders  fully  in  the  days 
of  Mission  direction  of  the  work  and,  in  turn,  thoy  shared  fully  with  him  in  the 
days  of  Church  direction  of  the  work#  The  relationship  remained  the  same  all  the  way 
through  with  no  effort  at  dividing  tho  task.  Any  participation  of  himself  in  the 
Church  work  was  as  a  real  presbyter  and  not  as  a  foreign  worker#  It  was  his  work  and 
it  was  their  work.  It  was  the  work  of  their  common  Lord  and  thoy  wore  servants  of 
thoir  common  Master. 

Dr#  Rodgors  gave  a  great  deal  of  his  timo,  during  the  years,  to  the  work  of 
the  Missionf  ospecially  in  its  organizational  lifo#.  He  was  often  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  served  on  many  occasions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Mission# 

As  such,  he  had  to  do  with  the  opening  up  of  other  Stations  and  in  helping  to  start 
the  institutions  of  the  Mission#  Ho  was  tho  counsellor  and  advisor  of  the  mission* 
arics  who  wore  to  follow  him  as  thoy  oamo  and  as  they  began  their  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  Islands.  In  every  way  ho  lent  his  mind  and  his  heart  to  the  service  of 
the  Mission,  as  such# 

Dr#  Rodgors  was  often  called  upon  by  tho  Board  for  service  outside  his  own 
Mission#  He  was  on  tho  deputation  to  Mexico  in  1922,  the  China  Evaluation  Conference 
in  1926,  and  was  on  a  deputation  to  Korea  in  193&*  He  was  asked  to  servo  as  Acting 
Secretary  of  tho  Board  on  three  separate  occasions,  in  1912-1913,  1922,  and  1929* 

Ho  collaborated  with  tho-  Rev.  W.  Reginald  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Dwight  H.  Day  in  the  writing 
of  the  report  on  thoir  visit  to  Mexico  uncor  tho  title,  “Missions  in  Mexico.”  After 
His  retirement.  Dr.  Rodgors  wrote  his  memoirs,  “Forty  Years  in  the  Philippines#” 

The  Board  extends  to  Mrs#  Rodgers  and  their  daughter,  Frances,  who  aro  still 
in  tho  Philippines,  to  Burton  and  Dana,  tho  two  sons  in  this  country,  and  to  Mrs. 

Goorgo  W.  Wright  and  the  other  brothers  and  sisters  in  this  country  its  deep 
sympathy  and,  at  tho  samo  timo,  shares  with  them  in  the  memory  of  a  life  so  joyously 
so  victoriously  lived  for  tho  Master#  Ho  was  greatly  used  of  God  in  tho 
extension  of  His  Kingdom.  We  thank  God  for  his  lifo  and  tako  courage  and  go  forward.' 


preparatory  work,  and  who  received  no  Childrens  Allowance  from 
February  1,  19^3#  bo  February  9*  19^4*  while  he  was  employed  in  tho 
U#  S.  Embassy  in  Santiago,  Chile,  has  returned  to  this  country  to 
enter  college#  It  was,  therefore,  VOTED  to  restore  Childrens 
Allowance  for  James  Gilchrist  from  Fobruary  10,  I9I4I4,  and  to 
continue  it  under  tho  provisions  already  approved  by  tho  Board 
while  James  is  engaged  in  undergraduate  study  at  an  approved 
institution# 

-  It  was  VOTED  to  approve  the  continuation  of  Childrens 

Allowance  under  the  provisions  of  the  Manual  for  J# 

Roger  Evans,  son  of  Eugene  H#  Evans,  M#D# ,  Western  India,  who  will 
enter  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Reserve  Program  on  August  7* 
19^4,  receiving  from  the  Government  certain  maintenance  provisions 
such  as  tuition, books,  maintenance,  and  clothing  until  his  18th 
birthday  on  December  11,  I9W4#  when  he  will  receive  full  army  pay# 
In  view  of  those  maintenance  provisions,  it  was  further  VOTED  to 
reduce  to  f)15»00  tho  monthly  payments  being  made  to  Roger  Evans, 
with  tho  understanding  that  they  will  be  discontinued  with  the 
November  I9I4I4  chock. 

I4Z4— •  Mr#  Stoolo  reported  an  increase  in  rocoipts  for  tho 

regular  budget  and  special  appropriations  from  April  1  to 
June  30,  19Uhf  amounting  to  *$59* 529*65  or  \6*1%  over  receipts  for 
tho  samo  period  last  year# 

J|)[J|J[6  -  In  accordance  with  Board  action  No.  1+2  —250  it  was  VOTED 

to  extend  the  furlough  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Vestal  of 
the  Allahabad  Agricultural  Institute  staff,  Allahabad,  North  India, 
from  April  1,  I9I4I4,  until  date  of  sailing  in  the  fall  of  I9IU4* 
without  salary,  allowances,  or  pension  payments. 

Tho  following  Memorial  Minuto  is  recorded  as  read  at  tho 
Ad  Interim  meeting  on  July  5*  19 Uhi 

)|)| J|)[7  -  Tho  Board  has  been  informed,  through  the  International  Red 

Cross  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  that  Rev.  James  Burton 
Rodgers,  D.D.,  bolovod  retired  missionary  of  tho  Board  in  tho 
Philippines,  died  during  the  month  of  April,  191^,  at  Baguio, 
Philippines# 

James  Burton  Rodgors  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York, on  March 
1,  1365#  Ho  was  graduated  from  tho  Albany  High  School  in  1881, 
Hamilton  College  in  1885*  and  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1888# 
At  Hamilton  College,  he  was  a  mombor  of  tho  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the 
Emersonian  Society.  Union  University,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee, 
conferred  upon  him  tho  degree  of  D#D.  in  1905#  Ho  was  ordained 
by  tho  Albany  Presbytery  in  June,  1888,  and  served  as  stated 
supply  of  tho  Belmont  Presbyterian  Church  tho  following  year,  On 
Juno  5,  1889,  he  was  carried  to  Miss  Anna  Van  Vochton  Bigelow  of 
Utica,  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodgors  -wore  appointed  to  foreign 
service  by  the  Board  in  1889  and  assigned  to  tho  Brazil  Mission 
where  they  served  one  full  term.  The  Board  transferred  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rodgers  to  the  Philippines  in  I898.  Reaching  tho  Philippines 
in  April,  I899,  Mr.  Rodgors  began  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
as  a  pioneer  missionary  and  Mission  administrator,  which  was  to 
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continue  until  ho  was  granted  honorable  retirement  in  1935#  Some¬ 
thing  of  tho  story  of  this  career  is  given  herewith# 

In  June,  1898,  Mr#  and  Mrs#  Rodgers  had  returned  to 
Brazil  from  their  first  furlough  and  had  established  themselves  in 
thoir  now  Station  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Catharina,  ”a  field  of 
great  promise,”  and  had  ”settlod  ourselves  to  another  term  of  oight 
years  with  great  contentment  and  high  hopes#”  Events  wore  moving 
which  wore  to  disturb  this  contentment  and  to  unsettle  them  for  many 
months  to  come  before  they  could  have  this  same  feeling  again# 

America  declared  war  against  Spain  on  April  2I4,  1898#  In  May  of 
that  year,  tho  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
called  the  attention  of  tho  Assembly  to  the  ”now  and  unexpected 
fields  for  foreign  mission  work”  in  tho  Philippines#  On  tho  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Committee,  the  Board  was  given  almost  a  mandate 
to  begin  work  in  the  Philippines,  which  mandate  tho  Board  was  not 
in  any  way  unwilling  to  carry  out#  On  November  21,  I898,  tho  Board 
voted  to  send  missionaries  to  tho  Philippines  and  votod  to  ask  Mr# 
and  Mrs#  Rodgors  to  be  the  first  to  go#  This  telegram  was  sont  to 
Mr#  and  Mrs#  Rodgors  in  Brazil:  ”Rodgors  appointed  Manila#  Will  you 
go?”  In  Dr#  Rodgors*  own  words,  ”It  was  like  a  thunderbolt  from  tho 
clear  sky  and  so  utterly  unsought  that  wo  could  not  fail  to  feol  it  a 
real  summons  for  a  wider  service#”  Accordingly,  they  sailed  for 
Manila  on  January  17,  1899,  and,  after  passing  through  London, 

Hongkong  and  finally  Canton,  where  Mrs#  Rodgers  and  tho  children 
remained  behind,  Mr#  Rodgors  reached  Manila  on  April  21,  1899*  He 
was  joined  a  month  later  by  the  Rev#  David  S#  Hibbard,  who  had  boon 
appointed  to  open  up  an  industrial  school  in  tho  Islands#  In  Juno, 
Mrs#  Rodgors,  tho  children  and  Mrs#  Hibbard  joined  the  two  men# 

These  two  families  began  tho  work  in  Manila,  devoting  tho  first  year 
to  studying,  preaching  and  to  making  personal  contacts  with  tho 
people#  Dr#  and  Mrs#  Hibbard  wont  later  to  Iloilo  and,  finally,  to 
Dumaguoto,  whore  thoy  wore  to  render  such  signal  service  in  the 
founding  and  building  up  of  Silliman  Instituto  (now  Silliman 
University)#  As  Dr,  Rodgors  was  tho  first  of  a  largo  company  of 
missionaries  who  wont  to  all  parts  of  tho  Islands,  taking  advantage 
of  tho  rare  opportunities  given  them  to  preach  and  to  establish  the 
Church,  it  may  bo  well  to  roviow  with  Dr#  Rodgers  something  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  work#  The  facts  given  herewith  are  taken  largely 
from  his  own  memoirs,  ’’Forty  Years  in  the  Philippines#” 

Protestant  missionary  work  began  just  at  the  time  of  the 
conflict  of  tho  Filipino  army  with  the  American  army  of  occupation# 

Tho  attitude  of  the  Filipinos  toward  all  the  Americans  at  this  time 
was  one  of  perplexity,  curiosity  and  anxiety,  which  created  a 
hostility,  duo  largely  to  misunderstanding#  Tho  bitterness  was 
toward  America  as  a  whole  and  not  toward  individual  Americans, 
unless  they  exorcised  their  authority  in  a  harsh  manner#  In  spite 
of  this  hostility,  there  was  a  readiness  to  receive  the  missionary 
message  that  the  missionaries  brought#  The  people  who  had  fought 
for  freedom  from  tho  Spanish  wore  fighting  for  both  religious  and 
political  freedom.  Tho  missionaries  came  preaching  tho  samo  general 
principles  and  found  sympathetic  listeners  and  friends,  especially 
among  tho  mon  who  had  suffered  most  during  tho  revolutionary  period 
from°1895  to  1897#  Because  of  this  common  sympathy  and  common 
basis  of  dosiro,  it  was  possible  to  find  entrance  into  many  of  the. 
provincial  towns  and  to  preach  freely  as  long  as  one  kopt  a  Christian 
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attitude  and  did  not  spend  his  tine  denouncing  things  as  they  were  at 
the  timo#  The  Amorican  officials  wore  strict  in  enforcing  the  law 
0f  religious  liberty#  Tho  people  believed  that  the  Protestant 
missionaries  were  really  striving  for  their  benefit  and  so  a  cordial 
welcome  was  given#  So  abundant  was  the  harvest  and  so  weak  the 
opposition  to  the  work  of  the  missionaries  that  in  the  first  years 
thousands  came  forward  for  baptism#  Some  drifted  away,  but  tho 
Word  of  God  was  sown  and  took  root  in  many  hearts#  There  wore  many 
additional  reasons  for  this  great  harvest#  First  of  all,  the  break¬ 
ing  away  from  the  old  Church  of  so  many  thousands  of  people  who 
organized  the  Independent  Filipino  Church,  commonly  known  as  the 
Aglipayan  Church,  greatly  aided  in  the  progress  of  winning  the 
people#  Second,  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
was  ono  of  the  great  causes  of  the  ingathering*.  In  Dr*  Rodgers1  own 
words,  i!Like  a  breeze  from  the  mountains  came  the  Word  of  God  into 
a  country  and  unto  a  people  to  whom  it  had  been  denied#’*  Last  but 
not  least,  the  success  of  the  work  in  the  early  days  was  due  to  the 
evangelistic  zeal  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  Dr#  Rodgers  and  his 
fellow  missionaries# 

The  work  in  Manila  soon  began  to  head  up  in  certain 
centers,  which  later  were  to  become  plaoes  of  organized  churches# 

The  Tondo  district  was  especially  interesting  in  these  early  days# 

I A  year  after  Dr#  Rodgers1  arrival,  certain  Filipino  leaders  held  a 
jsories  of  meetings  in  the  Rizal  Theatre#  Those  meetings,  largely 
under  the  direction  of  Dr#  Rodgers  who  made  them  the  center  of 
evangelistic  effort,  were  to  continue  for  two  years  and  nine  months# 

Men  of  all  walks  of  life,  including  prominent  leaders,  attended  them# 
There  were  never  less  than  3 >00  present  and  on  one  occasion,  at  the 
memorial  service  for  President  McKinloy,  there  were  some  1,500 
present#  Many  of  these  poo  pie  later  wore  to  become  members  and 
organizers  of  tho  Tondo  Presbyterian  Church# 

Tho  major  interest  of  Dr#  Rodgers*  lifo  was  to  bo  the 
Church  and  its  development#  Tho  individual  congregations  wore  his 
special  concorn#  Mention  has  already  boon  mado  of  the  Tondo  Church# 
This  Church  is  tho  oldest  Prosbyterian  Church  in  tho  Philippines  and 
ono  of  tho  strongest#  Tho  first  building,  erected  in  1903#  was  tho 
gift  of  tho  Utica  Prosbytory#  In  many  ways ,  this  Church  was  tho  one 
which  was  doarest  to  tho  heart  of  Dr#  Rodgors#  Ho  lovod  the  member¬ 
ship  and  they  loved  and  honored  him  always#  Long  after  they  had 
their  own  Filipino  pastor,  ho  was  Pastor  Rodgors  to  them  and  received 
a  hoarty  wolcomo  any  timo  ho  visitod  a  Church#  Other  congregations 
shared  in  this  pastoral  lovo  and  caro# 

Dr#  Rodgors  had  tho  raro  quality  of  attracting  to  tho 
service  of  tho  Church  Filipinos,  whom  ho  greatly  roliod  upon  and  for 
whom  ho  had  a  doep  affection#  In  speaking  of  tho  development  of  the 
work  in  the  early  days,  ho  states:  ”No  history  of  this  period  will  bo 
complete  without  full  recognition  of  tho  part  taken  by  the  Filipino 
leaders*  both  in  tho  city  and  out  of  tho  city#  Tho  rapid  spread  of 
the  Gospel  was  duo  primarily  to  these  men  who  heard  tho  message  and 
told  it  to  others#  They  preached  and  taught  constantly#”  Ho  speaks 
of  one  as  a  ”truo  minister  of  Jesus  Christ”  and  said,  ”1  have  never 
known  anyone  who  so  tactfully  and  pleasantly  talked  about  Christ  and 
tho  Gospel  to  casual  acquaintances#” 

Tho  Church  grew  rapidly#  So  successful  was  tho  work  and  so 
rnpidly  did  Filipino  loaders  come  forward  that,  in  1903*  the 
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IfQsbyt ory  of  Manila  was  organized,  the  Synod  of  the  Philippines  in 
1912  and,  in  1929#  the  United  Evangelical  Church  was  organized,  which 
embraced  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational  and  United  Brethren 
Churches  into  one  United  Church#  Dr*  Rodgers  had  a  groat  deal  to  do 
Vxth  the  organization  of  tho  Presbytery,  the  Synod  and  the  United 
Church*  In  all  of  these  moves,  there  has  been  an  emphasis  on 
Filipino  leadership  and  this  was  always  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
and  ideas  of  Dr#  Rodgers  becauso  ho  gave  place,  from  tho  beginning, 
to  such  leadership#  This  did  not,  in  the  least,  lesson  his  own 
contribution  to  the  Church  but,  in  many  ways,  strengthened  it.  Ho 
depended  on  spiritual  and  moral  influence  and  not  on  official 
position*  Ho  was  always  a  trusted  friond  and  adviser  of  those  who 
wore  in  position  and  was  thus  able  to  help  carry  forward  tho  work  and 
to  help  past  hard  places  because  ho  was  trusted#  Thore  was  nover  any 
question  of  Mission  and  Church  relationship  because,  from  tho 
beginning,  ho  made  tho  work  one  of  common  effort  and  fellowship  and 
shared  with  the  national  leaders  fully  in  tho  days  of  Mission 
direction  of  the  work  and,  in  turn,  they  sharod  fully  with  him  in  tho 
days  of  Church  direction  of  the  work.  Tho  relationship  remained  the 
same  all  the  way  through  with  no  effort  at  dividing  the  task.  Any 
participation  of  himself  in  the  Church  workjas  a  real  Prosbytor  and 
not  as  a  foreign  worker.  It  was  his  work  and  it  was  their  work*  It 
was  the  work  of  their  common  Lord  and  they  were  servants  of  thoir 
common  Master* 

Dr*  Rodgers  gave  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  during  tho  years, 
to  the  work  of  tho  Mission,  especially  in  its  organizational  life* 

Ho  was  often  a  member  of  tho  Executive  Committee  and  served  on  many 
occasions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Mission*  As  such,  ho  had  to  do 
with  tiie  opening  up  of  other  Stations  and  in  helping  to  start  tho 
institutions  of  tho  Mission.  Ho  was  the  counsellor  and  adviser  of  tho 
missionaries  who  wore  to  follow  him  as  they  came  and  as  they  began 
I  their  work  in  other  parts  of  tho  Islands.  I11  every  way  he  lent  his 
mind  and  his  heart  to  tho  service  of  tho  Mission,  as  such. 

Dr*  Rodgers  was  often  called  upon  by  the  Board  for  sorvico 
outsido  his  own  Mission.  He  was  on  tho  deputation  to  Mexico  in  1922, 
tho  China  Evaluation  Conference  ill  1926,  and  was  on  a  deputation  to 
Korea  in  1936*  Ho  was  asked  to  serve  as  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Board  on  throe  separate  occasions,  in  1912—1913*  1922,  and  1929*  He 
collaborated  with  the  Rev.  W.  Reginald  Whoolor  and  Mr.  Dwight  H*  Day 
in  the  writing  of  the  report  on  their  visit  to  Mexico  undor  tho  title, 
"Missions  in  Mexico.”  After  his  retirement.  Dr.  Rodgers  wrote  his 

memoirs,  !,Forty  Years  in  the  Philippines.” 

Tho  Board  extends  to  Mrs*  Rodgers  and  their  daughter. 

Francos,  who  are  still  in  the  Philippines,  to  Burton  and  Dana,  tho 
two  sons  in  this  country,  and  to  Mrs.  Goorgo  W*  Wright  and  tho  other 
brothers  and  sisters  in  this  country  its  deep  sympathy  and,  at  tho 
same  time,  shares  with  them  in  the  memory  of  a  life  so  joyously  and 
so  victoriously  lived  for  the  Master.  He  was  greatly  used  of  God  in 
the  extension  of  His  Kingdom#  We  thank  God  for  his  life  and  take 
courage  and  go  f onward. 


•  M. 


The  mcieting  adjourned  at  12;10  P< 

O'.  X 

//  J*  L.  Hooper  \ 


Recording  Secretary 
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DDRESS 


The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  lO.  N.  Y. 


April  23,  19145 


To  the  Relatives  and  Friends  of  Mrs#  James  B.  Rodgers 
Dear  Friends t 

V\T ©  have  just  received  a  radiogram  from  Miss  Frances  V.V.  Rodgers, 
reading  as  follows: 

"MOTHER  DIED  BAGUIO  MARCH  15  SHRAPNEL  WOUNDS  ABDOMEN  NO 
SUFFERINGS  NO  MUTILATION  LOVE" 

This  confirms  the  two  news  reports  which  had  appeared  in  the  New 
York  papers  and  which  you  have  doubtless  seen  or  heard  about#  The  first 
report  was  from  Manila,  dated  April  10th#  Frank  Kelley,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reporter,  had  interviewed  a  refugee  from  Baguio,  Brother  Alfonsus, 
who  stated  he  believed  that  no  Americans,  at  the  time  he  left,  remained  in 
Baguio*  He  then  stated  that  six  Americans  were  killed  on  March  15th,  when 
Notre  Dame  Hospital  was  wrecked  by  bombs#  The  other  information  we  had 
received  was  an  Associated  Press  report  from  Manila  under  date  of  April  15th# 
This  quoted  Dr#  Fernando  D.  Manalo,  head  of  the  Notre  Dame  Hospital,  who  was 
at  the  time  in  Manila  after  having  escaped  from  Baguio#  Dr#  .Manalo  confirmed 
the  death  of  these  Americans  and  specifically  mentioned  "Mrs*  Rodgers....... 

wife  of  the  first  Protestant  missionary  in  the  Philippines*" 

We  did  not  wish  to  send  out  notices  from  this  Office,  regarding 
these  news  releases,  until  we  had  confirmation  from  the  Philippines#  Last 
week  we  had  sent  a  radiogram  to  Rev*  Ernest  J.  Frei ,  Acting  Mission  Treasurer, 
asking  confirmation  of  these  news  items*.  We  do  not  know  whether  Frances’ 
radiogram  was  a  reply  or  whether  it  had  been  sent  before  our  inquiry  was 
received.  We  ought  to  receive  a  letter  very  soon,  giving  more  details# 

We  had  so  hoped  that  Mrs*  Rodgers  would  be  permitted  to  return 
to  the  United  States  with  Frances#  Yet  we  know  if  death  had  to  come,  she 
would  wish  it  to  be  in  Baguio  so  that  she  might  rest  there  with  her  beloved 
husband,  and  also  that  she  might  be  in  the  place  which  they  both  loved  so 
dearly#  She  served  the  Filipino  people  in  a  marvelous  way  and  also  served 
the  American  community  in  Manila  and  Baguio  in  a  very  particular  way.  She 
will  be  missed  and  yet  her  memory  will  remain  to  cheer  and  to  encourage 
those  who  come  after  her# 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  L.  Hooper 
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The  Hill  School 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 

James  I.  Wendell.  Head  Master 

February  1,  1943. 

To  our  Alumni  and  the  Parents  of  our  Boys: 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  letter,  I  want  to  convey  to  the  alumni  and  our  parents  the 
greetings  of  the  School,  and  our  appreciation  of  your  generous  help  which  resulted  in  so  fine  a 
new  boy  enrollment,  the  largest  in  memory. 

These  are  challenging  times  to  the  School.  Today  we  have  a  priceless  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  our  value  in  education  and  whether  or  not  we  are  worthy  of  continued  public  support. 
Schools  can  no  longer  concentrate  primarily  on  the  all-round  preparation  of  their  boys  for  college. 
The  emphasis  now  and  in  the  future  must  be  placed  on  those  deeper  character  qualities  of  per¬ 
severance,  fidelity  and  endurance.  This  is  our  real  task  in  education  today  as  we  view  it  at  The 
Hill. 

Surely,  education  at  the  secondary  school  level  was  never  more  important.  For  many  boys 
it  will  be  their  only  experience  away  from  home  before  entering  military  service.  Many  parents 
have  recognized  this  fact  and  have  come  to  the  belief  that  it  is  better  to  give  their  boys  this  vital 
experience  and  training  in  the  boarding  school,  even  at  some  sacrifice,  than  to  hold  them  at  home 
and  to  speculate  on  their  chances  of  going  on  into  college  from  their  local  schools. 

Fo>  members  of  our  present  Fifth  Form  who  will  become  eighteen  years  of  age  between  Jan¬ 
uary  1  and  December  31, 1943,  as  well  as  for  new  boys,  we  shall  provide  an  accelerated  course 
which  will  enable  them  to  graduate  six  months  in  advance  of  the  usual  date  of  June  15,  1944. 
The  Sixth  Form  Year  for  this  group  will  begin  on  June  1  and  end  December  15,  the  date  of  gradu¬ 
ation.  The  first  semester  will  end  September  1.  The  second  semester  will  begin  on  September  16. 
Boys  fiom  othei  schools,  where  such  a  plan  is  not  possible,  who  would  like  to  finish  their  second¬ 
ary  school  course  before  entering  the  Service,  will  be  accepted  for  this  program  if  their  credits 
ai  e  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  qualify  for  our  Sixth  Form.  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  School 

who  desire  further  information  relative  to  this  program,  max  secure  it  bv  addressing  a  letter  to 
the  Head  Master.  '  ' 

Our  boys,  today,  realize  full  well  the  seriousness  of  the  present  situation  and  the  sacrifices 
they  must  make  to  bring  the  present  conflict  to  an  end.  They  are  not  unaware  of  the  long  hard 
years  ahead  after  the  peace,  with  its  burdensome  taxes,  and  the  part  that  they  must  play  in  the 
difficult  task  of  reconstruction  and  the  laying  of  a  foundation  for  a  better  world.  Their  task  is  a 
c  allenging  one,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  That  they  will  meet  it  boldly  and  courageously, 

I  am  confident,  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  they  will  prove  themselves  in  everv  way  to  be 
acceptable  men. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


MR.  ROLFE  AND  HIS  COLLEAGUES 

An  informal  group  in  the  Masters’  Club  ( 1928 )  including  Mr.  Sheppard, 
Pop  Turner,  Mr.  Rolfe,  Dr.  Lester,  Mr.  Hitner,  Dr.  Warnock, 

and  Mr.  Lavertu. 
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ALFRED  GROSVENOR  ROLFE 

By  Isaac  Thomas,  ’05 


Mr.  Rolfe  died  at  his  home  in  Concord,  Mass.,  on 
Sunday  night,  June  7th,  the  week-end  of  The  Hill 
Commencement.  This  news,  spreading  to  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  School  everywhere  during  the  following 
week,  saddened  more  hearts  and  brought  more  sorrow 
to  Hill  people  throughout  the  world  than  any  event 
since  Professor’s  death  in  1911.  This  kindly,  witty, 
perennially  cheerful,  courageous,  unassuming  gentle¬ 
man,  a  school  teacher,  after  more  than  half  a  century 
of  active  service  as  instructor,  head  master,  counsellor 
to  men  and  boys,  scholar,  poet,  unrivalled  humorist, 
charming  speaker,  and  friend  to  all  the  world  he  knew, 
drew  to  himself  and  held  fast  the  deepest  affection  and 
most  loyal  friendship  ever  given  to  any  man  we  have 
known.  It  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
he  was  the  most  popular,  most  widely  known,  and 
best  beloved  school  man  of  his  generation  in  America. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  hard  to  tell  adequately  be¬ 
cause  all  the  fine  and  great  qualities  that  made  him 
unique,  and  raised  him  above  imitation  and  put  him 
beyond  the  category  of  ordinary  men,  evade  definition 
and  defy  description.  It  may  well  be  that  much  of  his 
charm  and  personal  magnetism,  his  priceless  ability  to 
tell  a  story  better  than  anyone  else  could  tell  it,  the 
felicity  and  accuracy  of  his  language,  the  lucid  beauty 
of  his  prose  and  the  music  of  his  verse,  came  from  long 
years  of  teaching  the  ancient  Greek  classics,  and  of 
steeping  his  mind  in  the  noblest  traditions  of  English 
literature.  Whatever  the  sources  and  origins  of  his 
intellectual  vigor,  his  powers  of  expression,  and  the 
ever-growing,  ever-mellowing  charm  of  his  personality, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  lasting,  ennobling  impres¬ 
sion  he  quietly  made  on  generation  after  generation  of 
Hill  boys  and  men. 

It  was  quite  characteristic  of  his  unconquerable 
spirit  that  he  took  up  the  study  of  Spanish  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  enjoyed  it  tremendously,  and  made  rapid 
progress  in  learning  it.  Among  his  scrap-books  and 
memorabilia  is  a  long  series  of  exercises,  written  out 
carefully  and  firmly,  translating  English  sentences  in¬ 
to  Spanish. 

For  years  Hill  alumni  returning  to  the  old  School 
had  told  Mr.  Rolfe  that  he  had  not  changed  or  grown 
older.  “Well,”  he  would  answer,  “that  is  what  they 
used  to  say  about  the  mummy  of  Rameses  II.  ‘Old 
man,  you  haven’t  changed  a  bit  in  the  last  two  thou¬ 
sand  years’.”  He  was  never  sick,  and  there  was  little 
indication  of  failing  strength  until  a  year  ago,  when 
he  had  to  spend  the  Christmas  vacation  in  the  In¬ 
firmary:  in  January  he  went  home  and  remained  in 
Concord  all  winter.  With  the  first  signs  of  winter’s 
ending  his  thoughts  turned  to  The  Hill  again;  he 
longed  to  see  once  more  the  spring  of  the  year  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  returned,  accordingly,  in  April,  and 
lived  in  an  apartment  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  East 
Wing,  in  the  same  rooms  where  for  many  years  he  had 
taught  Greek  to  Hill  boys  who  are  now  old  men. 

He  had  his  desire  —  to  be  at  least  for  part  of  the 
Spring  Term  at  the  place  most  rich  for  him  in  memo¬ 
ries  of  more  than  half  a  century.  In  May  he  revised 
his  will,  distributed  to  his  closest  friends  various  treas¬ 


ures — cherished  books  and  the  like — and  got  ready 
for  his  last  journey  back  to  New  England,  a  trip  made 
uneventfully,  in  company  of  one  of  his  colleagues 
once  a  student  of  his  and  always  a  devoted  admirer  of 
him  and  his  great  qualities. 

He  had  been  at  The  Hill  since  1890,  and  had  never 
been  absent  except  for  vacations  and  alumni  trips,  un¬ 
til  he  went  home  to  die.  He  lived  in  and  for  The 
Hill.  The  School  was  the  very  core  and  center  of  his 
life  from  the  time  he  came  here,  after  a  year’s  travel  in 
Europe  fifty-two  years  ago,  until  the  night  last  June 
when  he  fell  asleep,  still  dreaming  and  imagining,  be¬ 
fore  he  went,  that  he  was  holding  classes  and  prepar¬ 
ing  his  boys  for  their  final  examinations. 

No  one  else  has  ever  served  the  School  so  long.  No 
one  has  taught  with  greater  genius  than  he.  Surely  no 
one  has  been  more  beloved  or  better  appreciated  by  so 
many  Hill  people. 

Mr.  Rolfe  left  to  the  Library  his  scrap-books  and 
records  and  all  manner  of  mementoes,  gathered  and 
kept  through  the  years  from  about  1873,  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Ayer  High  School  in  Massachusetts,  until  the 
recent  past.  A  review  of  these  varied  remembrances, 
preserved  in  print  and  writing  and  pictures,  newspaper 
clippings,  programs,  letters,  and  school  or  college  pub¬ 
lications,  brings  vividly  before  the  imagination  the  life 
of  an  age,  a  world,  a  generation  now  gone  beyond  the 
recall  of  all  but  a  very  few.  It  is  as  far  away  from 
present-day  readers  as  Grant’s  administration  or 
Cleveland’s  first  election.  When  Mr.  Rolfe  was  young 
Edwin  Booth  was  appearing  on  the  stage,  Josef  Hoff¬ 
man  was  a  child  prodigy,  Patti  was  singing  and  Pad¬ 
erewski  was  the  greatest  living  pianist,  rather  than 
Prime  Minister.  Bronson  Alcott  was  alive  in  Con¬ 
cord,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  lectured  at  Amherst 
in  Mr.  Rolfe’s  college  days.  Sometimes  of  late  years, 
at  English  Club  meetings,  Mr.  Rolfe  told  funny  stor¬ 
ies  of  the  great  men  of  Concord,  and  of  the  eccentric 
and  picturesque,  not  to  say  bizarre,  characters  who 
seemed  to  assemble  and  thrive  in  that  little  town  in 
Massachusetts  where  the  Rolfe  family  had  settled  and 
remained.  Mr.  Rolfe  grew  up  in  a  world  of  great  men, 
prodigious  scholars,  quaint  characters,  and  nationally 
famous  figures.  He  appraised  them  all  in  his  own  way, 
he  gleaned  much  from  them  in  his  own  fashion,  and 
he  saw  always  what  was  true  and  genuine  about  them, 
without  being  over-awed  or  losing  his  genius  for  de¬ 
tecting  and  mocking  whatever  was  ridiculous  or  bom¬ 
bastic  or  hypocritical. 

Alfred  Grosvenor  Rolfe  was  born  at  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  on  August  4th,  1860,  and  lived  to  be  nearly 
eighty-two.  His  first  memories  were  of  Ayer,  Mass., 
where  he  attended  the  Public  Schools  and  High  School. 
Not  many  years  ago  he  wrote  a  number  of  brief 
sketches  of  some  of  the  notable  characters  of  that  vil¬ 
lage  as  he  remembered  them.  Once  he  acted  in  a  bur¬ 
lesque  show  given,  by  the  alumni  association  of  the 
Ayer  High  School,  and  won  much  praise  from  the  local 
newspaper.  He  finished  his  preparation  for  college  at 
the  Chauncy-Hall  School  in  Boston,  where  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  speaker  and  student.  He  was  by  na- 
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ture  and  instinct  and  training  an  excellent  scholar, 
from  his  earliest  years  until  the  end  of  his  long  life. 
He  won  the  Porter  Prize  for  the  best  entrance  exami¬ 
nation  at  Amherst  in  September,  1878,  the  Bertram 
Latin  Scholarship  of  $100.00  in  his  senior  year,  and 
many  other  awards  for  high  scholastic  achievement, 
including  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

His  career  at  Amherst  was  significant  and  impor¬ 
tant.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  his  day  as 
an  undergraduate,  without  being  conspicuous  as  an 
athlete.  The  somewhat  fragmentary  records  we  have 
of  his  undergraduate 
days  indicate  that  he 
was  even  then  in  de¬ 
mand  as  a  debater 
and  speaker.  He  at¬ 
tended  D.  K.  E.  con¬ 
ferences  in  behalf  of 
the  Amherst  Chapter 
of  that  Fraternity,  he 
was  Grove  Orator  at 
his  Commencement, 
and  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  where  college 
men  assembled  social¬ 
ly,  he  was  not  only 
one  of  the  speakers 
but  also  the  official 
pianist.  He  acted  as 
Toas  tmaster  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Sigma 
Chapter  of  D.  K.  E. 
at  Amherst  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1887  —  whence  it 
is  plain  that  he  began 
early  to  be  recognized 
as  an  able  master  of 
ceremonies.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  verita¬ 
ble  prince  of  after- 
dinner  speakers  all 
through  h  i  s  career. 

Among  Amherst  and 
Hill  alumni,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  was  for 
years  the  best  known 
and  most  sought  after 
speaker  who  ever  en¬ 
livened  their  gather¬ 
ings.  Such  was  his 
fame  as  a  witty  orator 
that  he  was  invited  many  times  to  great  occasions  out¬ 
side  school  and  college,  like  the  annual  banquets  of  the 
Scotch  Irish  Society  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Society  of  Philadelphia.  His  presence  at  Hill 
alumni  dinners  invariably  guaranteed  a  big  attend¬ 
ance  ;  he  never  failed  or  wearied  an  audience. 

After  his  graduation  from  Amherst  in  1882  he 
taught  various  subjects  at  the  Black  Hall  School  at 
Lyme,  Connecticut;  at  the  Cushing  Academy,  Ash- 
burnham ;  at  Williston  Academy,  and  finally  at  Grey- 
lock  Institute  near  Williamstown,  Mass.  The  latter 
school  closed  in  1889,  and  Mr.  Rolfe  then  took  a  year 
for  travel  and  study.  Many  humorous  stories  came 
out  of  his  memories  of  the  seven  years  of  teaching 
which  preceded  his  advent  at  The  Hill.  Sometimes, 
too,  he  talked  about  his  year  of  travel  in  1889  and 


1890,  when  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  Europe,  studied  for 
a  while  at  Berlin,  and  took  particular  pleasure  in  the 
weeks  he  spent  in  Greece  and  the  trips  he  made  around 
the  Aegean  Sea.  Sometimes  he  waxed  eloquent,  as 
only  he  could,  when  he  recalled  the  changing  lights 
and  shadows  and  the  brilliant  sunsets,  the  green  is¬ 
lands  and  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  as  he  saw 
them  in  the  spring  of  1890.  He  never  liked  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  though  they  often  seemed  funny  to  him.  Years 
after  his  Berlin  experiences,  when  an  exchange  teacher 
from  Germany  was  resident  at  The  Hill,  the  Faculty 

Reading  Club,  which 
Mr.  Rolfe  organized 
in  1907,  invited  the 
foreigner  to  attend 
their  weekly  sessions. 
As  a  result,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the 
1913-1914  record  of 
readings:  “Dr.  Sey- 
ffert  was  an  occasion¬ 
al,  unwelcome  read¬ 
er.” 

From  September, 
1890,  until  May,  1942, 
Mr.  Rolfe  was  one  of 
the  great  characters 
and  important  person¬ 
alities  in  the  life  of 
The  Hill.  He  and 
John  Meigs,  totally 
different  and  dispa¬ 
rate  characters,  work¬ 
ed  together  with  few 
disagreements  until 
Professor’s  death. 
Each  had  the  deep  re¬ 
spect  and  true  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  other,  and 
together  with  Mr. 
Sweeney,  Mrs.  John, 
and  several  others 
they  made  a  peerless 
team.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Rolfe  roused  Profes¬ 
sor’s  displeasure  by 
an  entirely  innocent 
but  unfortunate  dis¬ 
play  of  apparent  lev¬ 
ity.  Usually  they 
worked  in  harmony,  and  when  death  very  suddenly  re¬ 
moved  the  great  Head  Master  who  built  the  School, 
no  one  but  Mr.  Rolfe  was  seriously  considered  as  his 
immediate  successor. 

As  Head  Master  Mr.  Rolfe  had  a  supremely  difficult 
job,  and  it  worried  him.  Much  well-meant  advice 
came  to  him  from  different  quarters,  each  item  being 
completely  contradictory  to  all  the  others,  and  most 
of  them  incompatible  with  any  realistic  view  of  the 
situation.  He  had  unlimited  responsibility  and  sharp¬ 
ly  limited  authority.  Usually  he  sought  Mr.  Sweeney’s 
advice  and  if  the  weather  was  warm  these  two  used  to 
go  out  on  the  West  Lawn,  sit  there  under  a  tree,  smok¬ 
ing  cigarettes  (then  forbidden),  and  talk  till  far  into 
the  morning,  or  until  a  course  of  action  had  been 
agreed  upon.  Once  when  he  was  particularly  troubled, 
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and  dreaded  what  the  next  week  might  bring  forth,  he 
remarked  hopefully  to  Mr.  Sweeney,  “Well,  maybe  be¬ 
fore  this  comes  up  we’ll  be  dead  and  won’t  have  to  set¬ 
tle  it.”  He  hated  being  Head  Master,  and  turned  over 
the  authority  just  as  soon  as  he  could,  with  unfeigned 
dee.  Once  again,  in  1921-1922,  he  served  as  Head  for 
most  of  the  year,  but  that  time  with  far  more  assur¬ 
ance  and  with  far  less  worry.  As  a  matter  of  record, 
he  was,  as  memory  now  reviews  the  facts,  a  good  Head 
Master  in  most  respects.  He  always  made  the  claim 
that  he  was  the  only  Head  Master  who  ever  stayed  at 
The  Hill  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Rolfe  learned  much  from  the  Greeks,  as  was 
natural,  and  one  lesson  was  the  wisdom  of  having  ath¬ 
letic  interests  and  ability  as  well  as  intellectual  en¬ 
thusiasm.  He  was,  in  his  day,  a  good  baseball  player. 
While  he  was  at  the  Black  Hall  School  he  pitched  for 
the  school  team  against  New  London,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  comment  says  that  “the  game  was  lost  largely 
through  the  inability  of  the  New  London  players  to 
hit  Rolfe.”  He  played  on  The  Hill  nines,  too,  in  those 
happy  years  when  school  teams  were  made  up  from 
faculty  and  student  body  alike.  On  one  notable  oc¬ 
casion,  in  1894,  while  he  was  in  England,  he  played 
with  John  Safford,  then  a  member  of  The  Hill  faculty, 
and  a  group  of  other  Americans,  and  some  English¬ 
men,  in  an  exhibition  game  at  Rugby.  That  time  he 
caught  and  John  Safford  pitched,  and  their  team  won 
15-10.  The  English  newspaper’s  description  of  that 
game,  saved  in  a  scrap-book,  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  pieces  of  writing  ever  preserved  to  posterity, 
ft  was  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Rolfe  enjoyed,  too. 

No  one  old  or  young  at  The  Hill  ever  followed  the 
School’s  teams  and  their  fortunes  more  appreciatively 
than  Mr.  Rolfe.  The  Saturday  before  he  left  for  home 
last  spring  he  went  out  and  watched  the  baseball 
game.  For  many  years  he  enjoyed  and  played  a  good 
game  of  tennis,  but  for  the  last  twenty  or  more  years 
his  favorite  athletic  pastime  was  golf,  which  he  took 
up  about  1900.  Up  to  two  years  ago  he  and  Mr.  Imer 
were  out  nearly  every  clear  day,  making  the  round  of 
the  School  course  at  least  once  an  afternoon. 

When  one  reviews  the  activities  in  which  Mr.  Rolfe 
excelled,  the  range  of  his  interests  appears  remarkable. 
He  established  and  kept  alive  a  Faculty  Reading  Club 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  old  book  recording  the 
things  read  and  the  readers  is  an  interesting  memo¬ 
randum  of  past  years,  when  Mr.  Sloane,  Mr.  Bement, 
Mr.  Pine,  Mr.  Detmers,  Mr.  Judson,  and  later  on 
others,  met  with  him  every  Friday  night  to  read  all 
sorts  of  English  Literature  from  Shakespeare  to  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay.  Then,  too,  he  founded  and  in¬ 
spired  and  fostered  the  still  flourishing  English  Club, 
which  is  made  up  of  under-graduates  and  faculty — one 
of  the  best  organizations  in  the  School.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  autumn  term  of  1941  he  led  prayers  and  presid¬ 
ed  at  school  meetings  on  numerous  occasions,  always 
with  distinction  and  natural  ease  and  effectiveness.  He 
made  out  and  corrected  for  many  years  the  General 
Information  Tests  which  used  to  rouse  great  interest 
among  the  students.  From  these  tests  he  once  as¬ 
sembled  the  material  for  an  excellent  article  published 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  “What  Do  Boys 
Know?” 

Mr.  Rolfe’s  contributions  to  The  Hill,  and  to  all  of 
us  who  have  taught  or  studied  here  in  his  time,  are  in¬ 
numerable  and  invaluable  and  beyond  the  possibility 


of  computing.  First,  perhaps,  must  be  considered  his 
teaching.  All  those  who  read  the  Anabasis  and  the 
Iliad  with  him  as  their  mentor,  interpreter,  and  guide, 
would  agree  that  his  methods  were  unique,  unpredic¬ 
table,  and  inevitably  interesting.  He  could  rivet  a 
boy’s  attention  to  the  topic  in  hand  with  a  joke  or  a 
quip  or  a  perfectly  appropriate  quotation  from  some 
poet  or  humorist,  or,  better  still,  with  one  of  his  own 
spontaneous  witticisms.  It  was  always  dangerous  in 
his  classes  to  come  in  unprepared,  or  to  offer  an  awk¬ 
ward,  ill-considered  translation  or  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion.  The  lightning  of  his  wit  always  struck  the  poor 
victim  with  devastating  effect — but  somehow  he  could 
always  wing  you  without  hurting.  He  had  a  fine  in¬ 
stinct  for  being  interesting,  no  matter  what  his  subject 
matter  might  be.  He  was  completely  unconventional 
and  properly  scornful  of  the  solemn,  pretentious,  often 
ridiculous  theories  and  systems  pompously  paraded  by 
modern  educators  of  the  Columbia  Teachers’  College 
kind.  It  is  good  to  think  of  the  pious  shams  and  hypo¬ 
critical,  preposterous  fakes  he  laughed  out  of  court 
ever  and  again. 

He  could  be  serious  too.  Some  of  us  who  were  in 
the  class  of  1905  remember  a  morning  after  a  Sixth 
Form  Dance  when  he  paid  his  respects  to  certain  boys 
who  had  thrown  things  out  of  their  windows  at  the 
Sixth  Formers  and  their  girls  the  night  before  as  they 
strolled  about  the  grounds.  His  anger,  so  seldom 
aroused,  blazed  at  the  idea  of  any  discourtesy  to  guests 
of  the  School — especially  girls — and  he  told  us  what 
he  thought  of  the  scoundrels  who  could  perpetrate 
such  infamous  and  disgraceful  deeds  at  a  school  like 
The  Hill.  His  blasting,  excoriating,  scalding  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  miscreants  who  had  so  betrayed  their 
school  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  diatribes  any  of 
us  ever  heard,  mild  and  gentle  as  he  was ;  he  was  also 
utterly  intolerant  and  impatient  of  any  injustice  or 
lack  of  chivalry  and  sportsmanship.  No  man  ever 
had  higher,  finer,  nobler  ideals  of  justice  and  fair  play 
and  right,  and  none  ever,  except  John  Meigs,  could  so 
swiftly  annihilate  with  a  few  winged  words  any  poor 
wretch  who  had  been  mean  or  treacherous  or  guilty  of 
unworthy  conduct.  Once,  after  an  outburst  of  irate 
eloquence  he  said,  “I  guess  I’m  even-tempered  all 
right,  I’m  always  mad.” 

A  second  definitely  great  contribution  to  The  Hill 
was  made  by  Mr.  Rolfe  in  the  songs  he  wrote  for  the 
School.  A  search  through  our  song  book,  and  through 
the  little  volume,  “Mr.  Rolfe  of  The  Hill,”  edited  by 
Dr.  Boyd  Edwards,  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that 
almost  every  Hill  School  song  in  existence  was  written 
by  Mr.  Rolfe.  Some  of  these  lyrics  are  still  in  use, 
some  are  buried  in  the  pages  of  school  history,  but  our 
school  songs,  some  of  them  very  good  indeed,  are  near¬ 
ly  all  his.  Of  course,  we  make  one  notable  exception, 
“A  Thousand  Hands  Have  Labored  Long,”  written  by 
Russell  Bowie,  one  of  Mr.  Rolfe’s  students  and  friends, 
to  whom  is  paid  an  exquisitely  charming  tribute  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  “The  Fun  and  Happiness  of  School 
Life,”  a  paper  printed  in  “Mr.  Rolfe  of  The  Hill.” 

For  more  than  forty  years  Mr.  Rolfe  has  been  call¬ 
ed  on  for  occasional  verse  at  all  kinds  of  school  events. 
With  amazing  skill  and  with  fertile  ingenuity  he  has 
always  produced  something  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
The  list  of  his  poems,  written  for  especial  events,  is 
imposing,  and  the  quality  of  this  verse  is  surprisingly 
good.  He  never  failed  to  rise  to  occasions,  though  he 
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often  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  his  results.  No 
Literary  Club  Banquet,  or  other  similar  undergrad¬ 
uate  affair,  ever  took  place  without  him  and  his  speech, 
and  always  his  clever  rhymes  or  brief  speeches  some¬ 
how  graced  and  distinguished  the  occasion  he  was  cele¬ 
brating. 

One  of  his  happiest  inspirations  took  permanent 
form  when  he  wrote  the  noble  hymn,  number  2  in  the 
School  Hymnal,  “For  All  Thy  Bounty,”  set  to  the 
music  of  the  old  Russian  National  Anthem.  At  least 
once  a  month,  or  more  often,  this  grand  spiritual  song 
is  used,  in  Chapel.  As  long  as  we  sing  God’s  praise  in 
Alumni  Chapel,  Mr.  Rolfe’s  inspiring  canticle  will  be 
sung  by  Hill  boys. 

Another  contribution  Mr.  Rolfe  made  to  The  Hill 
was,  like  so  many  of  his  gifts  and 
good  deeds,  never  generally  known. 

It  was  he  who  suggested  the  School 
motto,  “Whatsoever  Things  Are 
True,”  and  he  helped  in  designing 
the  school  seal  on  which  the  motto 
appears.  Professor  and  Mrs.  John 
cast  about  in  mind  for  the  right  in¬ 
scription  to  go  with  the  seal,  and 
when  Mr.  Rolfe  offered  this  verse 
his  suggestion  was  immediately  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  was  like  him  to  choose 
this  text,  for  he  was  the  soul  of 
candor  and  honesty,  he  cherished 
truth-telling  above  most  virtues, 
and  he  scorned  all  that  was  dishon¬ 
est  or  unfair  or  hypocritical,  with 
deep  scorn. 

A  Hill  man  looking  back  over  the 
history  of  The  Hill  finds  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  the  School,  and  all 
its  characteristic  ways  and  customs  and  life,  without 
the  things  Mr.  Rolfe  built  into  it  in  abundant  measure. 
One  looks  for  him  still,  in  Chapel,  sitting  over  to  the 
left  side  back  of  the  pillars,  or  in  the  pulpit,  reading 
the  Scripture  in  a  clear  strong  voice,  and  praying  the 
brief,  beautiful  prayers  he  offered  with  such  natural 
sincerity.  One  sees  him  again  in  the  front  row  of 
Memorial  Hall  at  the  Thanksgiving  Show,  where  he 
went  because  of  increasing  hardness  of  hearing,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  enjoying  burlesques  and  parodies  and  local 
hits  of  the  show.  It  seems  as  if  he  must  be  here 
somewhere,  as  if  at  any  moment  he  might  walk  in  to 
an  English  Club  meeting,  or  Morning  Exercises.  For 
the  older  generation,  those  who  knew  him  longest, 
something  of  the  light  and  gaiety  and  “grace  of  a  day 
that  is  dead”  has  gone  with  him  from  the  world  for¬ 
ever.  But  he  lived  out  a  long,  happy  life,  he  grew  old 
cheerfully,  he  kept  his  faculties  undimmed,  and  at  last 
“ceased  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain,”  leaving  to 
all  who  knew  him  radiant  memories  of  golden  years 
filled  with  friendship,  honor,  and  unaffected  goodness, 
leavened  with  the  exquisite  “Attic  salt”  of  wit  and 
humor  and  charm. 

Not  all  the  things  Mr.  Rolfe  wrote  were  limited  to 
the  affairs  of  the  School.  In  1935  he  published  “Songs 
of  Saints  and  Sinners,”  a  collection  of  verse  which  grew 
out  of  Old  Testament  rhymes  he  had  written  for  his 
Bible  classes.  The  subtle  touches,  ingenious  rhymes, 
and  insinuating  puns  of  some  of  the  best  lines  in  these 
songs  are  as  clever  and  successful  as  anything  in  his 


many  humorous  writings.  In  “Adam  and  Eve” 
find  the  snaky  tongue  addressing  Eve : 

“Morning,”  said  the  serpent. 

“Thought  I’d  make  a  call. 

Summer’s  almost  over; 

Soon  will  come  the  fall.” 

Speaking  of  apples,  the  First  Lady  says: 

“Well,”  said  Eve,  “I’d  eat  ’em, 

But  Adam  won’t  do  it. 

He  says  the  apple 

Is  forbidden  fruit.” 

And  thus  it  goes  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  Jonah 
and  his  three  days  and  nights  “inside  the  whale’s  anat¬ 
omy,”  where  “he  couldn’t  seem  to  find  the  critter’s 

lights.” 

The  Christopher  Publishing 
House,  of  Boston,  published  both 
“Songs  of  Saints  and  Sinners”  and 
“A  Little  Book  of  Charades” 
(1937),  which  is  also  very  clever! 
and  entertaining. 

Years  ago,  when  Greek  was  still 
studied  in  school  and  college,  Mr. 
Rolfe  edited  the  Fifth  Book  of  the 
Anabasis  for  sight  reading.  \ye 
used  it  in  1903  and  1904  at  The 
Hill,  but  it  was  not  widely  known. 
This  small  book  gave  evidence  of 
Mr.  Rolfe’s  accurate  scholarship 
and  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
Greek. 

The  best  treasure-house  of  Mr. 
Rolfe’s  writings  is  “Mr.  Rolfe  of 
The  Hill,”  published  in  1928.  The 
type  used  in  this  book,  its  general 
appearance  and  arrangement,  leave  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  some  material  was  used  which  was  too 
ephemeral  in  its  appeal  to  deserve  inclusion.  In  spite 
of  all  that,  there  are  in  this  volume  gorgeous  bits  of 
writing,  both  serious  and  light,  which  no  one  who  ap¬ 
preciates  Mr.  Rolfe  would  give  up.  His  papers  on 
“Professor,”  “Teachers  Three,”  “The  Fun  and  Hap¬ 
piness  of  School  Life,”  and  the  Mrs.  Letherhed  series 
are  sui  generis.  No  one  else  could  have  written  them, 
or  “My  Wife,”  but  Mr.  Rolfe.  His  picture  of  a  de¬ 
serted  New  England  village,  with  the  title  “And  I 
Have  Seen  My  Carcassone”  has  several  of  the  loveliest, 
most  beautiful  paragraphs  he  ever  wrote. 

As  a  speaker  he  was  almost  unique.  He  had  a  few 
simple  rules  for  dealing  with  audiences  which  he  al¬ 
ways  kept.  One  was  to  stop  while  the  listeners  were 
still  eager  to  hear  more.  “Be  brief”  was  his  first  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  second  was  to  watch  for  inattention  or 
wandering  minds,  and  if  there  was  the  slightest  sign 
of  either,  to  hurl  a  few  verbal  bombs,  tell  a  story,  or 
crack  a  joke,  then  quit.  On  several  occasions  he  was 
more  than  usually  inspired  and  inspiring.  One  night 
in  the  autumn  term,  several  years  ago,  he  spoke  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Masters’  Club.  He  had  no 
formal  topic,  but  simply  gave  a  chapter  from  the  un¬ 
written  book  of  his  memories  of  The  Hill.  He  began 
recalling  stories,  incidents,  jokes,  episodes,  curious 
characters  he  had  known,  and  the  longer  he  talked 
the  funnier  he  was.  In  a  half  hour  he  had  his  audience 
fairly  weak,  and  weeping  with  laughter.  He  capped  his 
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recital  with  a  story  he  had  heard  from  a  colleague 
forty  years  earlier,  then  sat  down  amid  the  most  en- 
ihusiastic  applause  that  ever  made  the  echoes  ring  in 
that  solemn  building.  He  could  and  did  make  any¬ 
thing,  even  a  humorous  story  from  an  old  joke-book, 
exquisitely  funny.  He  had  read  Artemus  Ward,  Bill 
Nye,  Mr.  Dooley,  Mark  Twain — nearly  all  they  ever 
wrote — and  came  sometimes  very  close  to  equalling 
the  best  of  them. 

There  was  something  in  his  make-up,  or  in  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  way  of  life,  which  made  him  appreciative 
of  such  poets  as  Tennyson  and  Keats  and  the  other 
Victorians.  He  used  sometimes  to  read  Longfellow 
and  Lowell  and  Bryant,  too,  at  English  Club,  especial¬ 
ly  in  recent  years.  He  did  not  scorn  simplicity  nor 
affect  the  exotic  nor  run  after  new  and  strange  gods. 
It  was  one  of  his  favorite  stunts  to  quote  a  line  of 
some  poem  and  challenge  you  to  follow  it  up  with 
the  next  line.  He  was  widely  read  in  the  greatest  lit¬ 
erature  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  England,  and  his 
memory  was  richly  stored  with  the  noblest  poetry. 

The  issues  of  the  Alumni  Bulletin  from  the  day 
it  began  on  down  to  ten  years  ago  are  full  of  things 
he  wrote.  He  received  from  alumni  and  faculty,  more 
than  any  other  Hill  character,  perhaps,  the  acclaim 
and  appreciation  and  honor  he  so  richly  deserved. 
His  place  in  our  memory  and  our  affection  is  secure. 
His  place,  too,  in  the  town  of  which  he  was  a  citizen, 
was  a  proud  one.  He  was  the  guiding  and  inspiring 
genius  of  the  College  Club  of  Pottstown,  which  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  helping  poor  boys  financially  in 
their  struggle  to  get  an  education. 

The  greatest  memorial  Mr.  Rolfe  can  ever  have  is 
the  largely  inarticulate  love  and  honor  in  which  his 
memory  will  always  be  held  by  all  Hill  men.  It  is 
fitting  and  perfectly  appropriate,  however,  that  there 
should  be  some  visible  token  and  reminder  of  him 
set  up  at  The  Hill  to  keep  before  our  eyes  and  minds 
the  bright  memory  of  what  he  was  and  meant  to  the 
School  for  fifty  years;  something,  too,  for  the  boys 
of  years  to  come  to  look  upon  with  pride  and  rever¬ 


ence.  Provision  was  made  in  his  will  for  such  a  mem¬ 
orial,  and  eventually  there  will  come  to  the  School 
from  his  estate  enough  money  10  put  a  stained-glass 
window  in  the  south  end  of  the  Chapel,  where  now  is 
the  plain  window  with  only  the  school  seal  he  helped 
create  set  in  its  center. 

Some  time  before  he  went  home  he  asked  me  if  I 
knew  the  poem  “Heraclitus.”  My  memory  of  it  was 
vague  and  unsure.  He  quoted  it  and  later  handed  it 
to  me,  written  in  his  own  hand,  on  a  card.  It  was 
prophetic  of  his  own  passing  from  our  scene,  and  of 
the  memories  he  left,  and  I  kept  it  and  I  quote  it  now 
as  the  embodiment  of  something  he  meant  to  many 
of  us. 

“They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you  were 
dead. 

They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter  tears 
to  shed, 

I  wept  as  I  remembered  how  often  you  and  I 

Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  him  down 
the  sky. 

And  now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian 
guest, 

A  handful  of  gray  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at  rest, 

Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales, 
awake ; 

For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  but  them  he  can¬ 
not  take.” 

On  Tuesday,  June  9th,  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
cemetery  at  Concord,  and  the  funeral  service  was  read 
and  conducted  by  a  former  student  and  dear  friend, 
the  Reverend  Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge,  The  Hill  1917. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  from  The  Hill,  a  little  group 
of  devoted  friends  from  among  the  alumni,  and  his 
own  near  relatives  were  there  to  pay  him  the  last 
solemn  honors.  Thus  loving  hearts  followed  him  to 
the  grave,  and  the  last  words  spoken  for  him  were 
most  fittingly  and  appropriately  said  in  the  sympathe¬ 
tic  accents  of  one  of  his  old  boys,  who  spoke  for  all 
of  us  who  knew  Mr.  Rolfe  and  loved  him  beyond  the 
usual  degree  of  human  affection. 
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OUR  ALUMNI  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 


Following  is  our  first  effort  to  supply  a 
list  of  all  alumni  in  the  services,  and  to  give 
their  particular  branch  and  rank.  We  pub¬ 
lish  this  directory  with  full  knowledge  that 
it  is  out-of-date  as  it  appears.  There  are 
undoubtedly  numerous  omissions,  and 
many  promotions  in  rank  have  occurred 
since  our  last  information  was  received. 
If  all  alumni,  parents,  or  friends  who  see 
this  list  will  please  send  in  any  corrections 
or  additions,  we  shall  be  deeply  indebted. 
For  our  civilian  readers  we  give  below  an 
interpretation  of  abbreviations  designating 
various  services.  Some  ot  these  we  have 
been  unable  to  translate  into  words,  and 
accordingly  will  also  welcome  any  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  matter.  The  Editors. 

A.A.C. — Anti-Aircraft  Corps 

A.A.R.T.C. — Anti-Aircraft  Reserve  Train¬ 
ing  Corps 

A.C. — Air  Corps 
A.D. — Armored  Division 
A.F.S. — American  Field  Service 
A. I.- — Army  Intelligence 
A.T. — Air  Transport 
C.A. — Coast  Artillery 
C.A.C. — Civilian  Air  Corps 
C.G. — Coast  Guard 

E. C. — Engineer  Corps 

F. A. — Field  Artillery 

F.A.R.T.C. — Field  Artillery  Reserve  Train¬ 
ing  Corps 

M.C. — Medical  Corps 

M.M. — Merchant  Marine 

M.P. — Military  Police 

O.C.S. — Officers’  Candidate  School 

O. D. — Ordnance  Dept. 

P. F.S. — Pre-Flight  School 

Q. M.C. — Quartermaster  Corps 

S. C. — Signal  Corps 

T. D.R. — Tank  Destroyer  Regiment 

U.  S.  ARMY 
1895  -  1914 
Col.  Guy  Kent,  ’95 
Pvt.  Keith  Spalding  (Infantry),  ’96 
(Calif.  State  Guard) 

Col.  Joseph  F.  Cottrell,  C.A.C. ,  ’01 
Major  Walter  H.  Daub,  A.C.,  ’02 
Brig.  Gen’l  William  A.  March,  ’04 
Lt.  Col.  Lewis  E.  Reigner,  F.A.,  ’04 
Col.  J.  Tracy  Hale,  Jr.  (Infantry),  ’07 
Col.  VanSantvoord  Merle-Smith,  ’07 
(overseas) 

Capt.  W.  Reginald  Wheeler,  ’07 
Lt.  Col.  Randolph  Russell,  ’08 
Col.  Herbert  H.  Vreeland,  Jr., 

F.A.R.T.C.,  ’09 

Major  Harold  D.  Saylor,  F.A.,  ’10 
Major  John  W.  Castles,  Jr.,  A.C.,  ’ll 
Major  Waldo  M.  Allen,  F.A.,  ’12 
Lt.  Col.  E.  Waldo  Emerson,  O.D.,  ’12 
Capt.  Alexander  McC.  Craighead,  M.  P., 
’13 

Lt.  Col.  Stanley  W.  Metcalf,  Q.M.C. ,  ’13 
Col.  George  W.  Perkins,  ’13 
(overseas) 

Capt,  Robert  B.  Deans,  M.P.,  ’14 
(oversea?) 


Major  Eckley  B.  Markle,  A.C.,  ’14 
Major  Robert  C.  Moffitt,  E.C.,  ’14 
Major  Dudley  A.  Pfaff,  M.C.,  ’14 

1915  -  1924 
M.  Stanley  Quay,  A.C.,  ’IS 
Major  Robert  B.  Snowden,  Jr.,  ’15 
(overseas) 

Col.  H.  Russell  Drowne,  Jr.,  C.A.,  ’16 
Major  George  C.  Fraser,  A.C.,  ’16 
Lt.  Col.  Francis  F.  Harrison,  M.C.,  ’16 
Major  Clarence  M.  Mendenhall,  Jr.,  ’16 
Col.  Frank  O.  Bowman,  ’17 
(overseas) 

Thomas  Denny,  C.A.,  ’17 

Capt.  Reeve  Hoover,  F.A.R.T.C.,  ’18 

Edward  W.  Woods,  A.C.,  ’18 

Capt.  John  Moore  Wallace,  ’19 

Corpl.  Hobart  G.  Weekes,  A.C.,  ’19 

Charles  F.  Dery,  C.A.,  ’20 

Major  Richard  W.  Weiser,  M.C.,  ’20 

Capt.  Townsend  M.  McAlpin,  A.C.,  ’21 

Capt.  Charles  M.  Taylor,  A.C.,  ’21 

Major  James  Truscott,  F.A.  ’21 

Capt.  A.  Randolph  Holladay,  A.C.,  ’22 

1st  Lt.  Jeffrey  K.  Armsby,  Q.M.C.,  ’23 

Major  Frederic  E.  Glantzberg,  ’23 

Capt.  Jervis  Langdon,  Jr.,  A.C.,  ’23 

Capt.  James  Todd,  Jr.,  ’23 

George  H.  Walker,  Jr.,  A.C.,  ’23 

Malcolm  G.  Baker,  ’24 

1st  Lt.  Charles  S.  Bowman,  A.C.,  ’24 

Lt.  Robert  Clements,  Jr.,  ’24 

Major  Mark  Hopkins,  Jr.,  A.C.,  ’24 

Pvt.  Henri  Z.  Lake,  ’24 

1st  Lt.  Henry  M.  McAleenan,  ’24 

1st  Lt.  George  R.  Newcombe,  A.C.,  ’24 

William  A.  Humphreys,  Jr.,  O.C.S. ,  ’24 

1925  -  1927 

Capt.  Walter  C.  Crawford,  F.A.,  ’25 
1st  Lt.  Richard  C.  Crisler,  A.C.,  ’25 
Capt.  William  D.  English,  Q.M.C.,  ’25 
1st  Lt.  Philip  W.  Nash,  A.C.,  ’25 
Major  John  B.  Snowden,  II,  ’25 
Major  George  Austen,  Jr.,  M.C.,  ’26 
Philip  R.  Carson,  ’26 

Corpl.  Jerome  F.  H.  Gibbs,  F.A.,  O.C.S.,  ’26 
Major  Alexander  B.  Hagner,  A.C.,  ’26 
Capt.  Donald  L.  Herbert,  E.C.,  ’26 
1st  Lt.  Donald  MacAlister,  A.C.,  ’26 
Lt.  A.  Chapin  Rogers,  (Infantry),  ’26 
1st  Lt.  Albert  C.  Shute,  A.T.,  ’26 
Capt.  William  A.  Ulman,  Jr.,  S.C.,  ’26 
Capt.  Frederick  W.  VanBuskirk,  M.C.  ’26 
(overseas) 

Pvt.  William  Wolf,  M.C.,  ’26 
Capt.  J.  Bayard  Boyle,  ’27 
Capt.  S.  Beresford  Childs,  Jr.,  M.C.,  ’27 
(overseas) 

Capt.  David  H.  Clement,  M.C.,  ’27 
Lt.  James  Vernor  Davis,  A.C.,  ’27 
John  H.  Dilks,  A.C.,  ’27 
Capt.  Shirley  C.  Fisk,  M.C.,  ’27 
(overseas) 

Corpl.  George  Baer  Hiester,  O.D.,  ’27 
1st  Lt.  Andrew  McNally,  3rd,  E.C.,  ’27 
1st  Lt.  J.  Turner  Moore,  Jr.,  A.C.,  ’27 
J.  Brooks  Nichols,  Jr.,  Q.M.C.,  ’27 
Lt.  David  B.  Sharp,  Jr.,  A.C.,  ’27 
(overseas) 

1st  Lt.  John  M.  Trainer,  Jr.,  A.C.,  ’27 
Capt.  John  M.  Walker,  M.C.,  ’27 
Major  Sydney  P.  Waud,  M.C.,  ’27 
(overseas) 

Burrell  G.  White,  Jr.,  C.A.,  ’27 


1928  -  1930 
William  L.  Burton,  II 

(overseas) 

1st  Lt.  John  B.  Crawford,  F.A.R.T.C  >2x 
Capt.  Mark  W.  Cresap,  Jr.,  ’28 
(Hdats.,  Services  of  Supply) 

Capt.  Pietro  Crespi,  ’28 
(overseas) 

Candidate  A.  Holmes  Crimmins,  E.S.R  >23 
2nd  Lt.  Dustin  Grannis,  Q.M.C.,  ’28 
1st  Lt.  C.  Russell  Griffin,  C.A.,  ’28 
1st  Lt.  C.  Bartlett  Rawson,  A.C.,  ’28 
1st  Lt.  Henry  H.  Rightor,  Jr.,  A.C.,  ’28 
1st  Lt.  Charles  LeR.  Smith,  A.C.,  ’28 
Daniel  B.  Streeter,  ’28 
Lt.  Royal  C.  Vilas,  ’28 
1st.  Lt.  Morrison  Waud,  ’28 
1st  Lt.  Douglas  B.  Weed,  ’28 
(overseas) 

Lt.  Albert  B.  Wharton,  Jr.,  ’28 

PFC  Enloe  Wilkinson,  ’28 

1st  Lt.  Charles  P.  Wofford,  M.C.,  ’28 

Edson  W.  Baumgardner,  ’29 

Miller  S.  Gaffney,  F.A.R.T.C.,  ’29 

1st  Lt.  Thomas  D.  Luckett,  E.C.,  ’29 

1st  Lt.  Morris  B.  Martin,  M.C.,  A.C.,  ’29 

Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  A.C.,  ’29 

Capt.  Arthur  N.  Sample,  Jr.,  ’29 

2nd  Lt.  Allen  H.  Wofford,  A.C.,  ’29 

Lt.  F.  Carson  Elliott,  M.C.,  ’30 

Major  A.  Jackson  Goodwin,  Jr.,  O.D.,  ’30 

Cadet  Robert  B.  Hilton,  A.C.,  ’30 

2nd  Lt.  John  L.  Roe,  Jr.,  A.C.,  ’30 

Lt.  Robert  Sewell,  Jr.,  AC.,  ’30 

John  K.  Snook  (Infantry),  ’30 

Morris  R.  Volck,  Jr.,  A.C.,  ’30 

1931  -  1932 
Capt.  Paul  W.  S.  Abt.,  ’31 
Robert  M.  Beebe,  ’31 
Gordon  C.  Buck,  O.C.S.,  ’31 
2nd  Lt.  John  N.  Castner,  C.A.,  ’31 
Charles  T.  Drummond,  ’31 
1st  Lt.  John  F.  Eisenbrey,  A.C.,  ’31 
1st  Lt.  Harry  T.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  F.A.,  ’31 
Capt.  William  H.  Harrison,  F.A.,  ’31 
Frank  M.  Howe,  Jr.,  ’31 
1st  Lt.  Arthur  L.  Keiser,  Jr.,  F.A.,  ’31 
George  M.  Kuhn,  M.P.,  ’31 
Lt.  J.  deNavarre  Macomb,  Jr.,  FA.,  ’31 
Lt.  S.  McKee  Morgan,  Jr.,  ’31 
Daniel  C.  Stewart,  Jr.,  ’31 
Augur  Towne,  O.C.S.,  ’31 
1st.  Lt.  Norton  H.  VanSicklen,  III,  A.C.,  ’31 
Peter  Klein  Wilson,  O.D.,  ’31 
Lt.  Stephen  M.  Clement,  M.C.,  ’32 
Lt.  Warren  S.  Davis,  E.C.,  ’32 
2nd  Lt.  Neil  H.  Dunn,  Jr.,  A.C.,  ’32 
James  F.  Hallman,  ’32 
Sgt.  Lee  E.  Harriman,  C.A.,  ’32 
J.  Lee  Hartman,  II,  ’32 
2nd  Lt.  Thomas  J.  Kingsford,  A.C.,  ’32 
David  W.  Lamb  (Remount),  ’32 
Lt.  Brooke  M.  Lessig,  ’32 
Lt.  William  H.  Morgan,  A.C.,  ’32 
Lt.  Richard  S.  Morrow,  A.C.,  ’32 
Lt.  Eugene  Munger,  Jr.,  A.C.  ’32 
Capt.  Frederick  M.  O’Neill,  A.C.,  ’32 
1st  Lt.  Richard  G.  Park,  3rd,  T.D.R. ,  *32 
2nd  Lt.  Robert  J.  Shallenberger,  T.D.R.)  3 
1st  Lt.  Alan  L.  Smith,  M.C.,  ’32 
Capt.  K.  Evans  Van  Buskirk,  M.  C.,  ’32 
Edward  A.  Wilcox,  ’32 


I4I4-88I4.  -  The  Board  made  record  of  the  death  on  October  7,  I9I4J4, 

in  San  Bruno,  California,  of  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Soldon,  who 
spent^moro  than  forty  years  in  missionary  service  in  the  John  G. 

Kerr  Hospital  of  Canton  and  in  other  related  work  in  South  China, 
serving  under  tho  Board  during  this  entire  period  in  an  honorary 
and  affiliated  capacity*  Dr*  and  Mrs*  Soldon  wore  retired  from 
active  service  on  February  10,  1932*  but  remained  in  Canton  until 
1938#  After  their  arrival  in  tho  United  States,  on  their  way  from 
tho  West  to  tho  East  Coast,  Dr*  S el den  died  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  on 
June  16,  1938#  Mrs*  Soldon  since  then  has  lived  in  California, 
doing  all  manner  of  kindly  deeds  to  those  in  need,  especially  tho 
Chinese  in  her  vicinity,  until  ill  health  overcame  her,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  ’’lay  her  burdens  down*0 

Gertrude  Thwing  was  born  December  29,  I869,  in 
Saccarappa,  Westbrook,  Maine,  where  her  father,  the  Rev*  Dr* 

Edward  Rays  on  Thwing,  a  well  -known  minister  and  author,  was  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church*  In  I876,  the  family  moved  to 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  where,  after  private  study  at  homo,  Gertrude 
entered  Pratt  Institute*  She  was  a  conscientious  student  witii 
definite  artistic  ability*  Her  paintings  of  the  heads  of  babies 
and  angels  had  a  particular  appeal  and  beauty.  She  had  a  sweet 
contralto  voice,  played  tho  organ,  was  a  student  of  the  Bible,  and 
wanted  from  her  early  youth  to  be  a  missionary  to  China.  With  that 
aim  in  view,  she  and  her  mother  studied  Chinese  with  a  Chinese 
instructor,  she  taught  a  class  in  a  Chinese  Sunday  school,  and  had 
a  class  of  girls  in  tho  Sunday  School  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  which  she  was  a  member* 

On  September  27,  1892,  Miss  Thwing  sailed  for  China  with 
her  parents,  and  with  her  brother  and  his  wife,  with  whom  she  was 
to  be  associated  in  Presbyterian  Mission  work.  The  family  arrived 
at  Canton  late  in  October  and  spent  a  short  time  there*  Then 
Gertrude  and  her  brother.  Reverend  Edward  W*  Thwing,  and  his  wife 
were  sent  to  a  station  just  opened  at  Kanghau,  in  the  Hakka  region  j 
on  the  North  River,  more  than  200  miles  from  Canton. 

On  May  2,  1893*  word  of  the  illness  of  her  mother  came, 
and  Gertrude  was  taken  by  clipper  boat  to  Canton.  Here  she  found 
her  mother  seriously  ill  with  typho-malarial  fever.  Her  father 
was  succumbing  to  the  same  disease;  he  died  on  May  9,  I893.  Ton 
days  later  her  mother  died.  Very  shortly  after  this  double  loss, 
Gertrude,  herself,  was  stricken  with  the  samo  illness  and  suffered 
for  months.  After  her  recovery,  she  returned  to  America  for  a 
year.  During  this  period,  she  married  Dr.  Charles  C.  Selden  and, 
with  him,  returned  to  China,  whore  they  devoted  the  rest  of  their 
working  years  to  loving  service  among  the  Chinese  people.  In  her 
mission  work,  Mrs.  Soldon  used  her  talents  effectively.  She 
worked  with  her  husband  in  the  hospital,  made  itinerating  trips 
alone,  and  aided  in  all  ways  she  could  the  work  of  tho  Ming  Sum 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  little  cottage  built  by  tho  Soldons, 
in  which  they  lived  during  their  later  days  in  China,  is  now  tho 
residence  of  the  Chineso  head  of  Ming  Sum  School.  In  I9I4O,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Selden  illustrated  and  published  a 
smll  volume  of  her  husband’s  poems  entitled  ‘'Pearls  from  tho 
Poarl  River*  ” 
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With  Mrs#  Soldon*  s  childron  and  othor  relatives,  her 
co-workers,  both  American  and  Chinese,  and  her  many  friends  of 
all  nationalities,  the  Board  thanks  God  for  this  life  spent  so 
unselfishly  and  so  affectionately  in  service  for  Christ  in  South 
China# 


Oct*  31,19^ 


The  meeting  adjourned  at  3*15  P*  M* 


Qs  of 

J#  L#  Iioopor 
Recording  Secretary 


1 


LOUISE  DUNLOP  SHACKLOCK: _ A  Dedicated  Lite 


As  we  sit  here  in  this  circle  which  is  after  all  a  family  group,  we  are  remem¬ 
bering  one  whom  we  have  loved  and  it  must  be  that  the  thought  which  is  in  the 
minds  of  all  is  that  of  a  devoted  life.  Louise  Dunlop  Shacklock  lived  a  dedi¬ 
cated  life.  She  was  born  in  a  missionary  home  -  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
influential  in  all  Japan.  From  childhood  she  knew  only  the  splendor  of  disci¬ 
plined  living  for  others.  When  she  reached  womanhood,  she  voluntarily  chose 
this  life  for  herself  and  returned  to  Japan  as  a  missionary.  She  never  knew 
any  other  way  of  living. 

Louise  had  the  privilege  of  being  related  to  several  different  worlds.  There 
was  the  whole  world  of  Japan.  She  immersed  herself  in  its  language  and  culture 
studied  its  history,  and  gave  herself  unreservedly  to  intimate  life  among  its 
people.  During  her  childhood  and  again  later  she  enjoyed  periods  of  residence 
and  study  in  Germany.  All  her  life  she  continued  to  love  the  best  of  German 

culture  and  she  Kept  her  ties  with  many  German  friends.  Then,  too,  she  was  a 
Briton,  having  been  born  of  Canadian  parents.  She  exemplified  at  its  best  the 

British  tradition.  And  of  course  over  ail  she  was  a  true  American  in  all  her 
relationships.  With  these  manifold  ties,  instead  of  showing  a  superficial 
breadth  of  outlook,  she  rather  maintained  a  stauncxh  loyalty  to  each.  Indeed, 
loyalty  has  been  the  keynote  of  her  character. 

In  her  gifts  and  capacities  she  was  versatile.  With  an  excellent  education 
she  returned  to  Japan  to  be  a  teacher,  and  then  a  teacher  of  teachers.  Her 
interests  were  scholarly  and  she  had  systematic  habits  of  mind.  Also  she  pos¬ 
sessed  unusual  practical  capacities  for  ordered  life.  Some  of  us  well  remember 
the  excellent  administration  she  gave  as  mayor  of  the  foreign  community  at 
Nojiri . 


But  it  was  in  the  home  that  she  was  queen.  There  she  poured  out  ail  the  wealth 
of  her  affection  in  devoted  and  skillful  home  living.  She  had  to  be  teacher, 
and  she  did  her  work  well.  She  was  companion  and  playmate  too,  on  skiing  and 
hiking  expeditions  with  Floyd  and  with  the  children.  And  always  as  spiritual 
companion  and  leader,  she  was  at  the  center  of  a  home  to  which  it  was  ever  a 


joy  to 


go. 


It  was  an  unforgetable  pleasure  to  be  in  the  Shacklock  home. 


Life  placed  Louise  always  in  pioneer  situations,  first  in  the  remote  city  of 
Kanazawa,  later  in  far-off  Sapporo,  and  for  years  in  Hirosaki  in  Northern  Japan 
Living  under  these  conditions  called  for  resourcefulness,  courage  and  the  con¬ 
stant  exercise  of  initiative,  but  Louise  never  faileo  to  meet  the  situations 
of  her  life  with  a  dauntless  and  even  a  blithe  spirit. 


And  what  shall  we  say  of  these  later  years?  Truly  she  went  through  an  ordeal 
given  to  few  persons.  Facing  odds  that  would  have  overcome  ordinary  persons, 
she  moved  with  inaomini table  courage  and  resolution  along  the  path  set  fur  her, 
never  yielding  to  pain  or  discouragement,  looking  beyond  the  hours  of  conquered 
suffering  to  the  bright  certainty  ahead. 


As  we  think  of  her  victorious  living  anci  her  triumphant  passing,  each  of  us 
cannot  but  be  quickened  to  new  faith  and  courage. 

Louise  Shacklock  lived  a  faithful  life  indeea.  Even  now  we  seem  to  catch  the 
echoed  accents  of  the  Master  as  with  His  blessing  He  summons  her  to  His  side. 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.  Thou  hast  been  faithful.  Enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Iglehart’s  tribute 
at  the  funeral,  October  28th,  1943. 


—  it  -was  VOTED  to  approve  and  make  record  of  the  following 

Memorial  Minuter 

The  Board  makes  record  of  the  heavy  loss  to  the  China 
Missions  in  the  death  of  John  F#  Steiner  on  July  1+,  19U3*  Wooster , 
Ohio#  Mr®  Steiner,  who  returned  to  the  United  States  on  the  M#  S# 
Gripsholm  on  August  25,  19^42*  had  been  seriously  ill  since  his  returni 
The  war  had  wounded  his  spirit  too  deeply  to  be  healed# 

John  Franklin  Steiner  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Pandora,  Ohio, 
on  October  6,  188U#  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Riley 
Township j  Ohio,  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  Illinois,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1910,  McCorcnick  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  1910-11,  and  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1913*  Mr#  Steiner  was  appointed  by  the  Board  and 
assigned  to  the  Hainan  Mission  in  March  1913*  ^5*  1913*  he 

married  Madolene  Emma  Hubscher,  another  Board  appointee;  they  sailed 
for  the  Island  of  Hainan  September  11,  1913*  arriving  at  their 

destination  October  13th  of  that  year# 

Mr#  and  Mrs#  Steiner  were  given,  as  their  first  assignment, 
work  and  residence  in  the  Station  of  Nodoa,  and  it  was  in  this 
station  of  many  dialects  that  Mr#  Steiner  first  gave  evidence  of 
his  remarkable  language  gifts#  In  addition  to  Hainanese,  he  learned 
to  speak  the  local  Mandarin,  also  to  some  extent  the  languages  of 
the  tribes  people,  Hakka  and  Loi#  On  his  trips  back  and  forth  to 
Hongkong  and  for  furlough,  he  learned  to  speak  Cantonese#  After 
the  occupation  of  the  Island  by  the  Japanese  forces,  he  learned 
Japanese# 

For  eleven  jiears  Mr#  Steiner  served  in  Nodoa,  where  his 
main  task  was  evangelism,  but  he  also  taught  in  the  schools  at 
different  times,  and  helped  in  building  construction,  in  addition  to 
large  administrative  responsibility  in  the  Station  and  Mission#  He 
was  then  transferred  to  Kiungchow  Station  with  residence  at  the 
port  of  Hoihow#  Here,  in  addition  to  evangelism,  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  leprosarium  seven  miles  from 
the  port  of  Hoihow# 

Mr#  Steiner* s  evangelistic  work  took  him  to  all  parts  of 
the  island,  to  many  places  where  no  white  man  had  ever  been#  He 
supervised  the  building  of  many  chapels  and  encouraged  the  Chinese 
church  towards  self-support#  He  made  many  perilous  trips  across 
the  straits  to  the  mainland  on  a  native  sailboat  to  minister  to  the 
Haibao  churches# 

Mr#  Steiner  was  honored  by  the  Church  of  Hainan  and  by  his 
Mission  in  many  ways#  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  organization  meeting 
at  which  the  National  Christian  Council  of  China  was  established  in 
1922;  a  commissioner  at  the  last  General  Assembly  af  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  China  which  voted  to  dissolve  and  become  a  part  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  China;  he  was  a  commissioner  elected  by  the 
Hainan  Presbytery  to  the  first  General  Assembly  (in  1927)  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  China;  also  the  following  Assemblies  in  Canton 
and  Tsingtao#  He  was  elected  several  times  chairman  of  the  Mission 
and  China  Council  member#  In  19^0*  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
requested  that  each  mission  have  an  executive  secretary,  and  Mr# 
Steiner  was  elected  by  the  Hainan  Mission  to  that  position#  In  this 
capacity  he  made  several  trips  into  the  interior  to  distribute  funds 
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missions  of  China,  including  other  denominations*  He  worked  tire¬ 
lessly  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  through  the  Chinese  government 
transport  space  on  planes  going  inland  to  unoccupied  China  for 
personnel  and  for  much  needed  food  and  medical  supplies. 

The  South  China  chapter  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
elected  him  local  secretary  to  dispense  food  and  medicines  among  the 
hmese  of  South  China*  He  also  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Lingnan  University  in  Hongkong* 

After  the  fall  of  Hongkong,  December  25,  I9I4I,  Mr.  Steiner 
was  interned  for  five  months  in  the  Japanese  Concentration  Camp  in 
an  oy,  ongkong*  Ho  served  as  one  of  the  ten  council  members 
helping  to  organise  the  camp*  During  this  time  he  underwent  much 
physical  privation  and  mental  strain*  Rest  and  medical  attention 
since  his  return  home  to  America  failed  to  restore  his  health, 

Mr*  Steiner  was  soft-spoken,  hard-working,  and  con¬ 
scientious  -  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  One  of 
the  finest  tributes  over  paid  him  was  by  the  urchins  in  Hongkong 
who  always  greeted  him  with  "Jesu  Kong”  -  Jesus  Man. 

,  ^king  record  of  this  death,  the  Board  expresses  to  Mrs* 

Steiner  and  their  daughters,  Geneva  and  Betty,  its  deep  sympathy  in 
the  untimely  homegoing  of  Mr.  Steiner,  but  gives  thanks  to  God  for 
this  life  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  service  for  his  fellow  men* 


The  meeting  adjourned  at  12  *1+5  P.M* 


J#  L*  Hooper 

Recording  Secretary 


k?-8b9  -  It  was  VOTED  to  make  record  of  the  arrival  in  the  United 

„  .  ,  S*ates  °n  Nove:mber  19,  19143,  of  Dr.  Georg0  T,  Tootoll  of 

■  4-,  aTVvoa5  °n  8  sIeobab  furlough  voted  by  the  Board  in 

nr  Abbott  T?i  TO  ovomber  15,  19lj2.  (Also  see  cablegram  from 
Dr.  Abbott  of  July  12,  19^3. ) 

I43-85O  -  It  was  VOTED ^  to  make  record  that  the  Rev.  Merrill  S.  Ady  of 

try*  <=>  a  c  4-^hpuS°Uth  °hina  ¥iis  Sion  is  retu™ing  alone  to  Yeungkong, 

Free  South  China,  and  that  the  date  at  which  the  travel  of  Mr.  Ady 

and  provision  for  Mrs,  Ady  in  America  in  accord  with  Manual  Article 
llU  began  was  November  9,  I9I43. 

i43"851  -  In  accord  with  Executive  Council  action  of  June  10,  I9H3. 

it  was  VOTED  to  grant  US^O.  for  special  outfit  assistance 


to  tho  Rev.  M.  S.  Ady,  who  is  retu^ning't o'Yeungkong, 
Mission,  Free  China.  & 


South  China 


![3  852  «*  In  accord  with  Executive  Council  action  of  Juno  10,  I9L3 

.  n  Was  V°TED  to  grant  US050.  for  special  outfit  assistance 

Morse  of  the  Hainan  Mission,  who  is  returning  to  Free 
China  with  a  view  to  service  in  Yeungkong,  South  China  Mission. 

143-853  -  In  accord  with  Board  action  #42-1220  of  March  15,  I9I43, 

#  which  authorized  a  continuance  of  the  Furlough  Fellowship 

°  September  1,  19144#  and  the  assignment  of 

personnel  for  this  important  work,  it  was  VOTED  to  extend  the 
furiough,  with  furlough  salary  and  all  allowances,  through  August 

19ukt  of  thQ  Rev*  and  Mrs*  Ea^id  II.  Thomas  of  Kachok,  Hainan 
mission,  and  to  reassign  them  to  the  Fellowship  for  service  in  the 
Oklahoma  section  of  the  Central  Area. 

43-854  -  The  Board  records  with  deep  sorrow  the  death  on  October  27 
19H3#  of  the  Rev.  Harry  C.  Neely,  S.T.D.  until  racan-Mv  * 
missionary  of  the  Board  in  the  West  Africa  Mission.  "  ¥ 

PftnnQ.  ,  Dr*  Ne°ly  Was  born  on  APril  1Q.  1893,  at  Woodbine, 

Lafavette^ol  1  was  a  graduate  of  New  York  Collegiate  Institute, 
Lafayette  College,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  In  1929  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  from  Biblical 
Seminary  in  New  York.  6,Y  dlDilcai 

pi  .  , .  NeolM  cam9  from  a  Christian  home,  and  to  the  thorough 

zeIiSandn^nthin-ng  °f  his  moth®r  he  always  attributed  his  missionary 
l  d  unthusiasm  of  later  years.  In  I9O8  he  made  public  * 

profession  to  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  became  a  member  of  the 

self  t  tb  PrfsHprianTChuroh.  and  Portly  afterwards  dedicated  him- 
r  If  the  mlnistry.  Thi  s  in  every  sense  of  the  word  was  a  very 
eal  dedication,  for  there  were  those  who  wore  opposed  to  his  Y 
intention  of  giving  his  life  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  it  was  in 
no  way  easy  for  him  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  Mm  t 
complete  the  necessary  preparation.  abl°  hlm  to 

His  days  at  Lafayette  College  were  a  rich  experience  to  Mm 
and  not  without  significance  in  his  influence  on  his  fellow  students 
Without  being  one-sided  in  his  college  activities,  he  was  in  eve^ 
sense  of  the  word,  a  real  student.  This  characteristic  developIdTn 
im  during  his  work  in  Africa,  where  ho  became  known  among  his 
llow  missionaries  as  a  thoughtful  and  thorough  student.6  During  his 
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T® 1^th!  Seminary  course,  Dr.  Neely  served  in  the  home 

The  p  v  ^a2er^on,  Alberta,  Canada,  and  also  in  camp  work  in 

th  pc  lty  of  Y.M.C.A.  secretary  at  Camp  Colt,  Gettysburg, 

«  association  with  soldiers  during  the  lfst  war 

senior  ve a T*n *  Xq  •  S  ambition  to  bo  a  foreign  missionary  and  in  his 
I  r  believe  T  „  Seminary  he  wrote,  "I  believe  it  is  His  will  that  I  go. 
mi  sea  i-  W1  aV9  3  bdSSor  opportunity  to  serve  the  Lord,  whom  1 
C Zjt  bo+ sa"e  1908.  X  have  counted  the  cost.  X  am  ready!" 

nitW  td  b°  tHe  B°ard  aS  ®  eandidat®  on  July  5,  1919,  and  while 
1  1!  b®  appointed  and  assigned  was  in  charge  of  two  churches. 

Q  1  1  M  blJv  1919  #  Dr*  Keely  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Miller  of 

a  em,  ew  ork,  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Thoroughly 
prepared  and  in  full  sympathy  with  his  work,  she  has  always  given 
sympathetic  and  whole-hearted  support  to  her  husband  as  they  worked 

the  West  “1SSion  fdeld-  They  were  appointed  and  assigned  to 

1  rioa  Mission,  in  which  they  have  served  until  October, I9I1O. 
Dr.  Neely  was  quick  to  adapt  himself  to  work  in  the 
Cameroun  and  became  adept  in  the  language.  His  name  has  become 

D~!!!1Ri^,-0<^aced-in  th®  “inds  of  tb9  Christian  Africans  with  the 
material  l10al.SsmJnary'  He  prepared  quantities  of  mimeographed 
ills  m  +  or  hls  students  and  aided  in  the  translation  of’the  Bulu 
Id  Testament,  now  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  In 
sidition  to  this,  he  was  on  the  Committee  of  Revision  for  the  Bulu 


New  Testament,  which  is  still 


- ln  Progress.  In  spite  of  this 

institutions1  work,  he  was  an  ardent  itinerating  evangelist,  having 

3  fS*e  for  this  Profitable  missionary  service  during  his 
first  year  while  stationed  at  Foulassi.  While  he  was  Professor  at 
the  Seminary,  he  spent  most  of  his  vacations  itinerating  in  the 

!,M!bU!dlfSar!SiunS  strengthening  the  church  groups  in  that  area, 

aS  their  5Piritual  loader.  In  addition  to  these 

t00lC  Up  80  mueh  0f  hiS  time’  he  found  time  to 
do  considerable  literary  work  in  English.  One  of  his  articles 

describing  the  work  of  the  famous  West  Africa  "Driver  Ants"  was 

published  m  the  Atlantio  Monthly.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to 

Mission  magazines  and  periodicals.  In  spits  of  his  busy  life  Dr. 

Neely  always  had  time  to  talk  to  the  needy  people  about  him.  No  one 

o  rrer  found  him  t0°  busy  to  take  care  of  his  particular 
problem.  As  one  young  candidate  for  the  ministry  was  heard  to 

remar  I  wish  I  could  have  the  quiet  spirit  of  Dr.  Neely."  Always 

fIe!b!U!  ^th  tha  tBSkS  Whi°h  fel1  t0  his  lot.  there  was  a  ' 

laithful  and  calm  serenity  about  his  every  action  which  easily  belied 

tho  pressure  under  which  he  was  working* 

„  Eafly  in  19i)0  ib  beoamo  apparent  that  he  was  unwell,  and  he 
and  his  family  were  returned  to  this  country.  In  spite  of  ma^y  dis- 

aging  days  during  this  intervening  period,  he  consistently  hoped 
to  improve  in  health  sufficiently  to  return  to  his  beloved  work  in 
afrioa.  To  the  very  last  he  was  still  talking  of  his  plans  to  return! 

T°  Hf9ly  at?d  the  five  children  living  with  her  at  * 

w!! ^  ?  !-V  '  Q  JUni°r  at  Prino®ton  Theological  Seminary, 

who  is  contemplating  returning  to  take  uP  the  work  which  his  fatter 

has  laid  down,  the  Board  conveys  its  sincoro  sympathy.  We  reioice  in 
he  story  of  a  life  which,  although  cut  off  in  its  prime,  has^eft 
impressions  on  the  hearts  of  many  an  African  follower  who 
up  m  days  to  come  to  call  him  blessed* 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12 j 4 

■t 


indelible 
will  rise 


J. 


L#  Hoc 
Recording  Secretary* 
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Ljio  Missions,  helping  to  make  the  travels  easier  for  hin,  r nd  adding 
|^0  the  v/isdem.  of  his  experience  her  intuitive  fenininc  insights. 

Upon  Dr.  Volte’s  retirement  in  1932,  they  continued  to  live 
hn  India,  where  Dr.  Vclto  died  at  Saharanpur  in  1934.  ITrs.  Vc  ltc 
continued  to  reside  in  India,  nuking  her  home  amid  friendly  surrqund- 
I jugs  in  Dehra  Dun,  vrhcre  in  the  Girls’  School  she  was  able  to  help  in 
numerous  unobtrusive  ways.  In  1942  she  erne  to  / rtcrica  with  her  son, 
p,  Mowbray  Vclto,  a  professor  in  the  some  Forman  Christian  Cc liege 
Iwhero  his  parents  had  worked  in  the  early  years  of  their  missionary 
service. 


!Fcb.l9,  1945 


The  Board  rejoicos  with  her  son  nnd  her  host  of  friends  in 
(the  memory  of  a  life  richly  lived  nnd  in  a  comprehending  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  love  which  reflected  the  love  of  her  Faster. 


44-1346  -  Word  has  been  received  that  on  February  9,  1945,  in  Maryville  ,j  Mrs. Lyman  B. 

Tennessee,  Sara  Silsby  Todford  entered  into  the  joy  of  her  j  Tedford 
Lord.  In  thus  making  record  of  Mrs.  Tedford  Ts  death  in  her  ninetieth 
year,  the  Board  recalls  vdth  deep  thankfulness  the  pioneer  work  which  \ 
she  and  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher  Todferd,  did  for  some  thirty* 
years  in  the  Kodoli  Station  of  the  Western  India  Mission,  /ppointod 
in  1880,  they  served  until  1906,  the  illness  of  one  of  their  sens  i 

forcing  them  at  that  time  to  remain  in  America,  In  1910  they  again 
eagerly  returned  to  Kodoli,  whore  they  labored  until  Mr.  Tedferd’s 
health  broke  and  they  were  compelled  once  more  to  return  to  their  homo  j 
in  Maryville,  whore  Mr.  Tedford  died  in  1915.  Mrs,  Todford’s  work  in 
India  was  varied.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  raising  the  living 
standards  of  the  people  and  spent  much  tine  in  torching  them  various  j 
hand  crafts.  She  had  charge  of  the  Girls’  School  Dormitory  at  Kodoli 
and  also  of  the  Hang  School  -  all  in  addition  to  working  along  s.idc  her  • 
husband  in  erring  for  the  sufferers  of  plague  and  famine  and  in 
nonaging  her  own  household  and  teaching  her  own  sons.  In  one  of  her 
personal  reports  she  wrote*  The  thousand  and  one  little  things  that 
fill  the  intervals  of  tine  between  the  larger  duties  are  too  small  to 
write  about  but  taken  all  together  they  mean  a  considerable  outlay  of 
time  and  strength  and  energy. n  But  it  was  her  deep  consecration  to  her! 

Lord  which  gave  to  her  work  that  quality  which  made  it  live  on  in  the 
lives  she  touched.  She  ever  strove  for  perfection  because  she  served  sq 
devotedly  Him  who  is  Perfection.  In  one  of  .her  last  reports  she  said:  ! 

"It  has  been  impressed  upon  ny  mind  lately  that  I  must  be  mere  con- 
oornod  about  the  duality  of  my  work  than  the  quantity  if  I  would  have  ; 
ny  Lord’s  ’Fell  dona’  at  the  last.” 


To  her  loved  ones  and  to  the  friends  both  in  America  and  in 
India  who  rise  up  to  c"ll  this  servant  of  Christ  blessed,  the  Board 
would  express  its  sympathy  "nd  vdth  them  give  thanks  for  her  glowing 
witness. 
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Investments  -  Board  (Contt d ) 


PURCHASES  (Cont'd) 

Restricted  Funds  ( Cont*  d ) 

1,000  shares  F,V»r.  Woolworth  Common  ©  4l  "j/Q 
7^0  u  J.C.  Penney  Co#  Common 

100  shs*  ©  107  l/2 

100  M  @107  3/|4 

300  11  @109 

200  M  @  108  l/2 

General  Funds 

300  shares  International  Nickel  Common  ©  28  l/2 


1,000 


700 

200 

300 

300 


n 

11 

11 


Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Common 

200  shs#  @  3 4  3/4 

600  "  ©  3I4  7/8 

200  "  ©  35 

Philadelphia  Electric  Common  ©  21  1/J4 

Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Common  ©  78  3/4 

Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corp#  4/l5  %  Pfd, 

©  101  1/2 

J.C.  Penney  Co#  Common 

100  shares  ©  107  l/2 

100  "  @  107  3/4 

100  n  ©  109 


1  he  Committee  voted  to  make  the  following  sales  and  pur¬ 
chases: 

SALES 

550  shs.  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  I4  l/2%  pfd#  Stock 

•  ©  approx#  112 

(200  shares  Restricted  Funds) 

(350  M  General  Funds  ) 

300  shares  G.C.  Murphy  Co.  4  3/1#  pfd.  Stock  ©  approx.  114  l/2 

(Restricted) 

PUTCHASES 

|100,000  Canadian  National  Railway  I4  l/2s,  1951,  ©  approx.  113 
1,000  shs.  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Common  Stock  ©  approx#  53 
500  "  Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Company  Common  Stock 

©  approx.  53 

The  following  Memorial  Minute  was  read  and  approved,  after 
which  Dr*  Peters  made  the  closing  prayer* 


2^-1170  -  On  January  7th,  in  Seattle,  Washington,  a  great  missionary 
entered  into  new  and  eternal  fellowship  with  the  Lord,  Dr. 
Adelaide  Woodard,  of  the  North  India  Mission,  had  the  limitless  vision 
the  tireless  energy  and  the  self-giving  love  of  a  pioneer  missionary 
and  used  these  qualities  in  a  pioneering  medical  work  in  Fatehgarh, 

„  „  .  J  Adelaide  Woodard  was  born,  significantly,  in  a  village  named 
Friendship  in  Allegheny  County,  New  York,  on  February  6,  1874#  Aft* 
finishing  high  school,  she  took  a  nursing  course;  she  went  on  almost 
immediately  to  a  full  medical  course,  graduating  from  the  Medical 
Department  of  Hamlin  University;  Minneapolis,  in  1902*  Later  she  took 
post-graduate  work  in  London,  in  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  and  Medical 
ochoal 5  also  in  clinics  in  Vienna  and  Bristol# 


Memorial 

Minute 

Adelaide 
Yfoodard,  M.  D. 
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In  1911}  she  responded  to  the  call  for  missionary  service.  Her 
first  desire  was  to  go  to  China  •  it  was  a  shock  and  disappointment  to 
her  when  she  was  told  in  New  York  that  she  should  go  to  India.  On 
arrival  in  India  she  was  told  that  instead  of  going  to  Allahabad  she 
would  be  assigned  to  work  in  Fatehgarh.  This  again  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  light  of  her  later  experience  it  was  evident  that  the 
hand  of  God  was  leading  her.  Fatehgarh  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  areas  of  our  India  missions  and  is  the  center  of 
the  so-called  Mass  Movement  in  the  North  India  Mission. 

With  characteristic  energy  and  •vision,  Dr.  Woodard  began  to 
develop  the  dispensary  which  she  found  in  Fatehgarh  into  a  hospital, 
that  the  needs  of  the  area  might  be  more  adequately  met.  The  initial 
lack  of  plant,  staff  and  equipment  did  not  deter  her  from  undertaking 
extensive  medioal  and  surgical  work*  Under  most  primitive  conditions 
she  successfully  performed  operations  for  which  most  doctors  would  demand 
elaborate  equipment.  The  work  she  did  was  such  an  unanswerable  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  area  that  within  ten  or 
twelve  years  she  had  a  plant  accommodating  as  many  as  two  hundred 
patients  and  a  nurses*  training  course,  as  well  as  out-station  clinics 
and  dispensaries. 

The  unique  ability  and  personality  of  Dr.  Woodard  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  growing  number  of  her  men  patients  coming  to  her  where 
women  are  seldom  held  in  honor,  and  the  development  of  the  Memorial 
Hospital  into  a  general  hospital.  It  is  not  surprising  that  before 
many  years  she  became  known  as  the  “Bari  Doctor  Miss  Sahiba,’1-  the 
great  lady  doctor. 

In  I92I4  Dr.  Yfoodard^s  service  was  recognized  by  the  Indian 
Government  in  the  awarding  of  a  silver  Kaisar-i-Hind  medal*  In  1931 
this  recognition  was  repeated  in  an  unusual  way  when  the  rarely 
bestowed  gold  Kaisar-i-Hind  medal  was  given  to  her.  The  thought  of 
this  American  woman  doctor  taking  her  place  with  rajahs,  amid  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  presentations,  investings  and  knightings,  to  be 
honored  by  the  viceroy  of  India  for  n  public  service  in  India,’1  makes 
a  picture  both  thrilling  and  encouraging. 

In  1925  Dr.  Woodard  suffered  from  a  severe  finger  infection, 
contracted  during  an  operation.  Ultimately  this  involved  the  loss  of 
her  index  finger  and  almost  continuous  pain  in  her  hand  afterwards. 

In  spite  of  this,  she  kept  up  her  surgical  work,  training  herself  to 
use  her  middle  finger  instead  of  the  one  she  had  lost. 

This  infection  may  have  been,  in  part,  a  cause  of  the  health 
situation  which  resulted  in  her  permanent  return  to  America  in  1935* 

Even  so,  she  remained  a  missionary.  She  did  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
the  church  and  each  summer  was  the  examining  physician  for  a  group  of 
girls  in  a  summer  camp.  There  she  regularly  conducted  morning  chapel 
and  at  some  time  during  each  period  had  a  personal  interview  with  eaoh 
girl. 

This  minute  of  appreciative  memory  cannot  better  be  closed 
than  by  quoting  from  an  action  of  the  North  India  Mission  taken  in 
tribute  to  Dr.  Woodard  when  it  was  learned  that  she  could  not  return 
to  her  work.  The  Mission,  meeting  with  leaders  of  the  Indian  Church, 
said: 

"As  we  take  the  name  of  Dr,  Woodard,  the  vision  of  a 
great  life  passes  before  us.  Dr,  Woodard  was  great  in 
stature,  great  of  heart,  great  in  love,  and  great  in  service. 
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This  vision  of  greatness  radiated  from  her  very  person  and  j 

expressed  itself  in  the  fullness  and  richness  of  her  life 
of  self-sacrificing  service  which  she  gave  to  India  for 
nearly  twenty  years* 

ilShe  gave  herself  and  her  whole  self — her  love,  her 
spirit,  her  prayers,  her  testimony,  her  strength,  her  body, 
her  time,  and  her  means  •  *•  to  the  rich,  to  the  poor,  to 
the  sick,  and  to  those  in  health  •••  to  the  national  and 
to  the  foreigner*  Her  home  was  opened  to  all  and  all  were 
welcome#  All  homes  were  opened  to  her  and  alike  she  entered* 

She  ne'ver  spared  herself  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  when 
a  call  of  need  reached  her  ears#  Dr*  Woodard  went  on  vaca¬ 
tions,  but  we  never  knew  her  to  take  one.*# 

‘’From  individuals,  from  homes,  from  villages,  from 
cities,  we  hear  the  voices  of  praise  of  men,  of  women,  of 
children  who  have  felt  the  touch  of  her  healing  hand,  who 
have  been  ccmforted  by  her  great  heart  of  love  and  who  have 
experienced  the  results  of  her  skill  and  efficiency.  And 
now,  very  often,  the  cry  comes  to  our  ears — ’Has  the  big 
doctor  returned?’  ...  ’When  will  she  return?’  ###  ’Why  will 
she  not  return?’  #•#. 

‘’And  may  the  seed  she  has  sown  here  bear  fruit  even  to 
an  hundred  foldi  She  bore  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the 
day#  .  She  finished  building  a  solid  foundation  of  medical 
work  in  Fatehgarh  and  the  surrounding  district.  Others 
may  build  thereupon# 

”We  miss  her#  How  we  miss  herl” 

Many,  in  America  will  echo  the  words  of  the  North  India 
Fission:  Wo  miss  her#  How  we  miss  her*"  But  we  think  of  "the  great 
lady  doctor  as  now  entering  upon  new  fields  of  service  in  joyous 
fellowship  with  her  Lord.  J  y 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  iul5  P.M*. 


J.L.  Hooper 
Recording  Secretary 


Tho  following  Memorial  Minutos  wore  presented  and  approved, 
after  vdaich  Dr#  Foulkos  led  in  the  closing  pray  or  t 

i|i4«»102  •  The  Board  made  record  of  the  death  of  Mrs#  Rebecca  Leek 
Waohter,  Honorably  Retired  missionary  from  the  Thailand 
Mission,  on  March  21,  I9I4I49 

Rebecca  Leek  was  bom  on  March  18,  1857,  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia#  She  received  her  training  in  the  High  School  at  Halifax 
and  the  Provincial  Normal  School  in  Truro,  Nova  Scotia#  Throughout 
her  more  than  forty-two  years  as  a  missionary,  teaching  was  to  be 
the  larger  part  of  her  service# 

Miss  Leek  and  the  Rev#  Charles  D#  McLaren  wore  appointed 
by  the  Board  in  Juno,  1882,  for  service  in  Siam  and  were  married 
on  August  18,  1882,  sailing  for  their  field  the  latter  part  of 
September#  Four  months  after  reaching  the  field,  Mr#  McLaren  was 
called  to  a  higher  service#  Mrs#  McLaren  was  asked  to  remain  in 
Mission  work  in  Siam* 

On  October  1I4,  1886,  Mrs#  McLaren  was  married  to  Dr#  Egon 
Wachter  and  for  almost  thirty-six  years  they  were  privileged  to  do 
an  unusually  effective  service  in  southern  Siam,  Dr#  Wachter  in  the 
hospital  and  Mrs#  Wachter  in  other,  and  varied  lines  of  service#  Mrs# 
Wachter  was  an  exceptional  teacher#  Her  reports  speak  of  the 
numbers  of  hours  given  to  classroom  work,  of  which  she  never  seemed 
to  tiro#  She  made  this  one  of  the  great  means  of  influence  upon 
hundreds  of  boys  who  throughout  the  years  attended  the  school#  She 
kept  up  quite  a  correspondence  with  many  of  them  after  they  left  the 
school  and  helped  them  in  many  of  their  difficulties  as  they  got 
out  into  life#  The  afternoons  were  devoted  very  definitely  to 
visiting  in  the  homes  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood#  In  thoso 
visits  there  was  a  distinctive  effort  to  bring  out  the  thought  of 
Christianity  and  also  an  effort  to  bring  her  own  Christian  influence 
to  bear  upon  these  people#  A  great  deal  o.f  time  was  given  to 
caring  for  the  sick,  assisting  her  doctor  husband  in  the  hospital 
and,  of  course,  in  the  management  of  her  own  household.  Dr.  and 
Mrs#  Wachter  were  Honorably  Retired  in  I92I4  and  returned  to  America, 
where  Dr#  Wachter  passed  away  in  1925* 

Throe  children  were  born  to  Dr#  and  Mrs#  Wachter#  Mrs* 
Wachter  gave  her  family  her  deep  loyalty  and  devotion#  She  is 
survived  by  two  daughters,  who  are  living  in  California#  Her  son 
pas  sod  away  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  a  life  of  great 
promise#  There  is  a  building  on  tho  campus 'of  Lafayotte  College  in 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  called,  ’’The  Willard  L.  Wachter 
Science  Hall#”  Mrs#  Wachter  said  of  her  son,  ”God  had  need  of  my 
only  son  and  after  a  full  life  of  usefulness,  accomplishing  perhaps 
more  than  many  men  at  seventy,  he  was  transferred  to  a  higher  office#’ 
After  her  retirement,  Mrs#  Wachter  made  her  home  in 
California,  where  she  continued  to  be  a  missionary  in  spirit  and  kept 
up  her  special  interest  in  Thailand  itself#  In  reviewing  her  own 
life,  in  a  more  recent  letter,  she  wrote;  ’’Seeing  men  and  women 
brought  into  the  Kingdom  and  children  trained  for  work  in  His 
Kingdom  far  more  than  repaid  us  for  our  strenuous  days  and  one  can 
look  back  with  joy  and  satisfaction  to  having  had  a  share  in  helping 
to  bring  in  His  Kingdom  in  far-away  Siam*’! 

The  Board  expresses  to  her  two  daughters  its  sincere 
sympathy  and,  at  the  same  time,  rejoices  with  thorn  in  the  memory  of 
0.  life  richly  lived  in  the  service  of  the  Master# 


3b 

Apr.  17,19^4 

Memorial 

Minutos 

Mrs  #  Egon 
WacKter 


In  Memoriam:  Andrew  C.  Z/enos* 

By  Hugh  Thomson  Kerr 

Pastor.  Shariysifie  Presbyterian  Church.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


GREAT  men  are  like  stars. 

They  take  their  way  across 
the  world  unheralded  in  the 
light,  but  when  the  day  is  done 
they  shine  with  wondrous  glory. 
Andrew  C.  Zenos  was  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Even  in. 
the  light  of  common  day  we  were 
conscious  of  his  influence  and 
aware  of  his  greatness.  He 
stood  among  us  apparently  un¬ 
touched  by  the  passing  of  the 
years.  His  characteristic  mod¬ 
esty,  his  reserve,  his  unobtrusive¬ 
ness,  his  gentleness,  his  reluct¬ 
ance  to  talk  about  himself,  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  feel  that  we 
were  his  collaborators  and  com¬ 
rades.  Now  that  he  has  passed 
from  us,  death  has  revealed  him 
to  us  in  more  intimate  outline. 
We  see  him  now  in  stronger  light 
a  man  of  God,  churchman,  schol¬ 
ar,  a  friend  of  youth  and  of  age; 
even  the  word  “saint”  trembles 
on  our  lips. 

When  we  think  of  him  we 
join  in  the  hymn  of  praise  of 
the  ancient  writer  which  he  well 
knew : 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men, 

•  Address  given  April  16,  1942,  in  the  Seminary 
chapel. 


for  the  Lord  hath  wrought  great 
glory  by  them  through  his  great  pow¬ 
er  from  the  beginning.  Such  as  did 
bear  rule  in  their  kingdoms,  men  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  power,  giving  coun¬ 
sel  by  their  understanding,  and  de¬ 
claring  prophecies :  leaders  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  their  counsels,  and  by  their 
knowledge  of  learning  meet  for  the 
people,  wise  and  eloquent  in  their  in¬ 
structions.  All  these  were  honoured 
in  their  generations,  and  were  the 
glory  of  their  times.  There  be  of 
them,  that  have  left  a  name  behind 
them,  that  their  praises  might  be  re¬ 
ported.  And  some  there  be,  which 
have  no  memorial ;  who  are  perished, 
as  though  they  had  never  been ;  and 
are  become  as  though  they  had  never 
been  born;  and  their  children  after 
them.  But  these  were  merciful  men, 
whose  righteousness  hath  not  been 
forgotten.  With  their  seed  shall  con¬ 
tinually  remain  a  good  inheritance, 
and  their  children  are  within  the 
covenant.  Their  seed  standeth  fast, 
and  their  children  for  their  sakes. 
Their  seed  shall  remain  forever,  and 
their  glory  shall  not  be  blotted  out. 
Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace;  but 
their  name  liveth  for  evermore. 

It  would  be  an  inspiring  story 
if  we  could  trace  the  life  of 
Andrew  C.  Zenos  back  to  his 
native  soil.  We  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  intimately 
the  way  God  led  him  in  the  days 
of  his  childhood  and  youth,  when 
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heaven  lay  about  him  and  his 
soul  reached  out  after  eternity. 
The  meager  details  of  his  every¬ 
day  life  would  not  tell  that  inner 
secret.  He  came  of  an  ancient 
line  of  Greek-speaking  Byzan¬ 
tines.  His  mother,  like  Lydia, 
was  a  native  of  Thyatira,  whose 
heart  the  Lord  opened.  It  was 
because  of  her  that  his  father, 
Panoyotes  Constantine  Zenos, 
united  with  the  Evangelical 
Protestant  church,  having  been 
a  member  of  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  church.  His  mother  died 
when  her  son  was  only  two,  and 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  five 
his  father  also  died.  From  then 
on  to  the  ag'e  of  thirteen  he  lived 
in  his  maternal  grandmother’s 
home  at  Thyatira,  then  under 
the  government  of  the  Turks. 
It  was  doubtless  here  that  his 
soul  took  to  itself  wings.  Here 
the  coals  from  the  altar  of  God 
touched  his  lips. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  be¬ 
gan  his  distinguished  scholastic 
career,  entering  Robert  College, 
then  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Cyrus  Hamlin.  At  that  time  the 
lad  of  thirteen  was  familiar  with 
Greek,  Turkish,  English,  and 
French,  and  as  an  interpreter  he 
helped  forward  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Turkish. 
In  1872,  after  four  years  of 
study,  he  graduated  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  If 
Robert  College  had  done  nothing 
more  for  America  than  to  give 


us  Dr.  Zenos,  all  the  labor  and 
sacrifice  of  that  fine  missionary 
enterprise  would  be  justified.  The 
year  following,  he  conducted  a 
school  for  English  children  in 
Rustchuk  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  As  an  instructor,  he 
returned  to  Robert  College,  where 
he  met  Dr.  Michel  Kalopothakes, 
who  was  the  representative  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  in 
Athens  and  who  offered  him  the 
position  of  assistant.  There  he 
remained  for  three  years,  living 
in  the  Kalopothakes  home  and 
carrying  on  extensive  studies  in 
the  University  of  Athens.  In 
1877  he  came  to  America,  where 
his  half  brothers  had  settled,  and 
immediately  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  where  by 
lighting  campus  lights,  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  post-office,  and  by 
tutoring  he  worked  his  way 
through  the  seminary.  He  grad¬ 
uated  in  1880,  winning  the 
scholarship  which  enabled  him 
to  continue  his  studies  and  win 
his  Master’s  degree.  He  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  at  Brandt, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  married 
the  companion  of  his  life  who 
continued  with  him  to  the  end. 
He  remained  in  the  pastorate  for 
two  years,  when  the  call  to  teach 
came  to  him  like  a  heavenly  man¬ 
date. 

The  record  of  his  teaching 
success  is  soon  told.  For  five 
years,  1883-1888,  he  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Lake  Forest 
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College.  For  three  years  he 
was  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  at  Hartford  Theo¬ 
logical  vSeminary,  to  which  po¬ 
sition  he  had  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  William  H.  Green;  and 
then  for  fifty-one  years,  1891- 
1942,  he  was  professor  and  dean 
of  McCormick,  now  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Theological  Seminary  of 
Chicago,  to  which  he  brought 
the  maturity  of  his  scholarship 
and  the  fellowship  of  his  con¬ 
tagious  personality. 

From  such  a  record  one  would 
expect  a  life  filled  with  duties 
and  happy  experiences.  In  1884 
he  published  his  first  book,  The 
Elements  of  Higher  Criticism, 
which  was  both  a  challenge  and 
a  mediating  influence.  He  edited 
the  Anabasis  and  revised  the 
translation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Socrates  Scholasticus 
in  the  “Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers”  series.  His  popular 
and  abiding  Compendium  of 
Church  History  revealed  his 
comprehensive  and  accurate  schol¬ 
arship.  He  was  one  of  the  ed¬ 
itors  of  the  Standard  Bible 
Dictionary  and  later  added  the 
volumes,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus 
Concerning  Christian  Conduct, 
The  Son  of  Man  in  the  “Short 
Course  Series,”  The  Plastic  Age 
of  the  Gospel,  and  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  in  America.  Even  a  brief 
review  of  these  writings  would 
reveal  his  versatile  scholarship 
and  bring  us  page  by  page  into 


the  presence  of  a  master  of  the 
whole  range  of  theological  schol¬ 
arship.  They  were  honors  well 
won  and  richly  deserved  when 
Princeton  University  bestowed 
upon  him  honoris  causa  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in 
1888;  the  College  of  Wooster 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in 
1913;  and  Lake  Forest  College 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters 
in  1934. 

Whence  came  his  passion  for 
learning  and  his  amazing  ver¬ 
satility?  We  would  like  to  know 
of  those  far-off  days  when  God 
was  calling  to  him  in  the  silences. 
We  would  like  to  know  more  of 
the  story  of  the  awakening  of 
his  soul  to  the  Christian  myster¬ 
ies  and  the  experiences  which 
lay  behind  his  decision  to  give 
himself  to  the  sacred  office  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  Most  of 
us  knew  him  after  he  came  into 
his  strength,  when  he  stood 
among  us  as  master  of  the  sacred 
languages,  knowing  well  the 
varied  branches  of  sacred  learn¬ 
ing,  moving  in  the  quietness  of 
his  strength  among  the  immortal 
mysteries  by  which  he  lived  and 
in  the  faith  of  which  he  died. 

He  was  among  the  first  to 
champion  the  contribution  made 
by  critical  scholarship  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  light  of  history  and  ex¬ 
perience  blended  in  his  classroom. 
He  was  never  satisfied  with  su- 
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perfieial  explanations.  He  was 
always  digging  at  the  roots,  and 
in  that  sense,  he  was  a  radical. 
The  wave  of  higher  criticism 
which  was  moving  with  disturb¬ 
ing  results  was  early  recognized 
and  well  known  to  him,  but  he 
never  cast  himself  upon  that 
wave.  He  piloted  his  own  course. 
It  was  a  mediating  course.  His 
loyalty  to  the  faith  could  not  be 
questioned  by  those  who  knew 
the  way  he  took.  At  heart  he 
was  a  profound  evangelical  and 
by  experience  he  knew  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  living  Christ  too 
well  to  be  exposed  to  scholastic¬ 
ism,  traditional  or  modern.  He 
(  shared  the  experience  of  an  In¬ 
dian  Christian  who  said,  “When 
Christ  came  into  my  life  he  drew 
up  all  the  blinds,  opened  all  the 
doors,  and  his  joy  came  blowing 
in  from  everywhere.”  Because 
of  his  firm  faith,  which  was 
wedded  to  competent  scholarship, 
he  mediated  the  gospel  to  succes¬ 
sive  generations  of  anxious  and 
confused  students.  Young  men 
sitting  in  his  classroom  knew 
that  his  feet  were  planted  on  the 
Rock  and  through  all  the  mazes 
of  theological  learning  they  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  knowing  full  well 
that  when  the  difficult  road  end¬ 
ed  they  would  come  face  to  face 
with  Christ.  Because  of  his 
sanity  and  scholarship  he  bridg¬ 
ed  the  yawning  chasms  for 
thousands  of  men  and  set  this 
Seminary  face  forward  to  meet 


the  problems  of  science  and  crit¬ 
icism  with  glad  heart  and  open 
mind. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  realm 
of  the  sacred  classics  and  on 
the  high  roads  of  history  that 
he  took  his  confident  way.  He 
was  among  the  first,  perhaps  the 
first,  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  psychology  and  its  bearing 
upon  Christian  education  in  the 
training  of  the  minister.  He 
anticipated  the  modern  move¬ 
ment  in  religious  education  and 
welcomed  it.  When  Dean  Inge 
published  his  volume  on  Faith 
and  Its  Psychology,  he  stated, 
after  he  had  read  it,  that  it  ex¬ 
pressed  his  own  point  of  view 
better  than  he  could  have  done 
himself.  His  interest  in  Chris¬ 
tian  education  grew  naturally 
out  of  his  interest  in  the  church, 
and  it  was  no  mere  accident  that 
for  years  he  held  the  position  of 
stated  clerk  of  Chicago  presby¬ 
tery. 

The  welfare  of  ministers  and 
their  congregations  concerned 
him  deeply.  No  one  could  be 
more  sympathetic  than  he  with 
the  struggles  young  men  were 
making  to  prove  themselves  good 
ministers  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Sympathy  ran  in  his  blood,  and 
there  are  men  in  the  ministry 
who  still  feel  his  hand  upon  them 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  en¬ 
couragement  urging  them  for¬ 
ward.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
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small  church  and  its  problems, 
and  young  men  knew  that  in  him 
they  had  a  friend  who  was  wise 
in  counsel  and  charitable  in 
judgment.  It  will  not  be  mis¬ 
understood  by  any  here  present 
if  I  testify  that  returning  stu¬ 
dents  made  a  beaten  path  to  his 
door.  It  repeatedly  turned  out 
that  if  a  man  had  found  the 
going  in  his  first  or  second  or 
third  parish  peculiarly  hard, 
and  if  his  achievements  were 
modest  and  he  considered  him¬ 
self  a  failure,  it  was  to  Dr. 
Zenos  he  would  turn,  discourag¬ 
ed  and  apparently  beaten,  to 
come  forth  with  radiant  face,  a 
surer  step,  and  a  firm  resolve 
to  try  again  for  Christ’s  sake. 
Many  a  man  now  in  the  ministry 
owes  his  soul  to  him.  These 
memories  we  like  to  revive.  We 
could  easily  indulge  them,  know¬ 
ing  well  that 

There  is  a  temple  in  my  heart 
Where  moth  and  rust  can  never  come, 
A  temple  swept  and  set  apart, 

To  make  my  soul  a  home. 

And  round  about  the  doors  of  it 
Hang  garlands  that  forever  last, 

That  gathered  once  are  always  sweet ; 
The  roses  of  the  Past ! 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  shut 
him  up  in  his  study.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  recluse  about  him. 
He  was  wide  awake  to  every¬ 
thing  that  was  human.  In  his 
home,  in  the  Seminary,  in  the 
church,  in  the  Cleric,  in  all 


circles  where  he  moved,  he  kept 
his  heart  open  and  his  smile  was 
a  benediction.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  let  him  speak 
to  us  himself.  It  is  twenty- 
five  years  since  he  wrote  these 
words,  but  they  might  have  been 
written  yesterday.  Having  to 
do  with  the  same  problem  which 
we  face,  the  words  seem  now  to 
be  prophetic.  They  reveal  with 
what  a  sure  step  he  took  his 
way : 

The  world  has  not  altogether  dis¬ 
carded  sheer  force.  The  brutal  prin¬ 
ciple  still  struggles  for  ascendancy. 
The  lust  for  conquest,  greed  for  ter¬ 
ritory,  the  subjugation  of  weaker  peo¬ 
ples  by  stronger,  the  cruel  exactions 
of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  subject 
race  by  some  autocratic  monarch — all 
these,  in  spite  of  change  of  method, 
still  continue.  But  they  continue  no 
longer  unchallenged,  no  longer  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  normal  and  ideal  for 
all  mankind.  Side  by  side  with  them 
has  arisen  the  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  Man — the  reign  of  the  Humane 
One — who  desires  and  aims  that  all 
shall  have  equity  and  justice  dealt 
out  to  them.  The  old  regime  of  force 
is  still  carrying  on  its  administration. 
But  beside  it  there  stands  the  new 
one.  There  are  two  ideals  challeng¬ 
ing  comparison.  “Look  on  this  pic¬ 
ture,  and  on  this.”  And  the  Son  of 
Man  is  content  to  let  the  case  rest 
upon  this  appeal.  The  more  earnestly 
and  persistently  the  contrast  is  insist¬ 
ed  on,  the  more  rapidly  international 
and  social  brutality  will  be  rebuked, 
shamed,  and  forced  to  hide  its  ugli¬ 
ness;  and  the  more  hopefully  we  may 
look  to  the  disappearance  of  brutality 
and  the  triumph  of  humanity. 
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Continuing  he  said, 

Nietzsche  looked  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  human  life  in  the 
coming  of  a  being  of  transcendent 
power,  the  Superman;  but  if  Power 
be  force  only,  the  world  has  known 
enough  of  its  dominion,  and  it  has 
known  it  to  its  grief  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  rise  of  a  superman  of 
mere  Power  would  be  a  reversion  to 
brutality.  The  hope  of  the  world 
must  be  fixed  in  something  better,  the 
reign  of  love,  which  is  the  reign  of 
the  Son  of  Man. 

It  was  often  said  of  him  that 
he  could  with  acceptability  and 
competency  fill  any  chair  in  the 
Seminary.  He  had  an  amazing 
grasp  of  every  subject.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  he  was  at  home  as 
Dean  of  the  Seminary  and  knew 
his  way  about  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  theology  as  in  church  history. 
To  turn  the  pages  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Bible  Dictionary ,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  editors,  is  to 
be  amazed  at  the  scope  of  his 
learning  and  the  versatility  of  his 
mind.  If  we  pass  by  the  smaller 
articles  which  he  wrote,  and 
which  appear  on  almost  every 
page,  pondering  for  awhile  the 
comprehensive  grasp  he  had  on 
great  subjects,  we  shall  find  im¬ 
portant  articles  on  the  high 
themes  of  the  Christian  faith 
that  have  abiding  and  permanent 
value.  His  was  a  steady  and 
sure  touch.  He  wrote  on  the 
book  of  Exodus  and  the  book  of 
Enoch;  the  book  of  Daniel  and 


the  book  of  Lamentations;  the 
prophecy  of  Hosea  and  Jonah- 
the  books  of  Micah  and  Haggai- 
the  epistle  to  Philemon  and  to 
the  Philippians.  His  name  is 
signed  to  articles  on  Eschatology ; 
Astronomy  and  the  Apocalypse; 
Sin  and  Salvation;  Righteous¬ 
ness  and  Revelation;  Philosophy, 
Poetry,  and  Prophecy ;  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer;  Forgiveness  and  Holi¬ 
ness;  Symbolism  and  the  Par¬ 
ables;  the  Transfiguration  and 
the  Temple.  Everything  was 
grist  to  his  scholarly  mind,  and 
he  was  equally  at  home  in  things 
ancient  and  modern.  His  spirit 
marched  to  great  enterprises  in 
the  realm  of  scholarship  and  his 
eyes  were  always  upward. 

This  Seminary  and  the  church 
he  served  owe  much  to  him. 
Some  memorial  befitting  him  will 
soon  take  form.  But  however 
great  his  achievements,  the 
greatest  thing  about  him  was 
himself.  He  carried  his  learn¬ 
ing  with  ease  and  gentle  gracious¬ 
ness.  When  in  his  presence  we 
forgot  his  scholarship.  He  had 
no  airs.  He  was  essentially  hu¬ 
man.  The  fineness  of  his  char¬ 
acter  was  attuned  to  great  issues. 
He  belonged  among  the  gentle, 
the  generous,  the  grateful,  the 
men  of  good  cheer,  the  men  who 
make  life  sweeter  and  easier  for 
others.  He  had  a  penetrating 
insight  into  the  foibles  and 
faults  of  men,  but  he  never  ex- 
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ploited  them.  He  knew  the 
meaning  of  agape  and  always 
and  everywhere  he  was  long- 
suffering  and  kind. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  unduly 
to  praise  him.  He  would  not 
like  it.  He  would  censor  us  if 
we  exalted  him  above  measure 
and  said  nothing  of  his  limita¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fitting 
that  here  we  remember  only  the 
happy  hours.  We  remember  that 
he  gave  credit  to  those  who 
companioned  him  along  the  way 
and,  above  all,  to  Him  who  had 
counted  him  worthy,  putting  him 
in  the  ministry;  and  because  of 
him  we  will  praise  God  who  gave 
him  to  us.  We  are  grateful  for 
his  life  and  work.  We  are  grate¬ 


ful  for  his  long  and  happy  life. 
We  are  grateful  for  his  home 
and  its  memories  and  its  hos¬ 
pitality.  We  are  grateful  for 
his  devotion  to  this  Seminary 
and  to  the  church.  We  are  grate¬ 
ful  for  what  he  said,  for  what  he 
wrote,  for  what  he  was.  Of  him 
we  may  say,  as  was  said  of  an¬ 
other  eminent  Christian  teacher, 

If,  in  the  paths  of  the  world, 

Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet, 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing — to  us  thou  wast  still 
Cheerful,  and  helpful,  and  firm! 
Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  save  with  thyself ; 

And,  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 

O,  faithful  shepherd!  to  come 
Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 


FREEDOM’S  CHILD 

By  John  Gray  Rhind,  T9 

America,  proud  freedom’s  child, 

Thou  day-star  in  an  ebon  night 
Grown  cold  from  hatred’s  chilling  breath, 
Lead  on  in  freedom’s  cause,  ’til  death 
Shall  still  the  raucous  boasts  of  might, 
Foes  reconciled. 

The  just  shall  live  by  faith!  O  God, 

Let  justice  find  in  us  her  shield; 

United,  let  us  stand  secure 
That  freedom’s  cause  may  long  endure. 
Dwell  with  thy  people,  walk  the  field 
O  Lord,  our  God ! 


A  Received  Ministry 

By  Henry  Sloane  Coffin* 

President,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City 


Acts  20:24.  Neither  count  I  my  life  dear  un 

which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 

^  O  MAN  enters  the  Chris- 
*  ^  tian  ministry  of  his  own 
choosing.  He  is  not  self-ap¬ 
pointed.  He  goes  willingly;  but 
none  the  less  he  is  a  conscript. 
His  ministry  is  “received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,”  and  received 
coercively. 

An  event  of  many  centuries 
ago  determined  the  callings  on 
which  you  are  embarking.  Emer¬ 
son  describes  a  walk  with  Carlyle 
at  Craigenputtock  over  long 
hills,  in  the  course  of  which 
Carlyle  said  to  him: 

Christ  died  on  the  tree ;  that  built 
Dunscore  Kirk  yonder;  that  brought 
you  and  me  together. 

A  long  series  of  circumstances 
across  the  centuries,  a  succession 
of  Christian  men  and  women 
generation  after  generation,  con¬ 
nect  God’s  coming  in  Christ  with 
you  and  your  lifework.  From 
your  earliest  days  the  figure  of 
Christ  has  towered  on  your 
landscape.  Long  before  you 
were  born  occurrences  were  foot¬ 
steps  in  Christ’s  secret  ways 

•  Address  given  April  30,  1942,  in  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  graduation  of  the  class  of  1942. 


o  myself  that  I  may  accomplish  the  ministry 
to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  ’ 

towards  you.  At  length  his 
figure  became  compelling.  Ne¬ 
cessity  was  laid  on  you. 

It  is  well  that  Christ  deals 
with  ministers  constrainingly.  Our 
task  is  a  hard  one.  It  demands 
the  whole  of  us.  Every  item  in 
it— preaching,  counselling,  ad¬ 
ministering  a  parish,  studying  to 
be  scholarly  teachers  of  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus — every  item  in  it 
requires  our  best.  It  is  easy  to 
became  slipshod  and  do  a  shabby 
job;  and  “cursed  be  he  that  doeth 
the  work  of  the  Lord  negligent¬ 
ly.”  A  minister  needs  to  receive 
his  task  day  after  day  afresh  from 
Christ’s  hand,  and  to  receive  it 
with  compulsion.  And  we  take 
it  from  him  not  only  as  coming 
across  far  stretches  of  time  from 
One  who  lived,  died,  and  rose 
again  in  the  first  century.  To 
us  he  is  the  present  Llead  of  the 
Church,  alive  in  power,  con¬ 
temporaneously  appointing  and 
enabling  those  whom  he  chooses 
to  leadership  among  his  people. 
In  the  midst  of  the  candlesticks 
is  the  Son  of  Man. 

You  may  likely  have  heard  a 
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None  other  Lamb,  none  other  Name, 
None  other  Hope  in  heaven  or  earth 
or  sea, 

None  other  Hiding  Place  from  guilt 
and  shame, 

None  beside  Thee. 


My  faith  burns  low,  my  hope  burns 
low; 

Only  my  heart’s  desire  cries  out 
in  me, 

By  the  deep  thunder  of  its  want  and 
woe, 

Cries  out  to  Thee. 


Lord,  Thou  art  Life,  though  I  be 
dead; 

Love’s  Fire  Thou  art,  however  cold 
I  be; 

Nor  heaven  have  I,  nor  place  to  lay 
my  head, 

Nor  home,  but  Thee. 

— Christina  G.  Rosshtti 


Named  a  favorite  hymn  by  Dr.  White  and  sung  at  the  Memorial  Service. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR  DR.  WHITE 


mi"’?0™1  ser™e  for  Dr.  Wilbert  Webster 

d!ntt  ofFTbed^hrndifSr  thirtT-eight  years  Presi- 
SeminmJ 4  k!bhcal  Seminary,  was  held  in  the 
at  T-nn  ‘  Aud.1foriur>}  011  Thursday,  October  26th, 

attended?'!?'  ,fn,ends,  and  former  students 

attended ,  Dr  White  s  family  was  represented  by 

Di.  J.  Campbell  White,  a  brother,  Miss  Helen 
grand-daughter.^6"’  ^  MiSS  EUzabeth  White’  a 

vora^lnn  e??fH°raCr  F°rd  Martin  offered  the  In- 

[n+rnd^Ld  +f?rrelto  many  letters  of  tribute,  and 
mtioduced  the  other  participants. 

Rna?d'^1Tert  S  Leininger>  ’20>  Secretary  of  the 
nf  n  w,  ?s  ees’  repeated  from  memory  some 
f  sIfav°rjte  Scripture  passages :  Psalm 

1.  Isaiah  5o,  John  14:1-6,  and  Revelation  22-1-6 

Representatives  of  four  different  groups 

Mack  25,  for  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Dr.  Ralph 

’Q394,  /°r^thGA  FaCUlty;  ReV-  Russell 

T^r  io  ’  +'  32Vufor  the  AlumnG  and  Miss  Ruth 
uie,  2J,  tor  the  missionary  alumni. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Louis  Matthews  Sweet  is 
given  m  full  below. 

The  Seminary  Chorus,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Dean  G  McKee,  sang  Christina  Rossetti’s 
JNone  other  Lamb,  a  hymn  named  by  Dr.  White 
as  his  favorite,  and  T.  Tertius  Noble’s  musical 
setting  of  Souls  of  the  Righteous.”  The  audience 
joined  in  singing  “All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’ 
name,  and  Psalm  126. 

,  i  Fl-  Howard  Tillman  Kuist,  ’20,  formerly  on 
the  taculty  of  Biblical  Seminary  and  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  Bible  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  gave  the  closing  prayer  and  the  bene¬ 
diction. 

Excel  pts  from  the  tributes  given  at  the  service 
follow: 


“Obviously,  one  of  these  things  that  we  can  do 
is  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  keeping  alive  and 
stiong,  under  the  providence  of  God,  this  institu¬ 
te011  which  he  founded,  remembering  always  that 
the  sole  reason  for  its  existence  is  that  it  em¬ 
bodies  in  a  unique  way  the  great  creative  ideas 
he  sought  to  make  implicit  in  it  ...  We  are 
thei  ef oi  e  to  see  to  it  that  those  who  come  here 
go  forth  from  their  sojourn  amongst  us  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  and  understanding  of,  and 
a  great  love  for  the  Bible— the  “book  of  books” ; 
endued  with  spiritual  power;  believers  in  inter¬ 
cessory  prayer ;  world-visioned  and  ecumenical  in 
spirit  but — more  than  all  else — possessed  of  a 
keen  sense  of  urgency  that  men  may  hear  the 
gospel,  and  fired  with  a  passion  to  see  all  men 
everywhere  brought  to  the  feet  of  their  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  .  .  . 
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It  is  fitting  that  we  should  incorporate  in  n, 
records  of  the  Seminary,  for  thos?  who  com! 
after  us  an  epitomization  of  the  life  and  acts  ? 
this  modern  apostle,  to  whom  so  many  of  us  ow 
so  much.  Born  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  in  1863  n,6 
Wilbert  Webster  White  was  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Wooster  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  1881 
and  two  years  later  from  Xenia  Theological 
Seminary,  Xenia,  Ohio.  H’e  was  ordained  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  and  served  t! 
years  as  pastor  at  Peotone,  Illinois.  After  W 
years  ot  study  m  Semitics  and  philosophy  he 
received  a  Ph.D.  from  Yale  University  in  1891 
For  tour  years  he  taught  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  literature  at  Xenia  Seminary,  subsequently 
teaching  for  a  time  at  Moody  Bible  Institute  n 
Chicago,  Illinois.  In  1897  Dr.  White  went  to  India 
for  two  years  of  Bible  Teaching  under  the  aus- 
pices  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Enroute  back 
to  this  country  in  1899,  he  paused  for  a  brief 
period  of  Bible  teaching  in  London.  It  was  upon  , 
the  urgent  spoken  and  written  request  of  mis-  1 
sionaries  and  others  who  had  been  fired  by  his 
teaching  that  he  founded  in  1900  at  Montclair 
New  Jersey,  the  Bible  Teachers  College.  Eventu¬ 
ally  it  became  The  Biblical  Seminary  in  New 
York:  a  graduate  institution,  incorporated  under  1 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  I 
State  of  New  York,  and  empowered — since  1925 
—to  grant  in  its  own  right  graduate  degrees  in 
theology  and  religious  education.  A  cooperative 
arrangement  was  also  entered  into  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  credits  with  New  York  University 
toward  the  university’s  graduate  degrees  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  philosophy. 


Duiing  these  years  Dr.  White  found  time  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  committee  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  American  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible- 
to  found  and  edit  The  Biblical  Review,  and  to 
write  Thirty  Studies  in  the  Gospel  by  John,  Thirty 
Studies  in  the  Revelation,  Inductive  Studies  in 
the  Minor  Prophets,  Thirty  Studies  in  Jeremiah, 
Studies  in  Old  Testament  Characters,  Availing 
Piayei ,  Thirty  Studies  in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew, 
The  Resurrection  Body,  and  How  to  Study.  He 
also  conducted  a  summer  conference  for  outstand¬ 
ing  religious  and  educational  leaders  at  Colum- 
biona-on-Lake  George.  The  impress  of  his  life  and 
teaching  and  of  the  institution  he  founded  has 
been  witnessed  to  by  over  6000  students  who 
have  gone  out  from  The  Biblical  Seminary  to 
nearly  all  the  states  of  the  union  and  to  over  80 
foreign  countries.  During  this  period  the  Semi¬ 
nary  outgrew  its  plant  on  the  corner  of  49th 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenue  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  1927  it  moved  into  the  modern  12-story 
building  at  235  East  49th  Street,  which  it  now 
occupies.  In  May,  1939,  Dr.  White  resigned  from 
the  active  leadership  of  the  Seminary  and  was  I 
elected  Founder  and  Honorary  President  for  life. 
He  gave  his  remaining  years  to  scholarly  research 
at  his  home  in  Silver  Bay,  New  York,  and  was  ; 
taken  from  us  during  a  visit  to  New  York  on 
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WILBERT  WEBSTER  WHITE— IN  MEMORIAM 

LOUIS  MATTHEWS  SWEET,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

Address  given  at  the  Memorial  Service 


We  have  come  together  tonight  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  to  whom  all  of  us,  in  varying  degrees, 
owe  much  of  that  which  is  most  interesting  and 
significant  in  our  lives.  Wilbert  White  was  a 
great  man,  and  his  greatness  was  creative  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  shared  by  all  who  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him.  To  be  a  colleague  of  Dr.  White’s 
was  to  be  a  pupil.  This  applies  to  all  of  us 
whether  we  were  students  of  his  in  the  formal 
sense  or  not.  His  mind  was  peculiarly  fruitful 
in  suggestion  and  shed  ideas  as  a  fern  scatters 
its  spores.  Honor  to  him,  therefore,  on  our  part 
is  the  just  payment  of  an  honest  debt.  Intellectual 
or  spiritual  indebtedness  is  never  outlawed. 

In  what  coin  should  we  pay  it?  We  have  a 
convention  among  us  which  has  come  down  from 
very  early  times  that  nothing  but  good  should 
be  said  concerning  the  dead — de  mortuis  nihil 
nisi  bonum.  This  is  a  vicious  precept  if  it  means 
unstinted  praise  based  upon  concealment  of  that 
which  is  known  to  the  contrary.  This  is  to  pay 
our  departed  friends  the  dubious  compliment  of 
false  witness  in  their  favor.  Lies  make  a  very 
poor  wreath  of  remembrance. 

I  begin  with  the  positive  side.  The  most  sin¬ 
cere  and  worthwhile  tribute  I  could  pay  to  Dr. 
White  is  found  in  the  simple  fact  that  I  accepted 
his  leadership  and  worked  closely  by  his  side  for 
a  full  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  very  strong  in¬ 
ducements  to  take  other  positions.  I  did  not 
always  approve  of  his  positions.  I  did  not  always 
approve  of  his  policies,  nor  did  I  always  agree 
with  his  ideas.  Sometimes  I  was  outspoken 
against  them.  All  the  same,  I  stayed  by  during 
those  years,  come  fair  weather  or  foul.  I  may 
say  right  here,  lest  I  appear  to  present  myself 
for  a  heroic  role  for  which  I  am  not  at  all  fitted, 
that  I  was  not  often  really  tempted  to  leave. 
Usually,  I  was  where  I  wished  to  be.  When, 
finally,  I  felt  that  I  must  move  on,  I  did  so  with 
painful  reluctance.  It  was  a  violent  wrench. 
Twenty  of  the  best  years  of  a  man’s  life  are  no 
small  tribute  to  one  leadership  and  to  a  single 
undertaking.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  my 
contribution  to  the  enterprise — and  I  for  one 
would  not  weigh  it  in  too  heavily — I  gave  the 
only  life  I  had. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  Dr.  White  was  a 
great  man.  I  never  use  these  words  lightly  and 
I  now  propose  to  justify  the  use  of  them  at  all. 

First,  the  qualification.  In  contradistinction 
from  some  who  have  preceded  me  tonight,  I  never 
felt  and  do  not  feel  now  that  Dr.  White  was  a 
great  administrator,  although  what  he  might 
have  been  in  that  way  had  he  not  so  many  other 
things  to  do,  perhaps  nobody  knows.  But  the 
reason  is  deeper  than  that.  He  could  hardly  have 
been  a  great  administrator  and  all  the  other 
things  he  undoubtedly  was  without  being  a 
superman.  This  is  an  unadmissable  idea. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  not  the  falsetto 
praise  of  a  labored  obituary,  for  I  felt  his  great¬ 
ness  always,  sometimes  overwhelmingly.  But,  I 


often  felt  that  it  was  almost  a  criminal  waste  of 
precious  human  material  that  he  should  be  con¬ 
tinually  distracted  by  items  of  management.  And 
he  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  looking  at 
these  problems  in  the  large  and  delegating  them 
to  others.  He  was  too  often  the  victim  of  details 
which  kept  him  occupied  on  the  periphery  of  his 
undertaking. 

Now,  making  in  complete  honesty  these  deduc¬ 
tions,  there  still  remains  an  imperial  domain  in 
which  his  greatness  was  evident.  Premising  that 
no  man  is  equally  great  in  all  his  dimensions, 
let  me  endeavor  to  survey  his  achievement.  I 
will  begin  with  his  capacity  for  scholarship.  If 
he  had  not  deliberately  relinquished  his  early 
ambition  to  be  a  specialist  in  Semitics,  after  tak¬ 
ing  his  degree  at  Yale,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  become  an  international  scholar — the  kind 
that  builds  dictionaries  and  writes  articles  for 
encyclopaedias.  His  brilliant  translation  of 
Nahum  is  evidence  of  this.  He  had  every  qualifi¬ 
cation — untiring  industry,  immense  capacity  for 
learning,  prodigious  memory,  and,  best  of  all,  an 
orderly  mind  that  saw  things  clearly  and  saw 
them  whole. 

At  his  best,  he  was  one  of  the  world’s  great 
teachers.  He  will  probably  never  be  known  by 
the  general  public  for  what  he  was  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  For  one  thing,  so  much  of  his  best  work 
was  done  in  the  classroom,  and  for  another,  in¬ 
stead  of  producing  great  books  in  the  field  of 
interpretation  of  which  he  was  quite  capable,  he 
chose  to  embody  his  methods  and  conceal  his 
results  in  handbooks  to  be  used  by  the  student 
with  the  open  Bible  before  him.  Such  books  do 
not  impress  the  reader  who  wishes  the  author  to 
think  for  him,  who  reads  simply  for  reading’s 
sake. 

Dr.  White  was  a  great  exegete  of  a  rare  type. 
His  specialty  was  to  illuminate  Scripture  and  to 
use  connections  and  relationships  to  throw  light 
upon  individual  passages.  In  the  use  of  this 
method,  perhaps  the  most  laborious  that  can  be 
imagined,  he  was  both  original  and  creative. 

Dr.  White  remained  throughout  his  active  life 
student  as  well  as  teacher.  He  never  came  to  the 
point  where  he  felt  that  he  could  rest  on  his 
accumulated  results.  He  never  lived  on  his  money, 
in  the  intellectual  sense.  He  was  always  mining 
and  minting  new  treasure. 

He  was  great  in  his  ability  to  teach  teachers 
and  to  impart  his  unique  method  of  illuminating 
study  to  others;  to  set  details  in  the  framework 
of  large  relationships;  to  acquire  and  convey  the 
physiognomy  of  a  book  or  great  passage;  to  get 
students  to  look,  see,  and  interpret  for  themselves 
so  as  to  live  continually  in  the  stirring  atmos¬ 
phere  of  search  and  discovery.  He  reproduced 
himself  in  his  students,  over  and  over,  in  those 
to  whom  he  spoke  with  power  and  authority.  The 
highest  kind  of  teaching,  we  are  told,  is  for  the 
teacher  to  make  himself  dispensible  so  that  the 
student  may  go  along  without  him.  As  we  all 


secret  Ifn/m-?",  tkan  anVhmg  eke,  the 
^eciet  oi  Di.  Whites  leadership.  He  was  also  a 

great  master  in  the  science  of  teaching.  I  never 

did  succeed  fully  in  grasping  what  he  called  “the 

hish^phPedagfgy,r  but  011  the  Practical  level  of 
h  s  scheme  of  education,  as  planned  and  built 

fnii  working  curriculum,  I  understood  him  and 
the°best  1  Sti11  think  *  * 


and’Wsworf1  6XpreSSeS  my  jud“  of  him 

“To  Wilbert  Webster  White 

Pioneer  and  Master  in  the  Study 

Teaching  of  the  English  Bible 

his  light  that  strikes  his  eye-ball  is  not  light 

his  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air’ 
But  vision.’  ”  c  air> 


Dr.  White  was  great  in  his  moderation  which 
should  undoubtedly  be  credited  to  the  account  of 
his  administration.  He  was  intense  in  his  convic- 

Jievpd  Pbfif0fate  lni  the  advocacy  of  what  he  be¬ 
lieved,  but  strangely  restrained  in  his  doctrinal 

positions  and  his  policy  for  the  Seminary.  I  think 

I  admired  this  most  in  him.  It  is  a  strange  and 

rather  lamentable  fact  that  doctrinal  extremes 

can  almost  invariably  be  financed  abundantly  and 

easdy  I  am  confident  that  Dr.  White  could^have 

soived  his  financial  problem  once  and  for  all  had 

onbented  to  the  adoption  of  some  current  and 

popular  doctrinal  positions  which,  to  my  certain 

knowledge,  were  often  urged  upon  him.  But  he 

had  a  fme  doctnnal  conscience  which  he  would 

not  betia}r  for  any  incidental  advantage. 


,  Th,e.reu  another  aspect  of  Dr.  White’s  career 
to  which  I  must  refer.  It  has  more  than  a  touch 
°f  pathos  m  it.  I  refer  to  his  utter  inability  to 
adjust  himself  to  old  age  and  retirement.  This 
too  I  think,  was  a  mark  of  greatness.  It  certainly 
confirms  an  idea  I  have  long  held,  drawn  from 
years  of  reading  biography,  that  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  great  is  in  the  handling  of  their  own 
greatness,  especially  in  situations  which  deny 
them  adequate  scope  for  their  exceptional  powers, 
buch  an  one  often  suggests  a  great  liner  trying 
to  turn  about  in  the  narrow  mouth  of  a  river. 


This  came  out  repeatedly  in  the  last  conversa¬ 
tion  I  ever  had  with  him.  He  came  to  see  me  at 
Mt.  Vernon  last  year,  took  dinner  with  Mrs 
bweet  and  me,  spent  the  evening  in  talk,  leaving 
on  a  late  train.  The  imperial  magnitude  of  his 
mind  was  there,  unattached  and  running  wild 
like  a  racing  automobile  engine.  He  had  no  ade¬ 
quate  task  or  purpose.  To  himself,  he  had  momen- 
tcix  ily  shaken  off  the  shackles  of  the  prison  house 
his  own  figure  not  mine.  It  was  a  painful  visit  in 
a  way,  but  I  am  thankful  beyond  words  for  that 
interview,  for  we  met  and  parted  in  friendship 
and  exchanged  flowers  from  the  garden  of  re¬ 
membrance. 


All  this  limitation  and  human  tragedy  means 
little  now.  It  is  his  positive  achievement  that 
counts.  We  do  not  praise  him  tonight  because 
he  is  dead,  but  because  he  lived  so  largely  and 
did  so  much.  Nevertheless,  Death  does  something 
to  one’s  appreciation  of  human  greatness.  Life  is 
like  an  unfinished  statue !  There  are  roughnesses 
here  and  there,  superficial  infelicities  due  to 
incompleteness.  Death,  as  with  a  chisel,  cuts 
these  away,  and  the  idea  stands  out  in  stark 
simplicity  and  grandeur  that  life  alone  cannot 
achieve. 

Years  ago  I  dedicated  a  book  to  Dr.  White. 
Tonight  in  this  distinguished  presence  and  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  I  wish  to  read  this  dedica- 


^nviruMUM  OF  APPRECIATION— 

A  FORWARD  LOOK 

For  The  Biblical  Senmmry  in  New  York 

k  ew  men  in  America  have  made  such  an  im 
press  on  the  Christian  world  as  Dr.  W.  W  Whifp" 
Founder  and  President  of  Biblical  Seminary  h 
thirty-eight  years.  His  insistence  that  the  minister 
must  know  the  .Bible  better  than  any  other  bode 
and  his  provision  m  the  Seminary  curriculum  that 
one-third  the  credit  hours  for  graduation  must 
p  m  ,the,  English  Blble  bave  given  an  impulse 

t  6  •sJ'ud7  has  continued  down  the  years 
I  o  this  ideal  and  principle  the  Seminary  renews 

1  Si  aJvP?nce,  as  we  bonor  the  memory  of  this 
splendid  teacher  this  night. 

— President  Horace  Ford  Martin 

For  Theological  Education 

o  T° those  of  us  who  are  helping  to  train  men 

wu  mLn-1Siry’  B  wiI1  alwaVs  be  clear  that  Dr 
Whites  chief  contribution  to  American  Chris’ 
tianity  lies  m  the  fact  that  he  gave  us  a  new 
strategy  for  theological  education.  Through  a 
long  line  of  providential  leading,  he  set  up  a 
Seminary  with  the  Bible  at  the  center  of  its 
curriculum.  His  venturesome  faith  produced  a 
pioneering  institution.  It  has  pointed  out  the  way 
for  the  education  of  a  clergy  that  can  meet  the 
triple  threat  of  our  day — secularism,  sectarian¬ 
ism,  and  sentimentalism.  Increasingly  that  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  Bible-centered  curriculum  is  making  its 
way  into  the  traditional  schools  of  ministerial 
training.  And  some  day  the  ministry  of  the 
Piotestant  Church  in  America  will  bow  in  grati¬ 
tude  before  the  memory  of  Wilbert  W.  White  as 
the  courageous  prophet  of  a  new  era  in  theo¬ 
logical  education. 


President  Abdel  Ross  Wentz 
Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary 
F or  Christian  Education 

turn  of  the  century,  Wilbert  Webster 
White  envisioned  the  full  scope  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  v^ew.ed.  from  our  mid-century  perspective. 
And  The  Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York  is  to 
this  day  in  the  vanguard  of  Christian  education 
both  m  principles  and  program,  and  in  point  of 
supply.  Her  graduates  are  sought  increasingly 
^01  specialized  fields  of  Christian  educational 
leiidership.  Her  organizing  principles  are  under¬ 
stood  by  international  leaders  and  councils  of 
religious  education,  and  students  trained  therein 
ar®  sought  insistently  beyond  their  supply  today. 
Established  schools  are  incorporating  these 
changes  radical  to  them  in  order  to  meet  the  new 
demands,  and  new  schools  are  being-  organized 
according  to  the  pattern  of  Dr.  White’s  pioneer 
institution. 


— Dr.  Vartan  D.  Melconian 
Presbyterian  College  of  Christian  Education 
( Continued  on  jjcige  5) 


“Some  of  our  friends  have  been  asking  how  we  are  to  assure  the  future  of  our  Seminary , 
that  it  will  be  true  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers  and  its  founders.  Here  is  one  way ,  by  keeping  it 
ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  He,  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve,  is  present  and  the  reat 

presiding  personality. 

“This  sacred  charge  we  unitedly  pass  on  to  those  who  shall  succeed  us  in  the  high  privi¬ 
leges  and  solemn  duties  assigned  to  the  present  administration.  We  are  under-shepherds  He 
lithe  Chief  Shepherd.  (He  is  Lord  of  all!  We  commit  today  anew  our  way  to  Him  whose 
eyes  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth  in  seal  ch  of  those  whom  He  can  ii*.' 
we  may  be  among  those  with  spirits  receptive,  we  renew  together  our  confession  of  His  name 
and  humbly  pray  for  grace  to  receive  grace  that  we  may  walk  before  Him  all  our  days  with 
a  perfect  heart  in  ever  continuing  renewing  in  the  newness  of  ILis  life. 

_ W  \V.  WHITE  The  Biblical  Seminary  Bulletin  October,  1930 


SYMPOSIUM  OF  APPRECIATION 

( Continued  from  page  4) 

For  the  Preaching  Ministry 

When  I  entered  the  Biblical  Seminary  in  the 
autumn  of  1923,  the  thing  that  impressed  me 
most  was  that  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
bert  W.  White  there  had  been  achieved  a  sound 
basis  for  interdenominational  fellowship  in  theo¬ 
logical  education.  It  rested  on  the  central  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  an  evangelical 
faith  and  of  evangelical  Christian  experience.  It 
stressed  sound  learning  and  scholarship,  a  rev¬ 
erent,  literary,  unbiased  approach  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  liberty  of  private  judgment  in  their 
interpretation.  And  it  resulted  in  the  production 
of  men  and  women  well  equipped  to  exercise  a 
scholarly  teaching  ministry.  Dr.  White  believed 
that  the  Church  needed  preachers  who  could 
teach  the  Word.  And  his  vision  is  more  needed 
than  ever  in  this  time  of  great  spiritual  illiteracy. 
We  need  to  return  to  the  conception  of  a  trained 
and  tested  ministry,  skilled  in  the  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures  unto  edification  and,  as  a  result 
of  such  a  ministry,  to  a  Biblically  educated 
people  who  can  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  them,  and  in  whose  lives  the  lasting  truths 
of  the  Bible  will  find  a  continual  verification. 

— Dr.  Paul  C.  Warren 

Pastor,  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

For  Missions 

A  life  of  ceaseless  travel  which  has  kept  me 
for  over  five  decades  moving  among  the  lands’  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  Latin  America,  as  well 
as  through  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  has  enabled  me  to  observe  not  only  the 
wide  outreach  but  also  the  depth  and  vital  quality 
of  the  influence  of  The  Biblical  Seminary  in  New 
York.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  testimonies  and 
the  examples  of  many  of  the  recognized  leaders 
and  most  creative  workers,  this  contribution  has 
been  most  profound  and  abiding.  If  the  service 
thus  rendered  has  been  vital  and  necessary  in  the 
years  that  are  past,  how  much  more  so  will  it 
be  needed  in  the  fateful  period  which  lies  ahead. 
All  that  can  be  done  to  strengthen  the  position 
and  widen  the  influence  of  the  Seminary  will  be 
of  highly  multiplying  value. 

— Dr.  John  R.  Mott 
Honorary  Chairman 
International  Missionary  Council 


BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  SEMINARY 

Since  October  29  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  birthday 
of  the  Seminary  was  celebrated  on  October  26  at 
the  General  Assembly.  In  an  address  on  “The 
Genius  of  The  Biblical  Seminary”  Dr.  Louis  Mat¬ 
thews  Sweet  said:  “.  .  .  In  this  attitude  to  the 
Bible  not  merely  as  central  but  dominant,  alive, 
and  actinic,  I  feel  that  we  have  reached  the  hid¬ 
ing  place  of  the  genius  of  this  Seminary  .  .  .  The 
Word  of  God  in  the  Bible  centers  in  the  living 
Word,  in  whom  Truth  and  Personality  are  per¬ 
fectly  wedded,  and  in  those  personalities  in  whom 
the  seed  of  the  Kingdom  has  produced  its  fruit. 
To  sow  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom  is  our  great 
task.” 

It  is  hoped  that  this  illuminating  address  may 
be  published. 

ALUMNI  LOAN  LIBRARY 

The  Alumni  Association  of  The  Biblical  Semi¬ 
nary  has  started  a  circulating  library  for  its 
members.  The  following  books  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  are  now  ready  for  circulation. 

Members  of  the  Association  are  asked  to  pay 
the  postage  for  sending  and  returning  of  books, 
also  to  remember  that  two  weeks  is  the  time  limit 
for  reading  the  books.  A  fine  of  two  cents  ($.02) 
will  be  charged  for  each  additional  day  held. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  second  choice  be  made  in 
case  the  first  book  is  in  use. 

Requests  should  be  addressed  to  the  Alumni 
Association  in  care  of  the  Library,  The  Biblical 
Seminary  in  New  York. 

Blackwood,  Planning'  a  Year’s  Pulpit  Work 
Boisen,  The  Exploration  of  the  Inner  World 
Bready,  This  Freedom  Whence 
Brunner,  The  Divine-Human  Encounter 
Calkins,  The  Romance  of  the  Ministry 
Chamberlin,  The  Church  and  Its  Young 
Adults 

Craig,  The  Beginning  of  Christianity 
Dillistone,  The  Significance  of  the  Cross 
Harner,  The  Educational  Work  of  the  Church 
Homrighausen,  Choose  Ye  This  Day 
Jones,  M.  A.,  The  Faith  of  Our  Children 
Jones,  R.  M.,  New  Eyes  for  Invisibles 
Jones,  R.  M.,  The  Radiant  Life 
Lewis,  C.  S..  The  Case  for  Christianity 
Lewis,  E.,  The  Faith  We  Declare 
Luccock,  In  the  Minister’s  Workshop 
May,  The  Art  of  Counseling 
Raven,  Good  News  of  God 
Scherer,  For  We  Have  This  Treasure 
Sherrill,  The  Opening  Doors  of  Childhood* 

Shields,  Music  in  the  Religious  Growth  of 
Children 

Slattery,  A  Primer  for  Teachers 
Steere,  On  Beginning  Within 
Thompson,  Changing  Emphases  in  American 
Preaching 

Trent,  Your  Child  and  God* 

Whale,  Christian  Doctrine 

Wright.  The  Challenge  of  Israel’s  Faith 

Wyckoff,  Acute  and  Chronic  Unbelief 

*  For  Parents 


There  are  11G  students  enrolled  representing  30  denominations.  Five  foreign  countries 
are  represented  by  11  missionaries  and  3  nationals. 


{Continued  from  page  2) 

MEMORIAL  SERVICE 
FOR  DR.  WHITE 

Saturday,  August  12,  1944  in  his  eighty- 
first  year  .  .  .” 

— S.  Franklin  Mack 

Director  of  Young  Peoples  Work 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

“He  always  appeared  before  his  asso¬ 
ciates  as  an  inspirer  of  confidence.  At 
times  he  displayed  a  heightened  insight 
into  outcomes  that  was  akin  to  genius  .  .  . 

“Indelibly  impressed  upon  us,  too,  is 
the  memory  of  Dr.  White  as  a  teacher 
of  teachers.  His  zeal  for  finding  a  new 
approach  to  a  subject  was  tireless.  He 
was  always  in  the  vanguard  of  those  who 
were  seeking  a  better  technique  for  do¬ 
ing  the  job  of  teaching,  and  he  was  quick 
to  share  results  with  his  staff  of  teachers. 
He  loathed  staleness  and  coveted  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  he  labored  incessantly  to  keep 
himself  and  his  colleagues  free  from 
bondage  to  the  conventional.  It  was  the 
surprise  element  in  his  teaching  which 
made  him  peerless  in  the  field.  None  of 
us  who  have  seen  this  operating  at  close 
range  can  ever  forget  him  .  .  . 

“We  shall  ever  treasure  the  lasting 
memories  of  his  bowed  head,  his  rever¬ 
ently  seeking  mind,  and  his  loving  heart 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Love  .  .  .” 
— Ralph  W.  Key 

Professor  of  Christian  Philosophy 
and  Apologetics 

Pastor,  Rutgers  Presbyterian  Church 

“Ever  a  student  of  the  Bible  himself, 
his  preeminent  contribution  was  in  the 
field  of  method,  particularly  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  his  inductive  approach  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  by  books  .  .  . 

“He  has  gone  on.  But  the  fruit  of  his 
life  remains  and  increases  thirtyfold, 
sixtyfold,  one  hundredfold,  as  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth  students  and  graduates  of 
the  Seminary  continue  to  bring  light  to 
those  in  darkness.  ‘He  that  goeth  forth 


and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoic¬ 
ing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.’  ” 
— Russell  D.  Damstra 
President,  Alumni  Association 
Pastor,  Tremont  Presbyterian  Church 

“It  seems  to  me  that  three  qualities 
stand  out,  qualities  so  expressed  by  Dr. 
White  as  to  draw  other  likeminded  folk 
into  the  faculty,  until  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  the  very  qualities  of  the 
Seminary,  and,  please  God,  of  its  grad¬ 
uates  .  .  . 

“The  first  is  daring.  Dr.  White’s  mind 
was  free  from  restrictions  and  petti¬ 
nesses  and  traditionalism;  fearless  to 
roam  without  let  or  hindrance  in  search 
of  truth  .  .  . 

“But  liberty  is  dangerous;  his  held  no 
element  of  danger;  it  was  in  perfect 
balance,  because  it  was  based  solidly  on 
the  whole  of  Scripture.  The  mind  which 
could  explore  anywhere  was  ever  hom¬ 
ing  to  the  revealed  Word  of  God  .  .  . 

“How  we  missionaries  need  those 
scholar  qualities !  But  we  need  even  more 
the  third,  devotion.  The  risking  of  every¬ 
thing  to  follow  the  known  will  of  God _ 

as  Dr.  White  did  here, — the  conviction 
that  prayer  results  in  miracles,  the 
wrapping  up  of  life  and  all  its  en¬ 
thusiasms  in  a  vivid  eagerness  for  God 
and  His  righteousness — these  are  the 
marks  of  the  saint  .  . 

- — Miss  Ruth  Ure 
Foreign  Secretary 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


Excerpt  from  closing  prayer: 

“We  bless  Thee  for  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  glorious  victory  over 
death  has  comforted  and  uplifted  our 
hearts  tonight,  as  we  have  thought,  not 
of  the  end  of  a  life,  but  of  the  blessed 
fulfillment  of  a  pilgrimage.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  life  and  work  of  Wilbert 
Webster  White,  so  laden  with  goodness, 
so  rich  in  influence,  so  tireless  in  effort. 
We  thank  Thee  for  his  strength  and 
courage,  for  his  vision  and  zeal,  for  his 
understanding  of  Thee  and  Thy  word, 
of  which  we  are  all  the  beneficiaries.  We 
rejoice  that  he  no  longer  as  we,  mist 
see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  now  face 
to  face,  having  been  made  perfectly 
blessed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  Thee 
forever  .  .  .” 

Howard  T.  Kuist 
Professor  of  English  Bible 
Princeton  Theological  Semina  y 


The  annual  CANDLELIGHT  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  CAROL  SERVICE  will  be  held  in 
the  Seminary  auditorium  on  Saturday 
December  16,  prelude  beginning  at  7  :il 
p.m. 

DEVOTIONAL  BROADCASTS  spoil 
sored  by  the  American  Bible  Society  w'l 
be  led  by  representatives  of  the  Seminar} 
during  December  on  Sundays,  8 :35-9 :0( 
a.m.  over  Station  WNEW. 

THE  SECOND  SEMESTER  will  oper 
with  registration  on  January  22  and  23 
Application  by  new  students  should  hi 
made  as  early  as  possible. 
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